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Mt  Deab  Father  Newman, 

I  dedicate  to  you  this  work,  so  far  as 
it  has  gone,  upon  the  Formation  of  Christendom, 
for  a  double  reason.  The  first  is,  because  it  arose 
out  of  mv  nomination  to  be  Reader  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History  in  the  Catholic  University 
of  Ireland,  which  was  made  when  you  were  its 
first  Rector.  The  nomination,  indeed,  led  to  no 
more  than  the  delivery  of  the  Inaugural  Lecture 
in  your  presence  as  Rector  before  the  University. 

< 

For  though  the  work  which  has  followed  was 
originally  intended  to  be  delivered  in  like  manner, 
I  ascertained,  on  the  completion  of  the  first  series, 
that  no  need  had  been  felt  for  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History,  and  my  connection  with 
the  University  practically  terminated  with  your 
Rectorship.  I  am  therefore  offering  you  the  fi*uit 
of  an  appointment  peculiarly  your  own,  since  it 
ceased  with  you.  And  I  may  add  that  your 
counsels  were  not  wanting  to  me  in  the  first 
choice  and  handling  of  the  subject.  My  second 
reason  is,  that  now  in  mature  age  I  wish  to  give 


VI  DEDICATION. 

utterance  to  the  profound  gratitude  which  I  have 
never  ceased  to  feel  towards  you  for  the  aid  which 
your  writings  gave  me  to  discern  the  light  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  and  the  force  which  your  example 
added  to  follow  that  light  into  the  knowledge, 
peace,  and  liberty  of  the  Catholic  Communion. 
If  anything  could  heighten  that  gratitude  it  would 
be  my  sense  of  the  value  of  those  subsequent 
works  by  which  you,  who  were  once  the  Hector 
of  a  doomed  Troy,  have  become  in  your  day 
and  country  the  Achilles  of  the  City  of  God ;  that 
power  which  in  our  own  as  in  every  preceding 
age  advances  to  victory  out  of  defeat,  is  justified 
through  the  calumnies  of  opponents,  and  often 
converts  the  lance  which  aims  at  its  life  into 
the  sword  of  a  champion. 

I  am,  my  dear  Father  Newman, 

Yours  aflfectionately, 

T.  W.  ALLIES. 

February  21,  1876. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  AND  THE  GREEK  PHLOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THB  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH,  THE   TYPE 
AND  FORM   OF  EVERY  PARTICULAR   CHURCH ;    ITS 
.  CONTRA&T  WITH  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  ITS  DEVELOP- 
MENT  OF  THB  JUDAIC   EMBRYO. 

The  last  word  of  Greek  philosophy  had  been 
spoken,  and  it  consisted  in  imagining  the  world 
to  be  a  city  of  gods  and  men,  ruled  by  right 
reason,  but  of  which  the  denizen  man  could  hope 
for  no  future  personal  life.  The  work  which 
Pythagoras  conceived  and  attempted,  of  a  religious 
society  bearing  in  its  bosom  a  divine  philosophy, 
had  never  in  the  course  of  five  hundred  years 
been  accomplished.  Again,  the  attempt  of  Plato 
and  of  Aristotle  to  found  an  universal  philosophy 
had  broken  down  under  a  race  of  Sceptics  and 
eclectics ;  and  the  fusion  which  had  resulted  from 
a  selection  of  tenets  based  on  no  principle,  had 
brought  with  it  slackness,  apathy,  and  disbelief 
m.  B 
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of  all  divine  truths  in  the  philosophic  mind. 
Cicero,  the  spokesman  of  such  a  mental  state, 
and  the  voice  of  the  whole  century  in  which  he 
lived,  and  well-nigh  of  that  which  succeeded  him, 
fluctuated  between  contending  systems  whose 
variety  and  inconsistency  were  to  him  an  argu- 
ment against  the  existence  of  any  absolute  truth. 
The  society  of  all  this  period  in  its  intense  moral 
corruption  attested  the  bad  effect  of  this  philo- 
sophical collapse  on  the  higher  thinking  minds. 
The  eighty  years  succeeding  Cicero's  death  form 
a  period  which,  far  either  from  improving  the 
philosophical  standing.point  or  arresting  the  dis- 
solution  of  manners,  was  conspicuous  for  its 
barrenness  in  the  realm  of  abstract  thought,  and 
its  descent  into  the  lowest  abysses  of  sensuality. 
But  it  was  also  a  time  the  greater'  part  of 
which  was  conspicuous  above  all  the  times  which 
had  preceded  it  for  its  unexampled  prosperity. 
We  have  an  unimpeachable  eye-witness  of  this 
in  one  whose  life  had  been  spent  exactly  in  this 
period;  and  since  he  was  a  man  of  leisure  and 
wealth,  occupying  a  very  high  position  in  the 
second  city  of  the  empire,  and  was  moreover  a 
provincial,  and  one  of  the  subject  races,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  man  of  great  piety  and  large 
capacity,  he  furnishes  the  most  unsuspicious  and 
telling  testimony  which  we  could  have  on  such 
a  point  It  was  just  seventy  years  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  when  Philo  described  his  lega- 
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tion  to  the  Emperor  Caius ;    he  reckoned  himself 
at  this  time  an  elderly  man,  and  was  probably 
sixty  years  of  age.     Thus  he  would  have  been 
bom  just  as  that  pacification  took  effect  with 
which  Augustus  had  closed  the  period  of  the  civil 
wars.    And  he  speaks  of  it  with  a  sort  of  transport 
as  a  time  like  none  that  had  been  seen  before. 
His  past  life  fell  entirely  under  the  two  reigns 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.     Of  the  first  he  says :  ^ 
^^This  is  Csesar  who   calmed  the  storms  which 
had  swept  down  from  every  side;   who  healed 
the  common  diseases  of  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
bursting  out  as  they  did  from  east  and  south, 
firom  north  and  west,  and  filling  land  and  sea 
with  miseries.      This  is  the  man   who   did  not 
merely  relax  but  unbind  the  fetters  with  which 
the  world  was  oppressed ;  who  cleared  the  sea  of 
jMrates  while  he  filled  it  with  merchant  vessels. 
This  is  he  who  gave  freedom  to  every  city,  who 
reduced  disorder  to  harmony,  who  civilized  and 
made    obedient    nations    before    unsociable    and 
l^utaL    This  is  he  who  multiplied  Greece  many 
times  over,   while  he  Hellenized  the   barbarous 
land  in  its  more  important  divisions ;  the  guardian 
of  peace;    the  distributor  to  every  man  of  his 
due  share;   who  conferred  boundless  favours  on 
the  general  mass;   who  never -once  in  his  whole 
life  concealed  or  reserved  for  himself  any  good 
or  excellent  thing.*^    Of  Tiberius  he  speaks  as 

^  Legation  to  Oniu^  Bee.  81. 
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one  who  enjoyed  the  supreme  power  for  three- 
and-twenty  years,  and  never  allowed  any  seed 
of  war  to  smoulder  or  raise  its  head  either  in 
Greece  or  in  barbarian  territory,  but  bestowed 
peace  and  its  blessings  to  the  end  of  his  life  with 
rich  and  unsparing  hand  and  mind;  who  was 
inferior  to  none  in  race,  to  none  in  accomplish- 
ments; for  who  among  those  that  flourished  in 
his  day  was  better  endowed  with  understanding, 
or  more  able  to  give  it  utterance?  What  king 
or  emperor  lived  to  more  prosperous  old  age  than 
he,  who  for  his  shrewdness  even  when  young  was 
called  an  elder? 

And  it  is  specifically  to  the  imperial  power 
that  Philo  attributes  this  state  of  things,^  saying 
of  Augustus  that  if  ever  there  was  a  man  to 
whom  new  and  unprecedented  honours  should  be 
voted,  it  was  he,  both  as  the  beginning  of  the 
imperial  race,  and  as  the  first  and  greatest  and 
universal  benefactor,  in  that  instead  of  the  multi- 
tude of  governors  who  existed  before  he  intrusted 
the  common  vessel  of  the  State  to  himself  as  one 
pilot  of  admirable  skill  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment to  steer  it.^  For  the  imperial  authority  was, 
it  is  true,  irresponsible,  but  its  concentration  in 

«  Sec  22. 

'  Thiifl  the  view  taken  by  Philo  of  Eoman  affairs  may  be  con- 
sidered the  exact  contradictory  of  that  on  which  Tacitus  composed 
his  history,  whose  object,  says  Merivale  (vol.  viii.  p.  84),  was  "to  show 
that  the  mipremacy  of  Bome,  the  final  cause  of  her  existence,  depends 
on  the  pre-eminence  of  an  oligarchy." 
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one  hand  gave  it  so  great  a  power  for  good  that 
smce  its  establishment  misfortune  like  a  venomous 
reptile  could  lurk  indeed  in  comers,  but  could 
not  attack  any  large  district:  that  power  had 
discovered  and  brought  to  light  everything  that 
was  good,  and  banished  evils  to  the  extremity 
of  the  earth.* 

On  the  accession  of  Caius  in  a.d.  37,^  Philo 
describes  him  as  assuming  the  supreme  power 
over  every  land  and  sea,  which  were  free  from 
all  sedition,  ruled  by  admirable  laws,  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  harmonised  together,  Greek 
with  barbarian,  soldier  with  citizen,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one  common  peace:  an  extraordinary 
and  unspeakable  good  fortune,  since  he  had  come 
into  a  ready-made  inheritance  of  all  good  things, 
a  vast  treasury,  well-provided  forces  by  land  and 
sea,  a  i^venue  flowing  as  from  an  exhaustless 
fountain,  and  a  territory  stretching  over  three 
continents,  the  inhabitants  of  which  admired  him 
as  they  had  never  admired  any  emperor  before, 
not  as  those  who  expected  to  have  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  all  good  things,  but  as  those 
who  felt  that  they  actually  had  a  very  super- 
abundance of  prosperity.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
from  city  to  city  but  altars,  sacrifices,  votaries  in 


*  Sec.  5  and  7.  The  words  which  Philo  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Kac3x>,  as  exhorting  Caius,  may  well  be  supposed  to  represent  his 
own  opinion.    See,  again,  the  letter  of  Agrippa  to  Caius,  sec  39. 

<  Sec2. 
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white  garments  and  crowned  with  garlands, 
festivals,  assemblies,  musical  contests,  horse  races, 
revels  and  feasts,  delights  for  every  sense.  The 
rich  were  not  better  off  than  the  poor,  the  masters 
than  the  slaves,  since  the  occasion  gave  equal 
privileges  to  all,  so  that  the  age  of  Saturn,  sung 
by  poets,  no  longer  seemed  a  fiction,  on  account 
of  the  universal  prosperity  and  happiness. 

This  judgment  of  a  provincial  and  an  eye- 
witness may  surely  be  set  against  and  contrasted 
with  the  judgment  of  Tacitus,  as  expressed  sixty 
years  afterwards  from  the  standing-point  of  an 
old  Roman  aristocrat.  No  doubt  in  the  time  of 
the  latter,  not  merely  the  passing  madness  of 
€aius,  but  the  long  experience  of  cruelty  under 
Nero  and  Domitian  had  thrown  further  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  imperial  power,  and  given  matter 
enough  for  the  most  gloomy  portraiture  of  irres- 
ponsible authority  lodged  in  unworthy  hands.-  But 
in  his  own  time  Philo  compared  it  with  what  had 
preceded  it,  the  heathen  domination,  that  very 
**regnum,"  in  fact,  which  the  Romans  them- 
selves so  abhorred,  that  for  the  mere  suspicion  of 
its  name  they  had  slain  Julius;  and  with  this, 
whether  as  seen  in  such  rulers  as  Herod  and 
Cleopatra,  the  SeleucidaB  and  the  Ptolomies,  their 
predecessors,  or  in  the  proconsuls  and  propraetors 
of  the  later  republic,  who  left  Rome  as  ruined 
men,  to  gorge  themselves  with  the  spoils  of 
prostrate  kingdoms.      Now  in   this    comparison, 
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which  the  practical  sense  of  the  moment  as  well 
as  reflection  on  the  past  seemed  equally  to  justify, 
the  emperor  appeared  to  Philo  a  ruler,  not  a 
despot;  one  whose  power  was  based  on  law  and 
wielded  temperately  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
mass  of  nations  over  whom  authority  was  placed 
in  his  single  hands  in  order  that  every  part  of 
so  vast  and  composite  an  empire  might  enjoy 
tranquillity,  live  in  amity,  and  develop  its  all  but 
boundless  resources.  That  such  was  the  effect 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  Philo 
declares  with  a  profusion  of  statement,  w^hich,  as 
we  have  cited  him,  has  been  somewhat  curtailed; 
but  as  one  of  the  subject  races,  and  as  one  whose 
moral  character  and  judgment  stand  far  higher 
than  that  of  Tacitus,  how  can  his  testimony  to 
what  he  saw  of  the  benefits  which  during  all 
his  life  he,  and  his  people,  and  all  the  other 
peoples  had  enjoyed  from  the  imperial  power,  be 
rejected  ?  If  in  estimating  the  work  of  Augustus 
we  compare  it  tacitly  in  our  minds  with  limited 
monarchy,  as  developed  in  Christian  nations  under 
the  slow  education  of  principles  growing  into 
the  fibre  of  the  individual  and  the  community, 
we  are  guilty  not  merely  of  an  anachronism, 
but  of  a  great  injustice.  The  Graeco-Roman 
world  being  what  it  was,  could  anything 
better  than  the  rule  devised  by  Augustus  have 
been  set  up  in  order  to  pacify,  tame,  and  edu- 
cate it? 
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It  may  then  be  said  that  no  previous  time 
had  shown  anything  like  the  prosperous  tran- 
quillity of  the  two  generations  following  the  battle 
of  Actium ;  nor  was  it  a  prosperity  merely 
material,  but  arising  from  wise  laws,  fairly 
administered.^  Not  only  order  reigned,  but 
justice ;  and  peace  flowed  from  both.  As  to  self- 
government  indeed,  the  nations  subject  to  the 
emperor  did  not  possess  that  of  which  they  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  incapable,  nor  the  Romans 
that  which  through  abuse  they  had  lost;  but 
for.  good  government,  both  enjoyed  such  a  degree 
of  it  as  they  had  rarely  attained  before:^  and  if 
the  senate  trembled  at  the  rumour  of  conspiracy, 
Alexandria  as  well  as  Jerusalem  were  profoundly 
thankful  for  a  consideration  which  the  profligate 
daughter  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  the  Idumean  heir 
of  the  Maccabees,  had  never  shown  them,  while 
for  the  rest  might  it  not  be  as  well  to  live  under 
one  CsBsar,®  as  to  be  liable  to  a  senate  such  as 
Cicero  describes  in  his  letters,  to  a  Verres,  or  a 
Clodius,  or  a  Dolabella,  or  even  a  Pompey.^ 


«  iuvofita  in  Philo. 

^  Von  Reumont,  i.  347.  "So  war  docli  miter  Augustus  und 
Tiberius  die  romische  Herrecliaft  in  den  ostlichen  Provinyen 
nnendlich  milder  und  gerecbter  als  jemals  die  der  Konige  der 
gestiirzten  Reicbe  gewesen  war." 

*  "Neque  provinciae  ilium  rerum  statum  abnuebant,  suspecto 
senatus  populiqiie  impeno,  ob  certamiua  potentium  et  avaritLam 
magistratuum ;  invalido  legum  auxilio,  qxim  vi,  ambitu,  x>ostremo 
pecunia  turbabantur."    Tacit.  Ann.  1,  2. 

•  See  for  this  view  Merivale,  ch.  54,  p.  465. 
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Viewed  in  connection  with  its  moral  corruption 
and  its  religious  apathy,  this  singular  prosperity 
of  the  Grseco-Roman  world  at  the  time  specified 
by  Philo  is  the  more  remarkable.  Far  from  there 
being  any  longing  after  divine  things,  any  un- 
satisfied yearnings  after  truth  and  certitude,  or 
any  strong  conviction  as  to  a  future  state,  no 
age  appears  to  us  more  destitute  of  these  than 
the  age  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  and  Ovid,  no 
period  less  iUumined  with  high  and  noble  thought 
than  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  pictured  for  us  by 
Tacitus.  And  yet  at  this  time  the  Greek  mind 
had  been  brought  during  three  centuries  into 
close  contact  with  the  Jewish.  By  the  founding 
of  Alexandria,  and  by  the  policy  of  the  Ptolemies, 
when  they,  the  representatives  of  Hellenic  culture, 
took  possession  of  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  a 
large  colony  of  Jews  was  drawn  to  their  new 
capital,  a  quarter  assigned  to  them,  ample  privi- 
leges granted,  and  almost  a  Jewish  nationality 
gradually  established  in  Egypt.  Thither  the  richly 
endowed  university  drew  the  most  learned  Greeks, 
and  beside  them  grew  up  a  school  of  Judaic 
philosophy,  which,  using  as  its  own  the  language 
of  Greece,  and  appropriating  its  culture,  strove 
to  penetrate  the  heathen  wisdom  with  the  divine 
wisdom  of  Moses.  The  sacred  books  had  long 
been  translated  into  that  language  which  was 
used  in  cultivated  society  throughout  the  East 
Moreover,  Jews  in  no  small  number  were  settled 


i 
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for  commercial  purposes  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  West;  Agrippa  speaks  to  the  Emperor 
Gaius  of  his  city  Jerusalem  as  the  metropolis  of 
innumerable  colonies  in  every  region  of  the 
habitable  world,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  so  far  as 
the  Satrapies  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
Africa. ^^  We  may  be  sure  that  they  were  generally 
among  the  most  prosperous  of  the  population, 
and  that  they  commonly  united  learning  and 
refined  tast^  with  their  commercial  pursuits. 
One  of  such  men  was  Philo;  and  he  possesses 
for  us  an  unique  interest  in  his  still  existing 
works  as  a  representative  of  Jewish  knowledge, 
penetrated  with  Greek  culture,  who  had  attained 
ripe  manhood,  say  fifty  years,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  The  prosperity  which  he  describes 
belonged  precisely  to  that  time  in  which  the  Three 
Years'  Ministry  took  place,  and  the  infant  Church 
arose.  His  prodigious  superiority  in  every  moral 
point  of  view  to  the  contemporary  pagan  authors 
is  at  once  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  read 
one  of  his  remaining  treatises.  Considering  what 
he  was,  and  the  large  dissemination  of  Jews,  such 
more  or  less  as  himself,  through  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  considering  their  wealth,  learning,  activity, 
and  their  comparatively  pure  life,  it  is  a  point 
very  much  to  be  noted  how  little  effect  on  the 


*®  Legation  to  Caius,  sec.  36.  Compare  Acts  ii,  5,  9 — 11  :  the 
enmnerations  in  the  two  cases  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  each 
other. 
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Grseco-Roman  mind  up  to  the  time  of  Claudius 
this  long  contact  with  what  has  been  called  the 
oriental  mind  had  produced.  We  cannot  trace 
any  effective  influence  exercised  by  them  on 
heathen  society,  thought,  and  manners,  in  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  before  Philo's  time.  We 
might  fairly  have  expected  that  nobler  ideas  as 
to  the  being  and  personality  of  God,  as  to  moral 
purity,  perhaps  as  to  social  duties,  would  have 
permeated  society  and  laid  hold  of  thinking  minds 
among  the  heathen  from  this  source.  If  the  loss 
of  self-government  by  the  subject  nations,  if  the 
sense  of  their  helplessness  under  Roman  power, 
of  national  degradation,  of  human  culture  in  its 
national  form  losing  its  characteristic  stamp,  of 
the  supports  to  outward  and  inward  life  giving 
way  amid  national  decline,i^  would  of  themselves 
produce  a  lively  feeling  of  needs  craving  to  be 
supplied,  of  our  earthly  being's  wants  and  failures, 
of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  imperfections,  of 
the  frailty  and  worthlessness  of  all  external 
things,  of  the  endless  chasm  between  the  world 
and  God,  between  nature  and  spirit,  then  all 
these  causes  were  in  full  operation  for  generations 
before  the  time  of  the   Emperor   Claudius,  and 


"  It  is  exactly  thus  that  ZeUer  rapposes  Christianity  and  Neo- 
platanifim  to  have  drawn  their  joint  origin  £rom  the  needs  of  their 
time :  he  first  makes  Christianity  contemporaneous  with  Neo- 
platonism,  which  it  preceded  by  at  least  two  hundred  years ;  and 
then  makes  it  to  arise  out  of  yearnings  which  itself  created.  Philo- 
aopkU  der  Griechen,  vol.  v.  pp.  391,  392. 
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yet  no  indications  of  such  a  temper  appear  in 
the  surviving  literature,  no  tracer  in  the  history 
of  that  period.  All  these  feelings  arose  subse- 
quently, but  the  contact  of  the  Greek  with  the 
Jewish  mind  for  two  full  centuries  had  not 
produced  them.^^  They  were  biding  their  time 
to  become  fruitful,  when  a  higher  power,  which 
had  not  yet  appeared,  should  impregnate  the 
nations,  satisfying  the  wants  which  it  had  taught 
the  human  heart  to  feel.  It  is  quite  another 
state  of  mind  which  Philo  portrays  to  us  in  his 
picture  of  the  nations  at  the  accession  of  Caius, 
an  intense  enjojnnent  of  the  goods  of  life,  and 
an  exultation  in  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
the  strong  hand  of  the  emperor  had  established 
over  three  continents.  Men  were  absorbed  in 
outward  things  rather  than  pining  for  inward 
sources  of  strength.  The  settlement  of  Jews  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  world  before  our  Lord's 
coming  must  be  viewed  as  a  most  important 
disposition  of  Providence,  but  to  appreciate  it 
fully  we  must  contrast  the  sterility  of  the  eflfect 
produced  before  with  the  fruitfulness  which 
ensued  after  His  coming.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Claudius,   in   spite  of  a  large  number  of  Jews 

^'  Dubois-Cuchan,  vol.  i.  382,  says,  '*  Le  Judaisme  resta  comme 
.enfoiii  dans  un  coin  de  I'orient,  et  n'en  sortit  que  par  la  transfor- 
mation chr^tienne.  Jusque  Ik  ce  ne  fat  qu'un  germe  cach^,  qu'une 
sorte  de  chrysalide  religieuse,  et  ce  n'est  qu'en  brisant  sa  vieille 
enveloppe  que  I'esprit  qu'il  renfermait  put  planer  sur  la  teire."  See 
also  Friedlaender,  SittengeschichU  RomSf  iii.  p.  605,  who  gives  good 
reasons  for  this. 
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settled  at  Rome,  and  enjoying  Roman  citizenship, 
Isis  and  Anubis  had  influenced  Roman  society 
quite  as  much  as  the  religion  of  Moses.  They 
were  the  favourite  gods  which  the  great  Roman 
ladies  worshipped  with  calamitous  results. 

If  then  we  would  rightly  appreciate  the 
external  and  internal  condition  of  the  times  in 
which  the  first  publication  of  the  Gospel-kingdom 
took  place,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  great 
temporal  prosperity,  that  "immense  majesty  of 
the  Roman  peace"  which  a  world  strained  to 
the  utmost  by  the  jealous  armaments  of  rival 
nations  ought  at  least  to  admire ;  and  not  less 
that  profound  corruption  of  manners  which  made 
the  domestic  lives  of  even  the  greatest  men, 
such  as  Augustus,  smks  of  pollution,  not  ade- 
quately  to  be  described  without  contamination, 
and  broke  up  the  union  of  the  married  life  in 
nations  yet  possessing  the  institution  of  mono- 
gamy, a  corruption  of  manners  both  represented 
and  authorized  by  the  idolatrous  polj^heism 
which  was  in  full  possession  as  well  of  public 
as  of  private  life.  These  two  things  as  to  the 
general  mass ;  moreover,  in  the  realm  of  thought 
that  l^situde  and  apathy  of  the  Hellenic  mind 
betokened  by  the  eclectic  fusion  and  faltering 
accents  of  its  philosophy,  and  reflected  in  its 
Roman  scholars.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
cultivated  Greeks  and  Jews  had  been  brought 
together  not  only  at  Alexandria  but  in  all  the 
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cities  of  the  empire,  without  the  higher  -know- 
ledge and  purer  life  of  the  Jew  communicating 
themselves  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  the 
Gentile. 

The  beginning  of  quite  a  different  state  of 
things  is  full  of  interest,  and  it  takes  place  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  Instead  now  of  Jews 
seated  to  the  number  of  many  thousands  at 
Rome,  and  invested  more  or  less  with  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizenship,  while  they  remained 
not  indeed  without  occasional  proselytes,  but  with 
all  their  Jewish  feelings  and  convictions  isolated 
amid  foreign  customs  and  corrupt  worship,  we 
shall  trace  the  foundation  of  a  commimity 
absorbing  gradually  the  Gentiles  into  its  bosom, 
and  imparting  to  them  the  worship  of  one 
Ck)d,  while  it  ceased  to  be  Jewish  itself.  Here, 
if  anywhere  in  history,  we  have  a  definite 
result  springing  from  a  definite  cause.  From 
this  time  forth  the  publication  of  a  certain  great 
fact    conducted,  by    Jewish    preachers    affected 

Greeks  and  Romans  as  they  never  were  affected 
before. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  after  the  Ascension, 

during  which,  according  to  the  precept^^  which 

they  had  received  from  their  Lord,  the  Apostles 

had    preached    only  to    the  Jews.     These  years 

accomplished,  the  Chief  Apostle  had  been  chosen 

^  So  stated  by  Clemeius  Alex.  Strom.  6,  5^  p.  636,  referred  to  bj 
Sanguinetiy  p.  197. 
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by  Divine  Providence  to  show  that  the  end  of 
diis  restriction  was  at  hand,  and  to  admit  the 
Gentile  Cornelius  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
By  this  event  a  new  horizon  was  opened  to  the 
Apostles.  At  once  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  marked  out  to  them  as  centres  from 
which  the  Gospel-kingdom  was  to  spread;  but 
first  and  most  of  all  the  imperial  city  itself.  As 
soon  as  it  was  clear  that  the  gift  of  "  repentance 
unto  life"^*  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Gentilea, 
Rome  was  indicated  as  the  great  field  for  such 
a  work.  The  very  name  of  Cornelius,  "a  cen- 
turion of  the  Italian  band,"  pointed  Homewards. 
It  was  in  exact  accordance  with  Peter's  position 
as  the  bearer  of  the  keys  that  he  should  first  open 
the  house  of  God  to  the  Gentiles:  and  it  was 
no'  less  in  accordance  with  it  that  he  should 
found  the  chief  and  principal  Church  in  the 
very  heart  of  heathendom.  And  this  was  brought 
about  by  events  seemingly  the  most  unlikely  to 
have  such  an  issue.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  thirteenth  year,  he  had  been  seized  by  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  put  to 
death  when  delivered  miraculously  from  prison, 
upon  which  it  is  said  he  'departed  and  went 
into  another  place."^^  That  the  kingdom  in  which 
Herod  ruled  would  henceforth,  so  long  as  Herod 
was  its  ruler,  be  unsafe  for  him,  is  plain.  But, 
moreover,  that  other  place,  of  which,  for  certain 

"  Acts  XL  la  «  Acte  xiL  17. 
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reasons,^^  the  Evangelist  did  not  disclose  the  name, 
is  known  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  ^^  to  have  been  the  city  of  Rome,  where 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  Peter 
laid  the  foundation  and  organized  the  construction 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  double  term  used 
of  this  event  by  ancient  writers  is  one  of  great 
significance  and  pregnant  meaning.  As  a  house 
is  not  a  chance  collection  of  stones  and  mortar, 
but  is  constructed  on  a  definite  plan  for  a  pre- 
conceived use,  so  when  they  say  that  Peter  founded 
and  constructed^^  the  Roman  Church,  they  mean 
that  he  instituted  a  society  with  the  principle 
of  life  in  itself,  exerting  definite  action  on  its 
members,  and  possessing  a  definite  government. 
Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than  this  statement 
of  S.  Irenaeus,  nor  more  unimpeachable  than  his 
authority.  But,  further,  exactly  what  he  had 
expressed  by  metaphor  had  been  said  in  direct 
words  by  a  contemporary  and  successor  of 
S.  Peter     in     his    office,    who,    writing    to    the 

^*  Hagemann,  Die  Romische  Kirclie,  pp.  661 — 663,  suggests  tHe 
danger  of  mentioniiig  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Church  when 
S.  Paul  was  on  his  trial  before  Nero  at  Rome. 

^^  Eusebius,  Hist  ii.  14 ;  Orosius,  vii.  6 ;  S.  Leo,  Serm.  82,  cap.  4, 
where  the  two  presences  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome,  the  first  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  and  the  second  in  that  of  Nero,  are  alluded  to.  **Nec 
mundi  dominam  times  Romam,  qui  in  CaiaphoB  domo  expayeras 
sacerdotis  ancillam.  Niun  quid  aut  judicio  Pilati  aut  saevitia 
Judaeorum  minor  erat  vel  in  Claudio  potestas,  vel  in  Nerone 
crudelitas."    See  Sanguineti,  p.  194,  De  Sede  Romana  B,  Petri. 

^'  S.  Irenaius,  iii.  3.  ©s^otEX/wtfotiTfc  o5v  xal  iixado/M^eavng  o/ 
fJMxdpiOi  'AT^ffroXo/  rijv  ixxXfjifiav  Aivtft  rriv  r^^  imcxo^g  Xt/rov^ 
yta¥  inyiipiaavj  quoted  also  by  Eusebius,  Hiit,  v.  6. 
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Corinthian  Church  in  the  same  generation  as 
the  martyrdom  of  the  two  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  observes  that^^  "  a  great  multitude  of  the 
elect  were  drawn  together  and  associated  by 
Ihem  in  a  holy  polit}'."  He  adds  that  "by 
the  endurance  of  many  suflPerings  and  tortures 
they  became  among  us,"  that  is,  at  Rome,  "  a 
most  honourable  example."  This  term,  polity, 
conveys  in  itself  all  which  has  been  above  indi- 
cated, for  just  as  the  Principate  of  the  empire 
was  a  polity  whose  subjects  were  governed  by 
it  civilly,  so  what  the  Apostles  set  up  was  a  holy 
polity  for  the  government  of  souls.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  remark  a  point  of  identity  in 
S.  Clement's  expression  with  that  of  Tacitus. 
Those  whom  the  third  Pope  after  S.  Peter 
mentions  as  associated  in  a  divine  polity  with 
the  two  Apostles,  and  by  their  admirable  endur- 
ance of  sufferings  becoming  in  Rome  a  great 
example,  and  those  whom  the  heathen  historian 
mentions  as  victims  of  Nero's  persecution  are 
"  a  great  multitude."*^  It  is  only  another  image 
of  the  word  polity,  when  Dionysius,  ^^  Bishop  of 
Corinth,  writing  to  the  Romans  about  the  year 


^  S.  Clemens,  Epist.  ad  Corint.  cap.  6. 

*>  4roXu  9'X^tfo^  ixXixrStv^  hrini  *xfiik'kkg  aixiag  %al  pa6d¥wg 
^d  ^ijXdv  va$6¥rtg,  v'S'odiP/fia  xaXX/orov  iyivofro  iv  li/M/)^,  ^'Qusesi. 
tMsimia  poenis  affecit — primo  correpti  qui  fatebantUTy  deinde  judicio 
eonmi  mnltitado  ingenB— convicti  sunt" 

**  Quoted  by  Eusebius,  ii.  25.  t^v  d^h  Tlsrfov  xai  IlauXou 
fvrtiav  ytfJihTsa^  FufiM/uv  n  xai  Koptv^iuv  ewtxifdittrs, 

III.  C 
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170,    calls   them  "the    plantation   of  Peter  and 
Paul." 

It  appears  then  that  Peter  came  to  Rome  to 
do    exactly   that  which    the    Roman   law    most 
expressly  forbade^  since  it  looked  with  the  ^itmost 
jealousy  upon  any  college  or  fellowship  of  men 
bound   together  by   rules    of  its    own,   and   not 
recognised  by  the  senate.     This  suggests  a  suffi- 
cient reason  ^^  why  the  Evangelist,  writing,  while 
Peter  was  still   alive,  what  would  fall   into  the 
hands  of  foes  as  well  as  friends,  passed  over  in 
silence  both  the  sphere  of  his  action  and  all  which 
he   accomplished  in  it.     Again,  the    narrative  of 
S.  Luke  ends  with  the  appearance  of  S.  Paul  at 
Rome  to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  Emperor 
Nero,   which    would   supply   a    further    adequate 
reason    for    passing    over    all    mention    of   the 
founding  a  Church   at  Rome.     But  it  is  a  fact 
that  S.  Luke  is  silent  about  S.  Peter's   acts  for 
a  period  of  several  years  after  his  delivery  from 
prison,  and  this  period  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  historical  statement  of  the   Roman  Church's 
foundation.      It  is  only  after  S.Peter  had  been 
driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  2^  banishing  the  Jews,    who  had   raised 

*2  See  Aberle's  treatise,  Theohgische  QuartaUchrift^  1868,  p.  3, 
who  lays  down  the  important  rule,  that  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  are  the  literary  productions  of  a  persecuted  community, 
which  was  forming  iteelf  under  the  pressure  of  persecution. 

^  Sanguineti,  p.  199,  makes  the  expulsion  of  S.  Peter  from  Home 
in  virtue  of  this  decree  to  occur  in  the  year  47.    Suet  Claudius,  25 
"  Judseos  impulsore  Christo  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit," 
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tumults  concerning  Christ,  that  S.  Luke  makes 
him  reappear  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  The 
mention  of  this  tumult,  and  of  the  emperors 
decree  arising  out  of  it  by  his  heathen  biogra- 
pher, gives  us  another  assurance  that  at  this  time 
the  Christian  faith  had  been  planted  in  Rome. 
His  words  point  evidently  to  the  stir;  created 
among  the  Jewish  residents  at  Rome  by  that 
event,  which  broke  them  up  into  antagonistic 
parties,  some  accepting  some  rejecting  the  Messiah 
declared  to  them.  Hence  would  follow  naturally 
the  expulsion  of  foreign  Jews  from'  Rome,  who 
would  be  represented  as  the  cause  of  the  "tumult.'* 
Again,  in  the  year  53,  at  the  end  of  eleven  years 
from  the  first  preaching  of  S.  Peter,  we  have  a 
very  striking  testimony  to  the  work  which  he  had 
done  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
diief  seat  of  idol  worship.  S.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Roman  Christians  at  that  time,  renders  thanks  to 
God  for  their  "  faith  being  spoken  of  throughout 
the  whole  world,"  and  that  "  their  obedience  had 
reached  all  men,"  terms  which  carry  with  them 
the  meaning  of  a  completely  constituted  and  very 
flouridbing  Church.  He  calls  them  besides,  "  full 
of  goodness  and  all  knowledge,  and  able  to 
admonish  others,"  a^d  "  desires  much  to  see  them 
that  he  might  impart  some  gratuitous  spritual  gift, 
to  confirm  them,  that  is,  to  console  himself  and 
them  with  their  mutual  faith,"  language  again 
which    implies     the    complete     formation    of    a 
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Churcli.2^  But  he,  moreover,  alleges  a  very 
remarkable  reason  why  he  had  not  hitherto 
visited  them.  He  states  that  it  had  been  his 
object,  while  labouring  at  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel-kingdom  from  Jerusalem  all  round  in  a 
circle  to  lUyricum,  and  there  planting  Churches, 
not  to  build  on  another  man's  foundation.^  Here 
he  uses  exactly  the  two  words  applied  by  ancient 
writers  to  Peter's  work  at  Rome,  that  is,  founding 
and  building:  and  he  adds,  ^'For  this  reason  I 
have  been  many  times  prevented  coming  to  you," 
that  is,  because  you  were  already  founded  and 
built  by  another.  But  when  S.  Paul  uses  such 
language,  it  is  evident  that  this  other  must  be  at 
least  of  equal  rank  with  himself.  Nor  did 
he  indeed  avoid  simple  preaching  where  other 
Apostles  preached,  for  this  he  had  done  in  JudsBa, 
but  he  avoided  founding  a  Church  on  another's 
foundation,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  his  going  into  Spain  to 
visit  them,  words  again  implying  that  they  did 
not  need  his  work  as  an  Apostle  to  found  their 
Church,  because  it  had  already  been  done  by 
another.  And,  in  fact,  five  years  later  his  own 
appeal  to  C«sar  led  him  as  it  were  incidentaUy  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  destined  to  do  a  great  work, 
to  be  associated  in  labour  and  in  martyrdom  with 

«  Rom.  L  8;  xvL  19;  xv.  14;  L  11. 

^  Capp.    15,   20.      7ira    /lii    i*z  aWirpioM    h/is>Jov    oixodofiSim 
See  above.    S.  Irenseus,  OtfAtyjtaitavrtg  xal  itxodofA^tfavrtg* 
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Peter,  and  so,  notwithstanding  his  own  words,  to 
have  his  authority  from  age  to  age  appealed  to, 
as  deposited  in  the  superior  Principate  of  the 
Roman  Church.  If^  however,  we  put  these 
several  expressions  of  his  letter  together,^^  they 
intimate  not  only  that  the  Roman  Church  had 
been  already  founded  and  built,  that  is,  organised, 
but  that  it  had  attained  so  great  a  distinction 
that  its  faith  and  obedience  were  spoken  of  among 
Christians  all  over  the  world. 

The  next  incident  we  are  told  concerning  it 
comes  from  a  pagan  source,  and  assures  us  that 
in  the  year  58,  the  very  year  of  S.  Paul's  first  visit 
to  Rome,  the  highest  Roman  nobility  had  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Faith.  In  that 
year  Tacitus  mentions  that  Pomponia  Grsecina, 
wife  of  Plautius,  the  conqueror  of  Britain,  who 
was  charged  as  an  adherent  of  a  "foreign  super- 
stition," was  committed  to  the  judgment  of  her 
husband.^  It  was  a  charge  involving  both  life 
and  reputation,  but  the  husband  acquitted  his 
wife,  who  continued,  says  Tacitus,  to  an  advanced 
age,  to  indulge  her  sorrowful  mode  of  existence 
and  sad  spirit,  words  which  all  commentators  had 
interpreted  as  intimating  the  Christian  profession. 
But  in  these  days  when  the  catacombs  are  reveal- 

^  See  Saagaineti,  pp.  140—143. 

^  '<  Isque  prisco  institato,  propinqois  coiam,  de  capite  famaqtie 
oonjngiB  cognovity  et  insontem  nuntiavit  Longa  huic  .  .  .  ffitas  et 
contintia  triBtitia  fait.  .  .  .  Per  quadiaginta  annoe  non  culta  ma. 
lngabri,  non  animo  nisi  maesto  egit" 
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ing  their  secrets  to  the  sagacity  and  rare  learning 
of  one  who  may  be  called  almost  their  first  true 
explorer,  the  name  of  Pomponius  Graecinus,  the 
near  relative  of  the  lady  named  above,  has  been 
found  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  cemetery  of 
Callistus,  and  it  is  rendered  most  highly  probable 
that  she  is  the  very  Lucina  known  in  the  times 
of  the  Apostles  for  her  devotion  to  the  martyrs, 
and  her  burying  their  relics  in  her  own  sepulchre. 

Thus  when  Seneca  and  Burrus  were  the  con- 
fidential ministei's  of  Nero,  and  when  S.  Paul  was 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Rome  by  his  appeal  to 
Csesar,  and  as  such  was  placed  in  the  custody  of 
this  very  Burrus,  as  prsetorian  prefect,  one  of  the 
noblest  Roman  ladies  was  tried  on  an  accusation 
of  having  received  the  hateful  foreign  superstition. 
It  is  of  the  highest  probability  both  that  she  was 
well  known  to  Seneca,  and  that  he  was  present  at 
the  examinations  which  S.  Paul  underwent  before 
the  emperor.  Thus  the  philosopher  and  the  Faith 
were  at  least  brought  into  the  closest  contact. 

Six  years  later,  in  the  year  64,  we  have  the 
unimpeachable  witness  of  Tacitus  to  the  greatness 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul 
in  the  twenty-two  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  coming  of  the  former  to  Rome.  When 
the  persecution  of  Nero  broke  out,  he  records  that 
a  "  vast  multitude  "  gave  the  testimony  of  martyr- 
dom to  their  belief^    We  may  thus  compute 

M  Annal  15,  44. 
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what  had  been  the  growth  of  a  community,  which 
80  few  years  after  its  first  origin  was  strong 
enough  to  render  such  a  proof  of  its  faith.  We 
may  note  at  the  same  time  how  in  the  centre  of 
heathenism,  under  the  eyes  of  Nero,  amid  a  society 
eaten  out  with  the  most  profligate  corruption,  a 
work  had  been  accomplished  unheard  of  upon  the 
earth  before.  It  was  not  merely  among  Jews, 
prepared  by  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  by  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  but  out  of 
Gentiles  in  their  worst  stage  of  moral  decline,  that 
a  spiritual  community  had  been  founded,  which 
could  pass  through  such  a  shock,  and  far  from 
losing  transmit  its  life  onwards  with  a  yet  more 
vigorous  growth.  Such  a  result  supposes  a  vast 
work  of  previous  charity,  the  work  of  converting 
soul  by  soul,  of  instructing,  catechising,  baptizing, 
holding  assemblies  for  preaching  and  for  worship 
within  the  precincts  of  private  houses,  which  alone 
were  in  a  measure  safe  under  the  protection  of 
domestic  liberty.  In  this  manner  the  whole  sacra- 
mental life  had  to  be  transfused  by  the  daily 
operation  of  its  powers  into  a  mass  of  converts, 
partly  Jewish,  partly  heathen,  and  with  regard  to 
all  these  latter  it  was  requisite  to  implant  the  new 
principle  of  obedience  to  foreign  teachers  without 
public  warrant,  and  to  make  the  new  principle  of 
faith  in  the  unseen  the  spring  of  every  action. 
We  see,  then,  that  the  Church,  which  in  its 
eleventh  year  was  already  renowned  among  all 
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Christians  for  such  a  faith  and  such  an  obedience, 
was  after  another  eleven  years,  and  before  the 
episcopate  of  its  founder  had  terminated,  the  first 
to  incur  persecution  from  the  emperor,  in  which 
its  witnesses,  enduring  every  extreme  of  mockery 
and  cruelty,  amounted  to  a  vast  multitude,  as 
attested  by  one  who  denounced  their  belief  as  a 
pernicious  superstition,  and  declared  their  crimes 
to  merit  the  severest  punishment.  ^^  Now,  beside 
the  pressure  of  continued  unlawfulness,  with  all  its 
individual  sufferings,  history  has  noted  ten  distinct 
attacks  of  the  emperors  on  the  Christian  people  in 
the  first  three  centuries.  It  was  fitting  that  the 
first  of  these,  the  augury  and  anticipation  of  the 
rest,  should  fall  as  the  token  and  crown  of  its 
eminence  upon  that  Church  which  possessed  the 
superior  principate.  But  where  in  human  things 
would  it  be  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
than  between  the  Rome  which  lived  from  Cicero 
to  Claudius,  in  all  pride  and  sensuality,  and 
breathes  to  us  still  in  the  pages  of  its  great  writers, 
and  the  Rome  which  produced  its  witnesses  clad  in 
the  skins  of  beasts  and  the  garments  of  pitch  at 
the  games  of  Nero,  and  while  his  "  golden  house  " 
occupied  three  of  the  seven  hills,  buried  its 
founders,   when   their  victory   was    won,   in   the 

^  "Repressa  in  praesens  exitiabilis  superstitio  .  .  .  sontes  et 
novissima  exempla  meritos.'^  It  is  the  contemporary  and  admirer 
of  Trajan,  and  the  friend  of  Pliny,  who  fi]>eaks,  and  his  words  cast 
a  light  upon  their  conduct  in  the  persecution  of  Bithynia  and  the 
judgment  of  S.  Ignatius. 
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chamber  beside  the  Ostian  Road,  and  in  the 
sepulchral  vault  of  the  Vatican,  that  first  hall 
of  assembly  of  a  more  than  royal  line.^® 

But  that  we  may  appreciate  the  work  of  Peter, 
it  requires  to  be  more  accurately  described. 

The  conversion  of  the  centurion  Cornelius,  the 
first  fruit  of  the  Gentiles,  was  accompanied  by  a 
visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  recalled 
to  mind  in  its  chief  circumstances  the  day  of 
Pentecost  itself;  for  indeed  it  betokened  no  less 
an  event  than  the  actual  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  from  Jewish  converts  to  the  whole  world 
of  the  Gentiles.  It  had  been  preluded  by  a  vision 
in  which  Peter,  praying  at  noon-day  on  the  top 
of  the  house  of  Simon  at  Joppa,  had  seen 
*'the  heaven  open  and  a  vessel  like  a  great  sheet 
descending  upon  him,  bound  at  its  four  comers 
and  let  down  upon  the  earth,  in  which  were  all 
four-footed  creatures  of  the  earth,  wild  beasts, 
reptiles,  and  birds,  and  a  voice  was  heard  saying, 

^  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotter,  ii.  370,  notes  the  sedulous  care  of  tlie 
Churches,  especially  the  Apostolical,  "  dei  sejwlcri  del  lovo  vescovi, 
come  testimoiii  della  siiccessione  e  della  fede  derivatc  dagli  apostoli." 
Thus  from  S.  Peter  to  Pope  Victor  in  197,  the  Popes  were  hurled 
in  Crypta  Vaticana  :  there  the  successors  of  S.  Peter  were  ranged  in 
burial  round  liim,  as  at  Alexandria  those  of  S.  Mark  bt^side  him 
(torn.  i.  31).  In  the  time  of  Pope  Zephyrinus,  "  Caiu  puhlicamente 
citaya  in  Roma  gli  eretici  a  riconoscere  nei  trofei  del  Vaticano  e  della 
via  Ostiense  i  pegni  deU'  apostolica  origuie  della  chiesa  Romana,  e 
della  sua  fede "  (ii.  370).  fy^  ^<  «"«  rpo^aia  rSjv  *  AvoeroXuv  f^u 
Sft^au  sav  y6t,p  hXfierig  axsX^/v  M  rh  Barixavhv,  i]  M  rriv  odhv  njir 
*CLCTiaVy  tbpfiattg  ree  rp&Tasa  ruv  ravrriv  }6pv6afitvtii¥  r^v  fXxXfjff/av. 
See  Euseb.  ii.  25,  who  states  that  their  tombs  bore  the  names  of  the 
Apostles. 
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Arise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat,"  Such  waa  the  divine 
intimation  of  what  was  presently  to  be.  There 
followed  immediately  upon  this  vision  the  con- 
version of  Cornelius,  his  kinsmen  and  particular 
friends.  But  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  recognised 
in  this  act  the  opening  up  of  the  whole  Grentile 
worid  to  their  preaching.  Peter's  imprisonment 
by  Herod,  and  miraculous  delivery  by  the  angel, 
happened  shortly  afterwards,  upon  which  he 
forthwith  "departed  into  another  place."  And 
in  this  other  place  it  was  that  the  vision  in  all 
its  exactness  was  accomplished.  In  Rome,  the 
seat  of  power,  the  capital  of  all  the  subject 
provinces,  whither  congregated  all  that  was  rich, 
ambitious,  distinguished,  but  likewise  the  central 
slave-market  of  the  world,  the  sink  of  the  nations, 
whither  drained  aU  that  was  vile  and  suffering, 
— ^in  Rome  Peter  was  to  find  the  four-footed 
creatures  of  the  earth,  ita  wild  beasts,  reptiles, 
and  birds,  whom  he  should  spiritually  kill  and 
eat,  that  is,  amalgamate  into  one  community. 
What  image  could  more  clearly  represent  the 
variety  of  Peter's  Gentile  converts,  here  and 
there  a  senator,  such  as  Cornelius  Pudens,  here 
and  there  a  high-born  lady,  such  as  Pomponia 
GrsBcina,  but  many  fi-eedmen  and  slaves  from 
the  household  of  Narcissus,  from  the  imperial 
palace  itself,  from  hundreds  of  other  houses,  whose 
domestics  were  like  a  nation,  women  of  all  ranks, 
the  unlearned  and  the  poor.     Add  to  these  the 
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foreigners  of  all  nations  and  all  religions,  of  all 
climates  and  of  every  temperament  from  the 
extreme  of  Eastern  superstition  to  that  of  Western 
barbarism,  who  were  to  be  found  at  Rome,  and 
from  whom  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  would 
select  the  recipients  of  divine  grace.  The  popu- 
lation of  Rome  at  this  time  represented  all  the 
diversities  of  human  nature,  and  all  the  various 
trials  which  the  vitality  of  the  Gospel-seed  was 
to  experience  in  future  times  and  distant  regions 
were  collected  here,  so  that  its  Church  would  be 
an  epitome  of  the  Church  in  the  whole  world. 
These  were  they  who  had  been  all  in  their  natural 
condition  ^^  common  and  tmclean,"  sunk  in  the 
impurities  of  heathenism,  though  diverse  in  their 
qualities,  but  whom  the  mouth  of  Peter  was  to 
cleanse  by  the  Word  and  the  power  following  on 
that  Word,  and  then  to  offer  up  in  mystical 
sacrifice  to  God ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down 
visibly  to  signify  and  commence  a  work  which 
had  had  no  parallel  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  The  highest  effort*  of  philosophy  had  been 
to  lay  hold  of  choice  minds:  it  never  dreamed 
of  admitting  the  multitude  into  its  lecture-rooms, 
of  associating  the  slave  with  the  free-bom,  of 
setting  down  the  rich  and  poor  to  feed  at  one 
table,  of  raising  women  to  the  utmost  height  of 
its  precepts.  The  hetoera  indeed  was  at  times 
seen  at  an  Epicurean  feast,  but  without  putting 
off  the  reproach  of  her  life.    It  is  only  in  the 
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Gospel  that  she  wiped  the  Master  s  feet  with  her 
hair,  and  entering  a  sinner  came  forth  a  saint: 
only  in  the  Church  that  Mary  Magdalen  becomes 
the  first  example  and  the  type  of  a  whole  class 
which  washes  to  the  whitest  purity  robes  that 
have  been  soiled  in  the  deepest  pollution.  In 
fine,  philosophy  never  essayed  to  erect  a  discipline 
tender  enough  to  receive  the  weakest,  and  strong 
enough  to  enable  women  and  children  to  die,  not 
as  an  exit  from  evik,  but  in  witness  of  truth. 
The  attempt  to  unite  in  a  moral  band  men  and 
women  of  all  nations,  all  ranks,  all  varieties  of 
mind,  education,  and  outward  circumstances,  was 
entirely  new  in  its  conception :  and  this  was  what 
Peter  did  for  the  first  time,  in  the  greatest  and 
most  dissolute  city  of  the  empire,  at  its  worst 
period,  when  a  Claudius  and  a  Nero  ruled  its 
men,  when  Agrippina  and  Poppsea  swayed  its 
female  society:  and  the  first  point  in  which  his 
work  stands  in  the  deepest  contrast  with  any 
previous  philosophy,  is  the  variety  of  the  subjects 
on  which  it  was  exercised. 

More  remarkable  yet  is  the  contrast  which  in 
its  inmost  nature  it  exhibits. 

Peter  appeared  at  Rome  as  one  sent  by 
another.  Himself  a  messenger,  an  ambassador, 
he  called  on  men  to  accept  as  Redeemer,  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King,  a  Person  who  a  few  years 
before  had  appeared  on  earth  as  man  in  all 
these  characters.     Further,  he  called  on  men  to 
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discard  the  thousand  gods  of  heathendom  for  the 
one  God  whose  Son  this  Person  claimed  to  be: 
and,  moreover,  to  follow  a  course  of  life  which 
should  be  after  the  pattern  of  His;  and  to  join 
in  a  worship  the  beginning  and  end  of  which 
centred  in  Him.  The  existing  pagan  religions 
had  inherited  a  worship  from  which  morality  had 
long  been  severed:  the  existing  philosophies  had 
cultivated  morality,  and  Stoicism  at  least  had 
grounded  it  on  dogma,  but  no  one  of  them 
had  any  worship  of  its  own:  whereas  in  this 
new  teaching  the  dogmas  of  faith,  the  rules  of 
morality,  and  the  practices  of  worship  had  a 
common  root  in  the  Person  whose  kingdom  was 
proclaimed,  and  all  these,  again,  were  united  in 
visible  symbols,  sanctioned  by  Him,  and  deriving 
from  Him  their  power  to  hold  together  a  visible 
society.  The  beginning  is  laid  by  the  living 
Word :  nothing  but  the  fulness,  the  persuasiveness, 
the  pliability,  the  force  of  such  an  instrument 
as  human  speech  would  suffice  to  declare  the 
message,  on  the  acceptance  of  which  all  depends, 
no  attraction  but  that  of  soul  upon  soul  suffice 
to  render  it  acceptable.  As  this  double  power 
had  been  used  to  the  utmost  by  Him  who  spoke 
as  never  man  spake,  and  from  whom  virtue  went 
forth,  so  was  it  used  by  all  those  who  spoke  in 
Hb  name.  The  vocal  presence,  the  Uving  person, 
is  the  indispensable  basis  of  the  work  of  con* 
version  to  a  new  faith.     But  when  this  has  done 
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its  first  task,  when  men  have  listened  and  helieved, 
the  marks  of  the  King  are  set  upon  those  who 
receive  Him,  and  they  become  His  by  power  of 
another  kind.  The  illumination  which  the  living 
Word  of  the  vocal  presence  had  prepared  was 
completed  in  Baptism,  by  which  the  name  of  the 
triune  God  was  confessed  and  accepted,  and  a 
sacred  character  impressed  on  the  recipient :  and 
provision  was  made  for  daily  worship  and  for 
daily  life  in  a  sacrifice  wherein  this  King  and 
Redeemer  communicated  Himself  to  the  souL 
But  in  these  acts  were  stored  up  at  once  the 
highest  doctrine  and  the  ground  of  all  morality 
to  the  Christian.  By  his  baptism  he  became  the 
consecrated  creature  of  God:  by  his  sharing  in 
the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  consecration  was 
maintained,  deepened,  and  extended  in  him. 
These  two  rites  were  to  him  a  revelation  of  God, 
and  no  less  did  all  the  acts  and  all  the  duties 
of  daily  life  flow  out  of  them.  In  precisely  the 
same  manner  the  other  five  great  rites,  which 
make  up  aU  that  is  wanted  for  the  life  of  a 
community  or  of  the  individuals  who  belong  to 
it,  were  derivations  of  divine  power,  at  once 
containing  doctrine,  enforcing  morality,  and 
practising  worship.  Thus  the  kingdom  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  fulness  and  attraction  of 
vocal  teaching  had  its  compactness,  completeness, 
and  cohesion  in  the  sacramental  system,  which 
joined    its    subjects  in   one  belief,  practice,  and 
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adoration,  being  itself  the  transfusion  of  Christ 
into  His  people,  their  generation  from  His  Person. 
This  was  the  nature  of  the  society  which  Peter 
set  up  at  Rome,  in  which  nature  its  contrast 
with  every  preceding  philosophy  was  yet  more 
striking  than  in  the  variety  of  its  subjects. 

To  make  this  clearer  let  us  take  the  four 
most  illustrious  names  of  Greek  Philosophy,  and 
compare  the  work  which  they  achieved  with  that 
of  Peter. 

And  here  what  was  the  most  remarkable  and 
original  idea  in  that  Philosophy  appears  nearly 
at  its  rise.  We  know  but  little  with  certainty 
of  what  Pythagoras  taught,  but  every  authority 
concurs  in  attributing  to  him  the  conception 
of  a  society  of  men  bound  together  by  a  moral 
discipline  and  common  belief  The  name  itself, 
the  study  of  wisdom,  he  is  said  to  have  invented, 
observing'^  that  while  some  men  are  the  slaves 
of  glory,  and  others  of  money,  there  are  a  few 
who,  counting  all  things  else  as  dross,  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  nature  of  things. 
But  though  himself  a  man  with  an  extreme  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  trusting  much  to  his  OMm 
self-inquiry  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
he  seems  to  have  attributed  the  highest  import- 
ance rather  to  a  practical  life  grounded  upon 
unity  of  belief  than  to  mere  science,  which  he 
subordinated  to  a  moral  end.     Simplicity  of  food, 

»  Cicero,  Tim.  Dis.  v.  3. 
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daily  self-examination,  purity  of  morals,  were 
required  of  his  disciples.  And  he  trusted  his 
teaching  only  to  the  living  body  of  men,  for, 
writing  nothing,  he  actually  formed  a  society 
which  carried  on  his  doctrine.  It  obtained  a 
considerable  success,  grew  and  flourished  in 
Crotona,  until  the  fear  which  it  occasioned  as 
a- political  union  brought  on  persecution,  which 
finally  broke  up  the  society,  though  all  through 
Grecian  history  we  find  individuals,  and  those 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  day,  imbued 
with  so-called  Pythagorean  tenets. 

In  this  conception  of  Pjrthagoras  there  was 
to  some  extent  a  sort  of  natural  anticipation  of 
the  Christian  Church.  And  his  great  ^  personal 
qualities,  combined  with  a  noble  religious  purpose, 
produced  a  result,  which,  however,  was  frustrated 
and  dissolved  by  the  first  attack  of  violence. 
That  which  he  attempted,  a  political  society 
based  upon  moral  and  religious  principles,  was 
never  repeated  with  the  same  definiteness  in 
Greek  history  again.  His  successors  admired  his 
idea,  entertained  it  in  their  thoughts,  but  never 
ventured  to  carry  it  out. 

Plato,  himself  in  a  measure  a  Pythagorean, 
conceived  philosophy  as  a  system  of  teaching  to 
be  conveyed  orally  by  the  master  to  his  disciples, 
that  is,  to  the  few  who  can  be  found  fitted  for 
such  pursuits  by  natural  gifts,  and  prepared  by 
moral  discipline  and  by  earnestness  of  purpose. 
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The  injunction,*^ .  "  Take  care  that  these  things 
do  not  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  unprepared 
and  uninstructed  men,"  may  be  called  his  key- 
note. In  a  school  so  selected,  so  laboriously 
trained,  and  in  which  the  gifts  of  nature  should 
be  ripened  by  the  finest  art,  the  most  careful 
study,  he  looked,  if  anywhere,  for  that  immortal 
line  of  living  men  which  was  to  continue  on 
his  own  work.  But  at  this  point  he  stopped. 
He  composed  indeed  an  ideal  republic,  and  he 
modified  in  another  treatise  his  ideal  views  for 
the  actual  needs  of  what  if  not  the  best  in  itself 
should  be  the  best  that  was  practicable:  but  to 
the  formation  of  an  actual  society,  such  as 
Pythagoras  both  conceived  and  attempted,  he 
did  not  aspire.  The  fate  of  Socrates  as  well  as 
the  result  of  Pythagoras  were  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  only  founded  a  school,  which  went  through 
five  modifications.  We  know  him  now  entirely 
by  those  writings  which  he  would  not  himself 
allow  to  represent  his  whole  mind,  inasmuch  as 
he  thought  it  impossible  for  any  fixed  type  to 
convey  the  fuU  system  of  any  art,  much  less  the 
secrets  of  philosophy. 

Aristotle,  in  lus  conception  of  philosophy, 
stood  very  much  on  the  same  standing-ground 
as  his  master  Plato.     With  prodigious  industry, 

^  Epist.  2,  p.  314.  I  follow  the  oiigiiial  Alexandrine  editora  and 
Mr.Qiote  in  believing  the  authenticity'  of  this  epistle  against  the 
inspicions  of  some  Qermans. 

ni.  D 
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curiosity,  and  learning,  with  a  most  subtle,  pene- 
trating, and  accurate  intellect,  he  set  himself  to 
obtain  truth  by  the  force  of  the  human  reason 
in  logic,  ethics,  and  physics.  No  one  man, 
perhaps,  by  the  power  of  his  own  reason  ever 
effected  so  much.  He  may  be  termed  the  father 
of  literature,  being  the  first  to  collect  books, 
and  the  great  Alexandrine  library,  the  formation 
of  which  we  might  call  the  beginning  of  literature, 
owed  its  first  origin  to  that  zeal  for  knowledge 
which  the  great  master  communicated  to  his  royal 
pupil,  and  which  that  pupil's  successors  carried  out 
in  their  famous  foundation.  He,  with  Plato,  and 
still  more  than  Plato,  is  the  representative  through 
all  time  of  human  culture.  Like  Plato  he  limited 
himself  to  the  formation  of  a  school,  and  with 
all  his  love  for  books  subordinated  the  written 
'  to  the  spoken  word.  His  writings  have  been 
considered  the  notebooks  of  his  lectures.  Aristotle 
created  two  sciences,  logic  and  ethics,  but  he 
made  no  society  of  men.  He  conceived  and 
described  all  polities,  but  he  too  shrunk  from 
the  attempt  to  create  that  noblest  one  which 
should  rest  on  the  precepts  and  practices  of 
philosophy. 

In  Zeno  we  find  a  considerable  modification 
of  the  mental  standing-ground  occupied  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  No  longer  aspiring  to  universal 
knowledge  in  and  for  itself,  it  was  pre-eminently 
a  practical  system,  to  found  which  he  limited  his 


t 
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efforts.  In  him  the  study  of  logic,  ethics,  and 
physics,  the  whole  force  of  his  reason,  was  directed 
to  afford  an  inner  support  to  man  amid  the  troubles 
of  life.  Those  studies  were  pursued  indeed,  but 
not   as  a  part  simply  of  human  culture,  which  I 

had  its  end  in  itself.      They  were  subordinated  I 

to  a  moral  purpose.  Philosophy  became  the 
instructress  of  humanity,  ai^d  of  a  humanity  felt  ' 

to  be  sick  in  almost  all  its  members.  Man,  as 
a  spark  of  the  universal  reason  which  ruled  the 
world,  was  to  direct  his  life  in  conformity  with 
that  reason,  represented  in  the  laws   of  nature,  » 

and  to  live  according  to  those  laws  was  the 
conception  of  virtue.      Philosophy  thus  took  up  ' 

at  least  in  part  the  standing-ground  proper  to 
religion,  and  Zeno,  passing  at  a  bound  the  limits  i 

of  states  and  nations,  conceived  the  race  of  man 
as  a  flock  in  one  pasture  feeding  on  a  common 
law,  the  law  of  reason.  If  we  go  on  from  the 
conception  to  its  realization,  we  find  that  Zeno 
too  established  a  school:  and  as  the  many  were 
foolish,  and  the  few  only  in  progress  towards 
wisdom,  his  school  was  to  be  composed  of  such 
proficients.  Now,  although  the  Stoic  was  some- 
times driven  to  confess  that  a  wise  man  had  never 
yet  been  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  strongest 
and  most  earnest  natures  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  during  the  three  centuries  which  followed 
his  teaching  down  to  the  time  of  Claudius  were 
attacted  by  that  elaborate  system  of  duty — ^the 
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subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  universal 
reason— drawn  out  in  Stoic  morality. 

What  then  is  the  common  eflfect  of  philosophy 
as  seen  in  these  four  examples  of  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  and  their  several 
systems?  Certainly  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  cannot  be  expected  to  rise  higher  than  in 
the  three  former  instances,  nor  the  stedfastness 
of  human  purpose  to  exceed  the  fourth.  What 
had  been  the  result  upon  human  society?  So 
much  as  this.  A  few  minds  here  and  there  out 
of  the  mass  had  been  affected.  Such  minds 
accepted  and  professed  certain  tenets :  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  they  conformed  their  lives 
and  actions  to  the  tenets.  Pythagoras,  indeed, 
attempted  to  forjn  a  body  of  men  so  acting,  but 
his  society  was  dissolved.  The  Stoics  afterwards 
approached  nearest  in  their  system  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  practical  end,  but,  not  to  say  that 
the  profession  was  severed  from  the  practice,  the 
professors  of  Stoicism  remained  single  and  isolated.  ' 
No  such  thing  as  a  Platonic,  Peripatetic,  or  Stoic 
city,  town,  village,  or  even  family  existed.  Cato 
of  Utica  was  a  Stoic,  but  he  ruled  his  household 
as  a  Roman  slaveholder,  and  when,  in  accordance 
with  Stoic  rule  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
his  hand  was  still  swelling  from  the  effects  of  a 
blow  given  to  a  slave.  Where  were  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  the  fathers,  mothers, 
husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  living 
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a  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  Peripatetic,  or  Stoic  life 
together  ?  Philosophy,  then,  constructed  no 
social  building :  its  professors  remained  single 
stones.  This  was  one  defect  betokening  its 
impotence.  And  another  was  that  it  carefully 
abstained  from  attacking  in  practice  that  system 
of  worship  which  its  teaching  tended  to  deny. 
It  had,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  Zeno  taken  up, 
so  far  as  concerned  the  formation  of  the  interior 
life,  the  standing-ground  of  religion,  and  claimed 
to  be  the  instructress  of  human  nature  and  the 
guide  of  human  actions :  it  had  professed,  as  in 
Zeno's  sect,  the  belief  in  one  power  ruling  all 
things  with  an  inexorable  chain  of  cause  and 
eflfect,  but  the  whole  world  around  was  left  in 
fuU  possession  of  polytheism :  the  altars  in  count- 
less temples  smoked  as  before  with  sacrifices  to 
Jupiter,  and  a  crowd  of  conflicting  deities,  while 
the  Stoic  philosopher  was  seen,  like  the  rest, 
taking  part  in  his  country's  worship.  He  had 
no  tangible  sacrifice  to  ofier  to  the  universal 
reason,  which  he  professed  to  believe,  but 
hecatombs  to  gods  and  goddesses  whom  in  his 
heart  he  despised. 

Now  measure  what  Peter  did  at  Rome  during 
the  principates  of  Claudius  and  Nero  with  what 
these  great  men  and  their  follbwers  had  all  failed 
to  do.  During  about  the  same  number  of  years 
as  those  in  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
formed  at    Croton   a    society   of   the   most  dis- 
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tinguislied  inhabitants,  Peter  had  formed  at  Rome 
a  society  including  the  highest  and  lowest,  the 
young  and  the  old,  in  one  bond.  In  the  former 
case  the  brilliant  circle  of  educated  men  formed 
by  Pythagoras  was  scattered  by  a  persecution, 
and  never  was  restored  again.  In  like  manner 
the  arm  of  Nero  came  down  upon  Peter  s  society, 
which  he  had  drawn  out  of  the  four-footed 
creatures  of  the  earth,  the  wild  beasts  and 
reptiles,  and  birds  of  the  prophetic  vision,  and 
a  "great  multitude"  died.  But  the  society  lived: 
it  lived  to  meet  many  such  another  storm  in 
successive  generations;  to  yield  up  again  and 
again  a  great  multitude  to  the  same  sufferings. 
It  lived  on  in  the  self-same  city:  after  eighteen 
hundred  years  it  lives  stiU,  and  in  the  self-same 
chair  in  which  Peter  taught,  his  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eighth  successor  teaches  still. 

But  the  disciplines  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  and 
of  Zeno  afford  us  absolutely  nothing  to  compare 
as  a  society  with  that  of  Peter.  They  produce 
individual  and  diverging  specimens  of  certain 
schools  of  thought,  but  a  community  ruled  by 
such  thought  they  have  not  to  show.  It  is  not 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  create  such  a  com- 
munity; they  had  the  wish,  but  were  far  from 
having  the  power.  It  is  expressed  exactly  in 
Zeno's  conception  of  the  human  polity,  which 
Plutarch  speaks  of  as  so  much  admired;  expressed, 
but  never  realized.     This  impotence  of  philosophy 
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running  through  eight  centuries  from  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  was  shown  two  hundred  years 
after  Peter,  in  the  case  of  the  most  fervent,  most 
consistent,  most  elaborate,  and  the  last  of  Grecian 
systems.  Plotinus  besought  the  Emperor  Gallienus 
to  grant  the  pMlosophers  a  city  wherein  a  system 
of  life  could  be  carried  out  after  Plato's  modeL 
It  was  to  be  called  Platonopolis,  and  be  situated 
in  Campania.  But  the  emperor  did  not  assent, 
and  Neoplatonism,  like  its  predecessors,  went 
without  its  city.  Before  that  time,  in  the  two 
centuries  preceding  the  lectures  of  Plotinus  at 
£ome,  a  divine  city  had  been  built  up  in  the 
teeth  of  imperial  persecution,  there  and  in  every 
centre  of  human  intercourse  and  thought  through- 
out the  empire.  S.  Laurence  could  have  shown 
Plotinus  the  treasures  of  that  city  in  a  multitude 
of  the  poor  and  destitute  such  as  philosophy  had 
never  fed ;  and  S.  Laurence's  own  life  and  death 
might  have  imparted  to  him  the  secret  how  he 
who  was  carried  from  the  Mamertine  prison  to 
execution  founded  under  Nero's  eyes,  and  in  his 
despite,  a  permanent  Christian  poUty,  whilst 
imperial  favour  was  solicited  in  vain  to  grant  a 
single  city  for  the  trial  of  a  philosophic  experi- 
ment. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  Peter's  work  as  con- 
trasted with  the  work  of  philosophy. 

But  in  calling  it  Peter's  work,  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  was  the  work  of  Another,  adminis- 
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tered  by  Peter.  As  the  impotence  of  philosophy 
lay  precisely  in  this  that  it  had  no  one  to  follow, 
so  the  power  of  the  new  faith  lay  in  those  two 
words,  "Follow  Me."  The  contrast  here  with 
the  ancient  philosophers  is  most  striking. 
Pjrthagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno, 
Cleanthes,  Plotinus  also,  Porph3aius,  and  the 
rest  would  have  liked  to  form  a  society 
after  their  own  principles,  but  it  never  entered 
into  their  thoughts  to  say.  Follow  me.  The 
ancient  wisdom  had  indeed  said — "Follow  God."^ 
It  remained  for  Him  alone  when  He  appeared  on 
earth  to  say,  "Follow  Me."  The  words  in  the 
mouth  of  a  mere  man  are  absurd.  They  had 
disciples,  but  no  one  of  them  ventured  to  set  up 
himself  as  the  germ  of  a  polity,  though  they  did 
conceive  a  polity,  as  the  medium  of  teaching  a 
doctrine.  Not  one  of  them  thought  of  associating 
truth  with  his  own  person,  or  imagined  that 
union  of  the  truth  with  the  life  of  a  single  man 
transfused'  into  a  body  of  men,  which  is  the  idea 
of  the  Church.  The  only  faint  resemblance  of 
this  is  the  fact,  if  it  be  one,  that  the  Stoics  framed 
their  doctrine  of  the  Wise  Man  after  the  living 
character  of  Socrates.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
several  generations  after  Christ  had  come,  the 
Neopythagoreans  idealised  their  conception  of 
the  philosophic  life  first  in  the  person  of  Pjrtha- 
goras,  and  then  in  that  of  Apollonius;   that  is, 

^  See  Cicero,  De  Fin.  iii.  21. 
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with  the  picture  of  Christ  in  the  four  Grospels 
before  them,  and  the  sight  of  the  Church  growing 
out  of  that  model  under  their  eyes,  they  bethought 
themselves  to  construct  a  heathen  Christ,  and  to 
attribute  whatever  was  great,  noble,  and  attractive 
in  human  nature  as  they  conceived  it  to  two  dead 
men.  One  of  these  had  lived  seven  hundred  years 
before,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  name,  but 
scarcely  any  authentic  documents  as  to  the  details 
of  his  life  and  teaching  :  the  other  had  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  Author  of  Christianity, 
but  his  life  had  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  any 
one  of  his  own  time,  and  without  any  effect  on 
the  world.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
years,  the  legend  of  Apollonius,  like  that  of 
Pythagoras,  lent  itself  to  every  embellishment  of 
fiction.  Far  otherwise  in  the  caae  of  Him  whom 
they  feebly  attempted  to  copy.  "Follow  Me" 
was  as  creative  as  "  Let  there  be  light."  Uttered 
by  the  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  those  words 
aggregated  Apostles  to  Him  who  spoke  them: 
uttered  by  those  Apostles  afterwards,  they  built 
up  the  Church.  On  Peter's  mind  especially 
they  had  been  impressed  as  those  words  which 
conveyed  the  greatness  of  his  office,  and  his 
resemblance  therein  to  his  Lord,  his  supreme 
pastoral  power,  and  his  crucifixion.^  But  they 
contained  likewise   the  whole    structure    of   the 

**  See  John  i.  44,  where  these  wotds  stand  at  the  very  beginning 
of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  xxL  19,  where  they  occur  at  the  end  of  it. 
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Church,  as  the  great  "Following  of  Christ,"  the 
society  which  carried  His  truth  in  them,  and  with 
His  truth  His  power.  As  then  the  philosophers 
were  the  theologians  of  heathenism,  so  the  propa- 
gation of  philosophy  which  they  contemplated  was 
by  means  of  the  society  which  the  teacher  insti- 
tuted. In  this  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Portico,  and  the  Garden  were  at  one :  and,  indeed, 
no  other  propagation  was  at  that  time  possible. 
There  was  philosophy  long  before  there  were 
libraries,  and  libraries  again  for  ages  before  even 
the  notion  could  arise  of  substituting  a  book  for  a 
society,  which,  indeed,  before  the  invention  of 
printing  was  inconceivable.  The  school  was  a 
collection  of  living  men,  and  the  idea  of  philo- 
sophy was  bound  up  "^ith  this.  But  the  Christian 
Church  actually  carried  out  what  each  philosopher 
attempted  with  so  little  success,  and  that  because 
it  was  the  school  of  Christ.  Our  Lord  taught 
not  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  that  is,  com- 
menting on  a  law,  but  as  one  having  authority, 
that  is,  as  being  Himself  the  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
that  to  which  it  pointed,  and  for  whose  coming 
it  was  instituted.  He  is  the  Law^ver  come  in 
person,  who  delivers  the  law  to  His  disciples, 
perpetuating  His  presence  among  them  by  His 
Spirit,  by  means  of  whom  they  carry  on  end 
propagate  His  law.  Thus  as  with  regard  to  the 
Jew,  the  synagogue  was  the  embryo,  which 
remained  in  the  womb  of  the  Jewish  nation  until 
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the  Person  of  Christ  should  put  life  into  it,  and 
bring  it  to  the  birth,  so  with  regard  to  the 
Gentile,  philosophy  with  human  power  attempted 
to  form  an  order  of  teaching,  which  changed  and 
so  to  say  evaporated  with  every  teacher,  re- 
commencing an  ever  unachieved  work.  But  the 
Teacher,  who  alone  could  say,  "Follow  Me," 
established  not  a  school  but  a  kingdom,  whose 
law  was  the  truth.  Himself,  whose  power  was 
grace.  Himself,  which  by  personal  agency  com- 
municated both  from  Himself,  and  in  His 
"Following"  consisted  the  perfection  of  indi- 
vidual character  and  the  fulness  of  corporate 
strength.  "Follow  Me"  was  said  alike  to  Apostles 
and  to  others  at  their  first  call,  as  the  foundation 
and  watchword  of  Christian  life :  it  was  repeated 
emphatically  to  aU  the  disciples,  as  being  that 
in  which  their  whole  profession  consisted :  it  was 
said  also  in  a  special  manner  to  the  Universal 
Primate,  as  the  token  of  his  divine  vicariate.^* 
Thus  it  formed  the  entire  system  between  these 
two  extremities.  The  point  of  union  for  dogma, 
morality,  and  worship  lay  in  this  "Follow  Me," 
by  which  worship  was  no  longer  severed  from 
dogma  and  without  truth ;    nor  morality  without 

^  (1)  To  Apoatlea  and  others  of  their  calling,  e.g.  to  Peter  and 
Andrew,  Matt  iv.  19 ;  to  Philip,  John  i.  44  ;  to  Matthew,  Matt  ix.  9, 
Mark  iL  14,  Luke  v.  29 ;  to  another  disciple,  Matt.  yiii.  8,  Luke  ix.  59 ; 
to  the  rich  young  man,  Matt.  xix.  21,  Mark  x.  21,  Luke  xviii.  22. 

(2)  To  all,  Matt  xvi.  24,  Mark  viii.  34,  Luke  ix,  23,  John  xii.  26. 

(3)  To  Si,  Peter,  with  regard  to  his  Primacy  and  Crucifixion,  John 
xxL22. 
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faith,  and  without  authority  to  rest  on :  but  the 
temple  had  found  its  God,  man  his  Lawgiver, 
truth  its  Author  :  and  the  school  had  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  nation  into  a  kingdom, 
world-mde  and  eternal. 

This  work  of  Peter  in  the  midst  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  especially  at  Rome,  its  centre 
and  capital,  was  represented  to  Christian  eyes  in 
the  ancient  paintings  of  the  catacombs  and  in  the 
sculptures  of  sarcophagi  under  a  symbol  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  There  often  recurs  the 
image  of  Moses  striking  the  rock  with  the  rod 
of  power,  from  which  the  streams  of  salvation 
issue.  The  rock,  according  to  the  Apostle's 
interpretation,  signifies  Christ;  the  stream  that 
one  fountain  of  grace  on  which  the  Christian 
life  depends,  and  which  accordingly  the  sheep 
are  represented  as  drinking.  The  allusion  to  the 
Old  Testament  narrative  is  plain,  but  usually  no 
name  is  given  to  the  man  striking  the  rock :  in 
two  instances,  however,  of  the  ancient  glasses 
the  name  of  Peter  is  written  above  this  image, 
to  signify  that  in  the  new  Israel  of  God  he 
occupies  the  place  which  Moses  occupied  in  the 
old.  But,  moreover,  this  scene  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock  is  found  constantly  in  juxta  position 
with  another  scene  of  Peter  taken  captive  by  the 
satellites  of  Herod,  and  the  features  of  the 
captive  Peter  and  the  man  striking  the  rock 
are    frequently  made   with  a  studied  similarity 
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to  each  other.  For  the  repetition  of  these  scenes 
close  to  each  other  no  reason  can  be  assigned 
but  that  Peters  imprisonment  and  miraculous 
deliverance  immediately  preceded  that  "going 
forth  into  another  place"  in  which  he  founded 
the  Roman  Church,  the  most  signal  instance 
wherein  he  appeared  as  the  Moses  of  the  new 
covenant,  causing  the  stream  of  grace  to  flow 
from  the  rock  of  Christ  in  the  very  centre  and 
high  place  of  pagan  idolatry.  The  exhibition 
of  such  paintings  on  the  walls  of  Roman 
catacombs  and  of  such  sculptures  on  Roman 
sarcophagi,  conveyed  a  whole  history  to  the 
beholder  s  mind.  There  was  the  local  tradition 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  universal  tradi- 
tion of  the  whole  Church  embodied  in  coloiu*  or 
in  stone  as  to  the  part  which  Peter  had  taken  in 
founding  the  great  See  wherein  he  would  deposit 
his  jurisdiction:  but  that  jurisdiction  itself  is 
indicated  in  the^^  rod,  the  symbol  of  divine 
power,  given  in  these  paintings  and  sculptures 
to  three  persons  alone,  the  Incarnate  God 
Himself,  Moses  who    prefigured  Him,  and  Peter 

3*  See  Roma  SotterranecB  (Kortbcote  and  Brownlow),  pp.  286 — 289, 
and  also  pp.  302,  303,  for  a  descriptioii  of  the  remarkable  sarcophagUB 
in  the  Lateran  Museum,  wherein  to  three  groups  above  representing 
onr  Lord  with  the  rod  of  power  changing  the  water  into  wine, 
multiplying  the  loaves,  and  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  there 
appear  three  answering  groups  below,  of  Peter  bearing  the  rod, 
apprehended  by  Herod's  soldiers,  and  striking  the  rock.  The  same 
anthors  remark  that  the  parallel  event  in  the  life  of  S.  Paul,  his 
imprisonment  and  deliverance  at  Philippi,  is  nowhere  represented 
in  early  Christian  art  (p.  288). 
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who  followed  Him.  And  the  work  accomplished 
is  conveyed  under  the  image  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock  with  a  fulness  and  pregnancy  of  meaning 
such  as  reminds  us  of  our  Lord's  own  parables, 
for  it  would  require  a  great  space  adequately  to 
develop  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  represen- 
tation of  Peter  discharging  to  the  new  people 
of  Gk>d  functions  which  corresponded  to  those 
discharged  by  Moses  when  he  led  the  typical 
nation  through  the  desert. 

But  we  may  fitly  exhibit  some  of  the  truth 
conveyed  by  this  speaking  symbol,  and  so  eluci- 
date the  idea  which  the  Christian  artists  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  intended  to 
portray:  and  that  especially  because  in  their 
delineation  of  Scriptural  scenes  "they  did  not 
treat  them  either  accurately  as  facts  of  history, 
or  freely  as  subjects  of  the  imagination,  but 
strictly  with  a  view  to  their  spiritual  meaning."  ^^ 
The  transit  of  the  Jewish  people  from  their 
slavery  in  Egypt  through  the  wilderness  to  their 
promised  possession  is  the  type  of  the  Christian 
people  delivered  from  their  darker  slavery,  and 
led  through  the  desert  of  the  world  to  their 
divine  inheritance.  But  in  that  transit  Moses 
was  the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  his  people.  As 
their  mediator  with  Grod  he  received  from  God 
and  gave  to  them  a  revelation  of  doctrine  and 
a  code  of  morals.     Into  his  people  as  a  receptacle 

^  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  p.  240. 
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he  poured  the  knowledge  of  one  personal  God, 
the  Creator  and  rewarder  of  men,  and  as  a 
deduction  from  that  truth  he  gave  them  a  code 
of  duties  in  which  the  first  table  contained  all 
their  relations  to  Grod,  and  the  second  all  their 
relations  to  each  other.  Thus  in  the  person  of 
Moses  were  combined  the  two  great  powers  of 
the  Prophet  or  Teacher,  and  of  the  Lawgiver  or 
King,  but  both  as  the  deputy  of  Another,  with 
whom  he  communed  on  the  mount.  And  in  the 
same  character,  as  the  deputy  of  that  Other, 
who  was  not  only  the  Revealer  of  truth  and  the 
Source  of  authority,  but  the  Object  likewise  of 
worship,  he  instituted  the  third  great  power,  the 
priesthood,  not  however  in  his  own  person,  but 
in  his  brother  Aaron  and  Aaron's  sons.  It  is 
in  this  triple  mediation,  as  the  instrument  through 
whom  a  revelation  was  conveyed  and  a  law  pro- 
mulgated, and  a  priesthood  together  with  its 
worship  instituted,  that  the  pre-eminence  of  Moses 
consisted.  He  thus  made  a  complete  society, 
feeding  his  people  with  truth,  governing  them 
with  law,  and  sanctifying  them  with  sacrifice 
and  prayer.  In  the  union  of  the  three  he 
educated  them  for  their  promised  possession, 
and  constituted  them  a  nation.  For  their  nation- 
ality was  to  consist  in  the  continued  joint  pos- 
session of  these  three  things,  by  maintaining 
which  they  were  to  be  distinguished  from  aU  other 
nations  down  to  the  coming  of  the  great  Chief 
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whom  they  expected.  Thus  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  work  of  Moses,  doctrine,  morals,  and 
worship  all  depended  upon  a  close  personal  rela- 
tion between  the  people  and  their  God.  "  Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God."  "  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy."  This  was  to  be  the  sanction 
of  doctrine  and  of  morality:  and  the  perpetual 
sacrifices  were  to  deliver  the  chosen  people  from 
the  guilt  of  disobeying  One  who  expressed  His 
absolute  sovereignty  by  the  often-repeated  word, 
"I  am  the  Lord."  The  whole  life,  of  the  Jew 
then,  and  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  conceived 
and  set  forth  by  Moses,  consisted  in  the  main- 
tenance and  discharge  of  a  personal  relation 
in  belief,  in  conduct,  and  in  worship  to  One 
whose  own  personality  was  conveyed  in  that 
most  significant  expression,  "I  am  the  jealous 
God,"  of  whom  "  Israel  was  the  first-bom  ^  son." 

But  the  three  powers  which  were  thus 
united  in  the  mediation  of  Moses,  while  they 
were  continued  in  the  nation  which  he  moulded, 
were  not  deposited  in  the  same  hands.  We  need 
not  enter  here  into  the  various  manners  in  which 
during  the  course  of  fifteen  hundred  years  they 
were  exercised.  It  is  enough  for  tlie  present 
purpose  to  note  that  in  the  nation  as  ultimately 
constituted  we  find  the  synagogue,  the  temple, 
and  the  throne  of  David,  ^^  that  is,  the  teaching 

M  Exod.  iv.  22. 

>»  Dollinger,  ChrUtenihum  und  Kirche^  p.  228. 
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office  which  communicates  doctrine,  the  priest- 
hood which  celebrates  worship,  the  royalty  which 
is  the  guardian  and  the  transmitter  of  the  kingdom 
promised  to  David.  As  Moses  left  these  three 
powers  in  the  Jewish  community,  so  after  all 
the  changes  through  which  it  had  passed  they 
were  found  at  the  time  of  Christ  still  existing. 
The  great  Council  of  Jerusalem  sat  in  the  seat 
of  Moses,^^  guarding  and  applying  the  double 
code  of  revelation  and  of  morals  which  was 
contained  in  the  law  and  the  prophets;  the 
high  priest  occupied  the  place  of  Aaron,  and 
Herod  filled  the  throne  of  David.  The  Prophet, 
the  Priest,  and  the  King,  three  rays  of  the 
divine  sovereignty,  made  up  "the  polity  of 
Israel,"*^  but  they  were  separata  and  distinct  in 
their  holders  until  He  came  unto  whom  each 
of  them  pointed.  The  priesthood,  with  all  the 
elaborate  arrangement  of  sacrifices  connected 
with  it,  was  instituted  only  to  mark  out  the 
office  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  High 
Priest.  The  prophet  who  had  established  the 
law-  both  as  the  disclosure  of  divine  truth  and  the 
rule  of  life,  gave  it  as  the  image  of  that  prophet 
like  unto  him  who  was  to  be  raised  up  among 
his  brethren.  The  throne  had  only  been  con- 
secrated in  David's  person  as  the  tjrpical  seat 
of  the  Eternal  King.  The  whole  polity  which 
contained  these  three  powers  had  been  prepared 

«  Matt  xxiii  2.  "  Ephes.  ii.  12. 

III.  E 
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during  SO  many  ages  to  be  taken  up  and  trans- 
figured by  Him  who  should  unite  all  these  offices 
in  his  own  Person. 

But  these  offices,  upon  their  being  received 
by  Him,  acquired  an  augmentation  of  dignity 
proportionate  to  His  Person.  The  bearer  of  them 
being  divine,  the  things  borne  rose  to  His  height. 
The  Incarnate  God  willed  that  the  law  should 
prefigure  His  truth,  the  priesthood  His  atonement, 
the  seat  of  David  His  royal  power:  that  thus 
there  should  be  continuity  between  the  Jewish 
type  and  Christian  antitype,  but  continuity 
attended  by  an  immeajsurable  exaltation.  First 
He  joined  together  in  Himself  these  powers  which 
make  the  perfect  kingdom;  then  He  imparted 
them  so  joined  to  the  Apostolate  which  He 
created,  and  especially  to  Peter,  whom  alone 
He  made  the  Rock,  the  Foundation,  and  the 
Door-keeper,  the  Confirmer  of  his  brethren,  the 
Shepherd  and  the  Ruler  of  the  Fold.  He 
extended  that  which  had  been  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  nation  to  the  whole  race  of  man : 
He  detached  the  carnal  covering  which  veiled,  the 
promises,  and  disclosed  them  in  their  full  spiritual 
light.  For  the  priesthood,  which  offered  the 
sacrifices  of  bulls  and  sheep.  He  instituted  the 
priesthood  which  offered  at  His  otvti  table  the 
sacrifice  offered  by  Himself,  and  He  made  it  a 
royal  priesthood,  ordering  that  its  possessors 
should    sit    upon    twelve    thrones    judging    the 
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twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  so  be  perpetual 
guardians  and  maint^ners  of  the  law  of  truth 
and  charity  which  he  left  in  that  new  IsraeL 
Thus  He  disposed  to  them  the  kingdom  which 
had  been  disposed  to  Him.^  In  this  manner 
the  covenant,  the  legislation,  the  worship,  the 
adoption,  the  glory,  and  the  promises,  which 
made  according  to  S.  Paul  the  distinction 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  passed  over  to  the 
Christian,  which  became  in  a  higher  sense 
than  the  former,  in  the  words  of  S.  Peter,  "a 
chosen  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation, 
a  purchased  people."  Moses,  Aaron,  and  David 
having  been  gathered  up  into  the  one  Christ, 
the  race  of  Abraham  became  the  race  of  the 
God-Man. 

Now,  what  Moses  did  in  the  type,  Peter  did  in 
the  antitype.  As  Moses  drew  out  the  life  of  the 
Jewish  people  as  a  personal  relation  to  God  in 
what  they  believed,  in  what  they  worshipped, 
and  in  what  they  did,  which  made  up  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  so  the  Christian  life  which  Peter 
set  up  at  Rome  was  the  establishment  of  the 
same  relation  to  Christ  in  doctrine,  worship, 
and  morals.  Obedience  to  him  in  these  three 
things  formed  his  kingdom.  The  whole  domain 
of  truth    was  guaranteed    to    the    Christian    as 

**  Luke  xxii.  29,  30,  in  wliich  passage,  as  DoUinger  notes,  while 
creating  the  royal  priesthood  in  the  Apostolate,  He  marks  that  there 
should  be  one  that  is  greater  among  them. 
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the  illumination  given  by  the  one  Prophet.  His 
worship  was  the  perpetual  recognition  of  the 
Redeemer  in  the  very  act  of  His  sacrifice ;  while 
his  morality  was  summed  up  in  charity,  the  filial 
spirit,  which  raised  the  cardinal  virtues  to  the  level 
of  divine  gifts,  and  was  thus  "the  fulfilment  of 
the  law  "  as  perfected  by  Christ.  The  painter  in 
the  catacombs  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
the  sculptor  on  the  monuments  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  conveyed  all  this  when  they  represented 
Peter  on  the  very  scene  of  his  spiritual  triumph, 
the  centre  of  the  worid's  power,  and  the  seat  of 
idolatry,  striking  with  the  rod  of  divine  power 
which  he  alone  received  from  the  hands  of  his 
Lord,  that  Rock  which  is  Christ,  and  so  drawing 
forth  the  one  stream  of  salvation,  the  grace  which 
works  in  the  great  Christian  priesthood,  which 
conveys  to  the  sheep  the  faith  and  the  sacraments, 
the  whole  supernatural  life.  In  their  eyes  as  but 
one  Moses  was  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant, 
so  but  one  Peter  was  the  master-builder  of 
the  Church,  the  deriver  of  the  stream  to  the 
sheep.  They  anticipated  in  colour  and  on  stone 
what  S.  Leo,  at  the  same  spot,  has  set  forth  so 
powerfully  and  distinctly  in  language.  The  living 
mind  of  the  Church  in  their  day,  as  seen  in  their 
works  and  in  his  words,  is  the  same,  which  he 
declares  to  his  brethren,  the  Bishops  of  Italy : 
"Whatever  we  do  rightly  and  discern  clearly 
is  of  his  own  working  and  his  merit,  whose  power 
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lives  and  whose  authority  is  pre-eminent  in  his 
own  See — ^for  throughout  the  whole  Church  Peter 
is  daily  saying,  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  and  every  tongue  confessing  the 
Lord  is  imbued  with  the  teaching  of  that  Word  of 
His."  For,  "  out  of  the  whole  world  Peter  alone 
is  chosen  to  preside  over  the  calling  of  all  the 
nations,  over  the  whole  number  of  the  Apostles, 
and  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church :  so  that 
though  there  be  in  the  people  of  God  many 
priests  and  many  shepherds,  yet  Peter  rules  all 
with  ordinary  whom  Christ  rules  with  sovereign 
power.  "^ 

Now,  firom  the  time  of  Zeno  onwards  the 
Greek  philosophy  had,  in  a  certain  sense  and 
degree,  taken  up  the  standing-ground  of  religion. 
It  essayed  to  satisfy  the  human  mind  in  its  aspi- 
rations after  truth,  to  aflford  man  a  security  for 
a  happy  life,  independent  of  outward  circum- 
stances, to  supply  him  with  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  political  freedom  by  its  intrinsic 
principles,  to  teach  him  if  not  how  to  die  at 
least  how  to  live.  Such  is  the  part  assigned  to 
it  i:i  the  name  of  all  who  went  before  them  by 
Cicero  and  by  Seneca.  Such  was  notoriously  the 
Stoic  boast.  We  are,  then,  entitled  to  ask  how 
it  stood  as  to  these  three  powers,  doctrine,  morals, 
and  worship,  in  the  intimate  connection  of  which 
the  perfection  of  society  consists.  , 

**  S.  Leo,  Senn.  iii.  3,  iv.  2. 
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As  to  the  first,  to  attain  truth  with  respect 
to  the  universe  and  man  its  occupant  was  its 
primary  object,  and  if  we  abstract  that  portion 
of  its  teaching  which  was  the  continuation  of 
the  original  tradition  descending  to  the  Greeks 
as  to  all  other  men  from  the  patriarchal  reli^on, 
it  could  only  by  the  force  of  the  human  reason 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  natural  conscience 
reach  truth.  It  did  not  claim  to  possess  any 
such  gift  as  the  Jew  recognized  in  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  Christian  found  in  the  Apostolic 
teaching.  And  so  in  it  we  find  its  physical 
science  and  its  theology  made  identical. 

Again,  as  to  its  morality,  that  likewise  was 
the  produce  of  human  reason.  No  doubt,  indeed, 
in  this  case  as  in  that  of  doctrine,  the  most  self- 
reliant  philosopher  was  still  influenced,  and  much 
more,  perhaps,  than  he  was  conscious  of,  by 
precepts  which  had  come  down  from  the  ancient 
religion,  and  which  coalesced  in  his  mind  with 
the  judgments  of  the  natural  concience.  But 
so  far  forth  as  each  philosophic  system  had  a 
distinctive  morality,  it  was  formed  by  a  process 
of  reason  working  upon  that  supposed  truth  which 
the  intellect  had  attained.  Thus  the  three  virtues 
of  Plato,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  temperance, 
were  deduced  from  his  triple  division  of  the 
human  being's  constituents,  and  represented  the 
three  parts  which  he  derived  severally  from  the 
divine  mind,  the  world-soul,  and  matter.     In  a 
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more  remarkable  instance  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Stoicism,  which  claims  our  notice  above  all 
the  rest  as  a  moral  system,  worked  out  its  morality 
as  a  strict  deduction  from  its  conception  con- 
cerning God  or  Nature  on  the  one  hand  and  man 
on  the  other,  which  involved  the  subjection  of 
the  particular  to  the  universal  reason :  but  like- 
wise an  identity  with  it.  And  so  the  ground  of 
its  moraUty  was  the  instrinsic  dignity  of  man  as 
a  rational  being,  not  the  acknowledgment  that  he 
was  a  creature.  It  seems  then  that  the  grand 
modem  invention  of  independent  moraUty  was 
entirely  anticipated  by  the  Greek  philosopher,  not, 
however,  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself,  but  as  that 
to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  necessity  of  his 
position.  This  wiU  be  more  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider the  third  great  constituent  of  society,  worship. 
Now  of  this  Philosophy  was  entirely  destitute.  It 
had  none  of  its  own,  and  it  fell  throughout  its 
course  and  in  all  its  sects  into  the  fatal  weakness 
of  consenting  to  take  at  least  an  external  part  in 
an  ancestral  worship  to  which  its  inmost  belief  was 
opposed.  Thus  in  the  most  important  act  of  human 
life  the  philosopher  was  a  hypocrite.  He  joined  in 
rites  the  efficiency  of  which  he  disbelieved  and 
which  were  offered  to  powers  whose  existence  he 
denied.  This  is  true  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle 
as  weU  as  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  of  Cicero  and 
of  Cato,  of  Seneca  too  and  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 
The  result  was  that  in  philosophy  the  two  forces 
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Of  doctrine  and  morals  were  entirely  detax^hed 
from  that  other  great  force  which  raises  man 
above  himself,  and  exalts  him  in  proportion  to . 
the  idea  which  he  has  conceived  of  the  Being 
who  rules  him.  In  fact,  the  personal  relation, 
which  ran  aU  through  Jewish  life,  and  bound 
together  worship,  doctrine,  and  morals,  which  was 
exalted  to  its  highest  expression  by  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  from  it  formed  and 
impregnated  the  whole  Christian  life — ^which  is 
but  to  be  a  child  "of  the  great  Father,  Christ" — 
this  was  wanting  to  Philosophy,**  and  far  more 
wanting  to  the  philosopher  than  to  the  ordinary 
heathen,  in  whom  the  natural  conscience  still  left 
a  feeling  or  imperfect  conviction  that  he  was  a 
creature  under  dependence  and  rule. 

In  the  disruption  of  these  three  forces  we  see 
the  permanent  and  universal  cause  of  that  weak- 
ness and  powerlessness  to  persuade,  which  marks 
the  Greek  philosophy  in  all  its  sects,  and  of  that 
inability  to  form  a  society  after  its  tenets  which 
runs  through  all  its  history.  And  this  will  be 
found  no  less  true  of  Philosophy,  with  the 
example  of  the  Christian  Church  before  it,  than 
of  its  previous  efforts  to  find  the  truth  and 
improve  human  life. 

**  See  Kleutgen,  PhU  der  Vomit,  ii.  830. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

NBOSTOICISM  AND  THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  what  Philosophy, 
working  in  the  most  inteUectual  of  human  races, 
had  done  up  to  the  time  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
Then,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  grounds  of 
its  insufficiency  we  traced  the  foundation  of 
the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  Church,  the 
special  work  of  the  chief  Apostle,  to  whom 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were 
given,  in  the  principates  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 
It  remains  to  consider  in  the  same  manner  what 
Philosophy  was  able  to  do  during  the  period  in 
which  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  was  being  em- 
bodied before  its  eyes  in  a  visible  institution  by 
His  disciples.  The  first  study  gave  us  the  measure 
of  what  human  reason  was  able  to  do,  mainly  by 
its  own  power,  in  solving  the  mysteries  of  human 
life,  while  the  nations  were  covered  with  darkness. 
The  second  will  unfold  to  us  a  scene  not  less 
interesting.  We  shall  see  the  same  human  reason 
pursuing  in  the  main  its  old  course  and  resting  on 
the  same  fundamental  principles,  but  gradually 
awakening  to  the  sense  of  a  great  rival  power 
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arising  in  the  world  of  thought  which  it  had 
claimed  for  its  own.  And  it  is  acted  upon,  more 
and  more,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
by  this  power.  It  remains  unconverted  by  it,  but 
not  unaffected.  Its  great  thinkers  are  heathen 
still,  but  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  the 
heathen  of  the  republic.  Already  Seneca,  the 
tutor  and  minister  of  Nero,  whether  he  conferred 
with  S.  Paul,  as  he  might  most  easily  and  naturally 
have  done,  or  not,  spoke  as  no  Greek  or  Roman 
ever  spoke  before  him,  of  mercy,  brotherly  kind- 
ness, humanity  to  slaves,  and  compassion  with 
the  weak  and  suffering.  He  has  a  moral  standard 
not  only  immeasurably  above  his  own  practice, 
but  equally  above  the  moral  standard  of  such 
men  as  Aristotle  and  Plato,  far  exceeding  him 
in  genius.  If  we  go  on  another  fifty  years, 
Epictetus  and  Plutarch  seem  to  belong  to  quite 
a  different  world  from  that  in  which  Cicero 
lived  and  moved,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  is  no 
less  distant  from  Julius  CaBsar  or  Augustus.  As 
we  advance  the  contrast  deepens.  Philostratus 
and  Plotinus  are  far  from  being  productions  of 
the  Christian  Faith  which  they  opposed,  but  their 
works  are  a  powerful  testimony  to  what  that 
Faith  was  doing  in  the  worid.  The  ideal  character 
which  the  one  tries  to  exhibit,  and  the  philosophy 
which  the  other  attempts  to  restore,  show  the 
divine  example  which  had  flashed  on  the  mind 
of  the  one  without  converting  him,  and  the  con- 
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oeption  of  divine  things  which  the  other  had 
witnessed,  admired,  and  endeavoured  to  convert 
to  the  behoof  of  heathen  wisdom.  Before  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  every  thoughtful  heathen 
mind  had  undergone  a  revolution.  Porphyrins 
teems  with  Christian  sentiments  which  stud  his 
invectives  against  Christianity.  Thus  the  period 
which  ends  with  the  conversion  of  Constantine 
has,  besides  its  other  wonderful  attractions,  a 
special  interest  as  the  battlefield  between  the 
heathen  philosophy  and  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  true  that  the  battle  continued  afterwards, 
and  an  emperor  even  became  its  champion  out 
of  the  very  family  of  the  imperial  convert,  but 
the  contest  was  practically  decided,  and  the 
Church  both  as  a  doctrine  and  an  institution 
had  gained  the  victory,  when  the  edict  of  tolera- 
tion was  published. 

We  have  already  seen  how  poor  and  meagre 
a  part  Philosophy  played  between  the  death  of 
Julius  CaBsar  and  the  accession  of  Claudius.  The 
political  and  social  sphere  in  which  it  moved  may 
be  thus  epitomised.  Augustus  reduced  to  peace 
the  warring  elements  of  Roman  political  life. 
From  the  battlefield  of  Actium,  A.U.C.  723, 
which  placed  in  his  single  hands  the  destiny  of 
the  Roman  world,  to  his  death  in  767,  a  period 
of  forty-four  years,  he  watched  over  and  main- 
tained the  equilibrium  which  he  had  created. 
Tiberius  received  fipom  him  the  republic  at  the 
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mature  age  of  55,  and  governed  it  in  tranquillity 
for  nearly  twenty-three  years.  The  short  madness 
of  Caius  succeeded,  and  when  he  was  swept  away 
in  the  year  794,  Claudius  inherited  the  supreme 
power  over  the  vast  confederacy  of  nations  subject 
to  Rome,  which  now  for  seventy  years  had  been 
welded  into  an  imperial  republic  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  common  civilisation.  If,  outside  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  beyond  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  nobility,  we  compare  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  all  these  nations  as  to  the  enjoyment 
of  such  benefits,  during  these  seventy  years,  with 
their  state  and  condition  during  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Actium,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  deny  that  they  had  greatly  gained  by  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  government.  In 
spite  of  individual  abuses  of  power,  the  provinces 
as  a  rule  were  no  longer  used  up  as  the  private 
spoils  of  profligate  nobles.  They  possessed  instead 
laws  administered  with  equity,  could  develop  their 
commerce,  and  be  secure  of  their  wealth.  If 
Augustus  could  only  have  insured  successors  like 
himself,  wielding  with  the  modesty  of  a  senator, 
who  was  but  the  princeps  of  his  order,  that  vast 
central  power  which  so  great  a  mass  required  to 
hold  it  in  cohesion,  the  gain  would  have  been 
as  permanent  as  it  was  great.  That  was  the  empire 
which  Virgil  and  Horace  saw  and  celebrated  with 
a  heartiness  and  a  sincerity  which  their  own 
previous  sufferings,  and  that  of  all  men   imder 
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the  republic  might  justify.  If  those  in  whom 
an  exclusive  Roman  patriotism  was  strong  might 
feel  thus,  was  not  the  whole  world  of  the  subject 
provinces  ready  to  cry  out  with  them, 

0  Meliboee,  Deus  nobis  lisec  otia  fecit 

That,  no  less,  w^as  the  empire  which  fifty  years 
later,  Philo  praised  in  glowing  colours  as  the  reign 
of  law,  and  described  as  the  voluptuous  enjoy- 
ment of  civilisation  without  a  rival  and  without 
an  enemy.  But  the  dark  side  of  the  picture 
remained  to  be  filled  in,  and  when  another  seventy 
years  had  passed  after  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
Tacitus  drew  this  portrait  with  a  master  s  hand. 
Mental  apathy,  disregard  of  high  thought,  and 
intense  corruption  of  morals  make  up  the  Rome 
which  he  describes.  And  certainly  the  whole 
sur\dving  literature  of  that  time  bears  out  his 
censure.  Writers  for  whom  the  undying  grace 
of  outward  form  and  elegance  of  language  have 
secured  the  admiration  of  all  posterity,  if  judged 
according  to  a  moral  standard  by  any  feeling  or 
longing  after  divine  things  which  they  show, 
would  betray  a  state  of  society  which  seemed  to 
value  nothing  else  but  the  material  goods  of 
civilisation,  i>eace,  plenty,  bread,  and  games. 
Philosophy  gives  scarcely  a  sign  of  life  during 
this  period.  From  Cicero  to  Seneca  it  is  almost 
silent:  during  this  most  important  century  when 
the  world-emi)ire  was  forming,  it  can  show  only 
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the  honourable  but  uninfluential  school  of  the 
Sextii.  That  city  of  gods  and  men  ruled  by 
reason  as  the  common  inheritance  of  all,  the 
standard  of  their  progress  and  the  bond  of  their 
union,  which  Cicero  had  so  grandly  imaged  out, 
clothing  his  Stoic  teachers  in  the  stately  toga  of 
the  Roman  tongue,  found  little  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  those  to  whom  the  dominion  of  the  world  was 
only  precious  for  the  abundance  of  peace  and 
the  refinements  of  scientific  vice.  Such  was  the 
temper  which  rose  to  its  utmost  height  in  the 
twenty-seven  years  during  which  Claudius  and 
Nero  ruled,  when  the  utter  corruption  of  human 
society  filled  the  few  who  thought  with  blank 
despair.^  Yet  precisely  this  people  and  their 
rulers  were  chosen  by  the  Divine  Providence  to 
be  the  scene  of  that  work  of  Peter  within  the 
walls  of  Rome,  which  has  shown  itself  to  us  as 
alike  without  a  parallel  in  the  ages  before  it,  and 
without,  as  it  seemed,  any  aptitude  for  accepting 
it  in  the  population  where  it  was  carried  on. 

For  the  work  of  Peter  was  pre-eminently  a  work 
of  faith  in  the  unseen,  a  disregard  of  the  temporal 
for  the  sake  of  the  eternal.  But  if  we  take  the 
line  of  writers  fi'om  Cicero  to  Tacitus,  which 
includes  all  the  great  names  of  Latin  literature, 
this  is  precisely  that  which  is  wanting  to  them. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  they  speak  as  men  with- 
out faith  in  the  popular  religion  which  they  had 

1  Dollinger,  Heid,  und  Jud,  p.  576. 
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inherited ;  and  like'wise  without  any  firm  mental 
grasp  of  a  power  superior  to  man  ruUng  the  world 
with  wisdom  and  justice;  and  equally  without 
any  clear  assurance  of  a  personal  subsistence  of 
the  individual  man  after  death.  Their  uncertainty 
about  Grod  and  Providence  draws  with  it  an  equal 
uncertainty  about  their  own  destiny.  They  were 
citizens  of  an  empire  holding  the  fairest  regions 
of  the  earth,  formed  of  the  finest  races  of  men, 
enjoying  the  accumulated  fruits  of  learning  and 
thought  which  many  past  ages  had  laid  up  for 
them,  and  moreover  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period,  they  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
majestic  material  peace  which  the  world  has  seen. 
This  was  the  condition  of  outward  things  during 
the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caius,  and 
Claudius.  But  when  we  look  on  the  inward  life 
of  the  soul,  when  we  try  to  realize  what  such 
men  as  Julius  Caesar,  Cicero,  Catullus,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Livy,  Ovid,  thought  concerning  those 
problems  which  most  engage  our  own  minds,  we 
find  an  utter  uncertainty  and  a  hopelessness  which 
moves  us  to  the  deepest  commiseration.  What 
expectation  had  the  imperial  spirit  of  Julius 
formed  concerning  his  own  future  when  he 
entered  the  senate  on  those  ides  of  March,  to 
fell  before  the  statue  of  Pompey  ?  What  did  the 
great  orator,  who  in  his  unwilling  moments 
of  forced  leisure  ransacked  the  treasures  of 
Greek  philosophy,  anticipate  for  himself  when  he 
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Stretched  out  his  neck  from  his  litter  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  his  assassin  ?  What  did  the  poet  who  has 
embodied  in  majestic  verse  the  house  of  iEneas, 
and  the  Capitol's  immoveable  rock  and  the  empire 
of  the  Roman  Father,  think  of  his  own  individual 
destiny  when  he  laid  down  his  life  at  Parthenope? 
What  did  the  haunter  of  the  Sabine  hills,  the 
skilled  painter  of  Roman  society,  look  forward  to, 
when  eleven  lustres  of  his  life  were  over,  when 
the  time  of  flowers  and  fugitive  loves  "was  past, 
and  Maecenas  left  him  with  but  half  of  his  soul 
remaining  ?  What  consolation,  when  banished 
from  that  scene  of  brilliant  corruption  which  his 
verses  paint  with  so  fatal  a  skill,  could  Ovid  find 
on  his  Scythian  shore  in  any  hope  of  his  own 
spirit  having  power  to  replace  the  goods  of  out- 
ward life  which  he  had  lost?  Ceesar  and  Cato 
agreed  in  the  senate  that  death  ended  all  things, 
and  that  there  was  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  beyond 
it,  and  the  tragedian  bearing  Seneca's  name  cries, 
After  death  is  nothing,  and  death  itself  is  nothing: 
then  thou  wilt  be  where  the  unborn  are.  There 
is  profoundest  pathos  in  the  last  words  of  the  man 
whose  great  genius  made  him  the  second  and  real 
founder  of  this  prodigious  empire.  Augustus, 
enthroned  in  uncontested  power,  had  complacently 
reviewed,  on  tablets  of  brass,  as  in  presence  of 
the  human  race,  his  acts  during  more  than  forty 
years,  recounting  the  pacific  victories  of  a  long 
prosperity.     And  his  dying  comment  on  all  these 
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things  was,  as  he  turned  to  those  who  should 
presently  close  his  eyes,  Have  I  played  my  part 
well?  Vbs  valete  et  plaudite.  All  the  world's  a 
stage.     Clap  me  as  I  make  my  exit. 

In  the  midst  of  a  people,  emperor,  senators, 
knights,  freedmen,  and  slaves,  who  thought  and 
acted  just  as  these  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
had  done,  that  "  great  multitude "  of  whom  the 
Roman  historian  speaks,  died  under  the  persecution 
of  Nero  for  their  faith  in  an  unseen  world,  and  in 
a  never  ending  life  of  soul  and  body  to  be  reunited 
together.  Unless  we  have  this  present  to  our  minds 
we  shall  utterly  fail  to  recognise  the  power  which 
characterised  that  work  of  Peter.  At  a  later 
period  we  shall  find  a  yearning  after  union  with 
God  awakened  even  in  pagan  minds,  but  when 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  we  have  all  the 
evidence  which  a  surviving  literature  can  give 
that  it  was  wanting  there,  at  least  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  cultured  men.  After  the  Christian 
Church  had  acted  for  a  certain  time  on  the 
Gentile  world  we  shall  find  who  and  what  God 
is  become  the  first  and  most  pressing  of  questions, 
and  the  way  by  which  the  human  soul  may 
approach  that  God  the  question  which  is  become 
next  in  urgency  to  it.  But  nothing  can  be 
ftirther  from  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  world,  as 
all  its  extant  writings  show,  than  these  questions 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  Peter  first  appeared 
at  Rome. 
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The  only  form  of  Philosophy  which  existed 
in  any  force  at  this  time  was  the  Stoic.  Now 
this  was  a  system  penetrated  with  imbelief.  The 
never  ending  and  never  broken  series  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  icy  chain  of  physical  and  material 
necessity  applied  imrelentingly  to  mind  also,  this 
being  indeed  the  only  God — ^a  God  of  its  own 
creation — ^which  the  Stoic  philosophy  admitted, 
had  dethroned  the  Platonic  God,  a  pure  spiritual 
essence.  It  treated  the  popular  gods  of  the 
current  mythology  as  mere  manifestations  of 
this  supreme  power,  and  viewed  as  such  it  foimd 
no  contradiction  in  their  number,  and  no  embar- 
rassment  in  their  various  functions.  They  had 
ceased  to  be  persons  and  become  mere  agencies. 
As  we  are  about  to  consider  particular  tenets 
of  the  four  chief  Stoics  after  Christianity  was 
preached,  of  Seneca,  Musonius,  Epictetus  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  let  us  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
clear  and  succinct  view  of  the  general  system  of 
thought,  to  which  Cato  and  many  others  of  the 
noble  Romans  had  addicted  themselves,  which 
reappeared  in  the  senate  of  Nero,  inspiring  Thrasea^ 
as  afterwards  Helvidius  and  Rusticus,  and  was 
alone,  it  may  be  said,  standing  on  its  feet  when 
S.  Peter  began  to  preach  at  Rome.  It  may  be 
viewed,  in  fact,  as  the  outcome  of  the  Greek 
wisdom  respecting  God,  Providence,  and  man, 
bis  present  and  his  future,  when  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  was  written. 
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That  our  picture  may  be  perfectly  unbiassed 
I  take  it  from  an  accurate  modem  compendium 
of  philosophy. 

The  term  Physics  embraces  with  the  Stoics 
not  only  Eosmology  but  also  Theology,^  Every- 
thing actual  with  them  is  held  to  be  corporeal. 
Matter  and  Force  are  the  two  superior  principles. 
Matter  is  in  itself  without  motion  or  form,  but 
capable  of  taking  every  motion  and  form.  Force 
is  the  active,  moving,  and  forming  principle.  It 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  matter.  The  working 
force  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  world  is  the 
Deity.  The  world  is  limited  and  spheiicaL  It 
has  a  permeating  unity  together  with  the  greatest 
multiplicity  of  particular  shapes.  The  beauty 
and  design  of  the  world  can  only  spring  from 
a  thinking  mind,  and  therefore  demonstrate  the 
being  of  the  Deity.  As  further  the  world  has 
conscious  parts,  the  universe  which  must  be 
more  perfect  than  each  individual  part  cannot 
be  without  consciousness.  But  the  consciousness 
in  the  Universe  is  the  Deity.  This  permeates 
the  world  as  an  all-pervading  Breath,  as  an 
artistically  shaping  Fire,  as  Soul  and  Reason  of 
the  Whole.  It  contains  in  itself  the  particular 
germs  and  seeds  of  reason.^  The  divine  original 
Fire  changes  itself  in  constructing  the  world  into 
air  and  water:  the  water  becomes  in  part  earthy 

*  Ueberweg,  pp.  196, 198. 
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in  part  remains  water,  in  part  evaporates  in  air, 
whence  again  fire  is  enkindled.  The  two  grosser 
elements,  earth  and  water,  are  chiefly  passive; 
the  two  finer,  air  and  fire,  chiefly  active.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  world-period  the  Deity  takes 
back  all  things  into  itself,  since  all  passes  by  the 
burning  up  of  the  world  into  fire ;  out  of  this 
divine  fire  the  world  then  again  and  again  comes 
forth  anew.  In  the  arising  and  passing  away  of 
the  world  there  rules  an  absolute  necessity,  which 
is  identical  with  the  regularity  of  nature  and  with 
the  divine  reason.  This  necessity  is  Fate,  and 
likewise*  Providence,  which  rules  everything. 
The  human  soul  is  a  portion  or  efliuence  of  the 
Deity,  and  stands  in  reciprocal  action  with  it. 
It  is  the  breath  of  heat  in  us.  It  overlasts  the 
body,  but  yet  is  transient,  and  endures  at  the 
utmost  only  to  the  burning  of  the  world.  Its 
parts  are  the  five  senses,  the  faculty  of  speech, 
the  power  of  reproduction,  and  the  ruling  power,^ 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  to  which 
notions,^  desires,  and  understanding  belong. 

The  supreme  end  of  life  or  the  highest  good 
is  virtue,  that  is,  life  in  accordance  with  nature, 
the  harmony  of  human  conduct  with  the  all-ruling 
law  of  nature,  or  of  the  human  will  with  the 
divine  will.  Man's  highest  task  lies  not  in  con- 
templation but  in  action.  But  action  refers  to 
human  society.     All  else  is  come  into  existence 
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for  the  sake  of  gods  and  men,  but  man  for  the 
sake  of  society.  Virtue  is  sufficient  for  happiness. 
It  alone  is  good  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word : 
all  which  is  not  virtue  or  vice  is  likewise  neither 
good  nor  evil,  but  something  between;  but  in 
this  between  there  is  something  that  is  to  be 
preferred,  something  that  is  to  be  avoided,  some- 
thing too  that  is  entirely  indifferent.  Pleasure 
is  something  superadded  to  activity,  and  it  should 
not  be  the  end  of  our  endeavours.  The  cardinal 
virtues  are  prudence,  fortitude,  temperance,  and 
justice.  He  only  who  unites  all  virtues  in  himself 
can  truly  possess  them  singly.  The  perfect  fulfilling 
of  duty  ^  is  the  doing  right  with  a  right  intention, 
such  as  the  wise  man  possesses.  Right  conduct, 
as  such,  abstracting  from  the  intention,  is  the 
suitable.^  Only  the  wise  man  performs  the  perfect 
fulfilling  of  duty.  The  wise  man  is  without 
passion,  though  not  without  feeling :  he  exercises 
to  himself  and  others  not  indulgence  but  justice. 
He  alone  is  free.  He  is  king  and  lord,  and  is 
inferior  in  inward  worth  to  no  other  reasonable 
being,  not  even  to  Jupiter.  He  is  likewise  master 
of  his  own  life,  and  may  end  it  according  to  his 
own  free  determination.  The  later  Stoics  admitted 
that  no  one  perfectly  answered  the  ideal  of  the 
wise  man,  but  that  in  fact  there  only  existed  the 
distinction  between  fools  and  those  in  progress 
towards  wisdom. 
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There  are  four  illustrious  productions  of  this 
philosophy,  who  happen  singularly  enough  to 
represent  the  four  chief  constituent  parts  of  the 
Roman  conunonwealth.  Seneca  gives  us  an 
instance  of  the  Stoic  senator ;  Musonius  of  the 
Stoic  knight ;  Epictetus  of  the  Stoic  slave ;  Marcus 
Aurelius  of  the  Stoic  emperor.  All  are  formed, 
whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  individual 
character,  out  of  the  common  tissue  of  these 
principles,  and  to  understand  their  language  aright 
we  must  interpret  it  by  this  general  charter  of 
Stoic  thought. 

Seneca,  from  the  time  and  circumstances  of  his 
life  and  the  large  amount  of  writings  which  he 
has  left,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction  as  a 
specimen  of  the  wealthy,  cultured,  and  philo- 
sophic Roman  of  that  day.  We  may  count  his 
years  with  those  of  the  Christian  era.  Bom  at 
Corduba,®  of  knightly  parentage,  he  was  early 
brought  to  Rome.  The  years  of  his  youth,  he 
says,  were  passed  under  the  principate  of  Tiberius. 
Though  of  delicate  constitution,  he  gave  himself 
up  with  zeal  to  study,  especially  to  philosophy, 
in  which  Sotion  of  Alexandria,  the  pupil  of 
Sextius,  and  Attains  the  Stoic,  instructed  him. 
He  subsequently  became  a  lawyer,  married,  and 
was  rich  and  fortunate  in  his  condition.  After 
being  threatened  by  Caligula,  he  was  banished 
to  Corsica,  under  Claudius,  at  the  instigation  of 

»  Zeller,  iv.  616. 
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Messalina.  Here  he  remained  about  eight  years, 
and  only  upon  her  fall  was  recalled  by  the 
inflaence  of  Agrippina  in  the  year  49.  He  waa 
then  made  pretor,  and  for  five  years  conducted 
the  education  of  Nero.  On  Nero's  accession  he 
became  with  Burrhus  the  chief  minister  of  that 
emperor,  and  to  these  two  men  the  famous  quin- 
quennium of  Nero  is  probably  due.  But  with 
the  death  of  Burrhus  Seneca's  influence  came  to 
an  end.  After  a  period  during  which  he  was 
treated  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  the  conspiracy 
of  Piso  in  the  year  65  gave  Nero  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  one  whom  he  feared  probably  as  well 
as  hated,  and  the  philosopher  with  courage  and 
equanimity  put  himself  to  death  at  the  command 
of  Nero. 

Now  as  it  would  require  a  large  space  to  draw 
out  the  doctrine  of  Seneca,  let  us  dip  into  the  strata 
of  Hs  mind  on  three  principal  points.  The  first 
shall  be  the  office  which  he  assigns  to  philosophy ; 
the  second  his  conception  of  God;  the  third  his 
conception  of  man. 

As  to  the  function  of  philosophy  he  says,  "  The 
mind  is  made  perfect  by  one  only  thing,  a  fixed 
michanging  knowledge  of  goods  and  evils,  and 
this  belongs  to  philosophy  alone.  .  .  .  One  study 
only  is  there  truly  liberal,  which  makes  man  free, 
the  study  of  wisdom,  source  of  sublimity,  fortitude 
and  magnanimity.  .  .  .  Wisdom  is  the  perfect  good 
of  the  human  mind,  and  philosophy  is  the  loving 
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and  the  laying  hold  of  wisdom.  ...  It  is  the  art  of 
life,  and  its  law.  .  .  .  Philosophy  teaches  to  do,  not 
to  say,  and  requires  every  one  to  live  according 
to  its  law,  that  the  life  may  not  disagree  with  the 
language.  ...  It  is  the  chiefest  duty  at  once  and 
sign  of  wisdom  that  words  and  actions  should 
agree,  and  the  man  be  everywhere  like  himself.  .  .  . 
Why  does  no  one  confess  his  own  vices  ?  Because 
they  still  master  him.  The  man  awake  tells  his 
dream,  and  the  confession  of  one's  vices  shows 
one's  convalescence.  Awake  we  then  that  we 
may  have  power  to  refute  our  own  errors.  But 
philosophy  will  be  our  sole  awakener ;  alone  will 
she  shake  off  our  deep  sleep.  Dedicate  thyself 
entirely  to  her.  Thou  art  worthy  of  her  aild  she 
of  thee;  embrace  each  other.  Deny  thyself 
firmly,  avowedly,  to  every  other:  thou  canst  not 
philosophise  by  fits  and  starts.  .  .  .  Philosophy 
has  her  kingdom ;  she  gives  her  own  times,  does  not 
accept  yours,  is  not  a  thing  of  leisure  moments ; 
she  claims  the  whole,  is  mistress,  is  beside  you, 
and  commands.  A  certain  city  offered  Alexander 
half  its  territory  and  its  property.  He  replied. 
When  I  came  into  Asia,  it  was  not  that  I  should 
accept  what  you  offered,  but  that  you  should 
keep  what  I  left  you.  So  says  philosophy  to  all : 
I  shall  not  accept  your  superfluous  time,  but  you 
shall  have  what  I  assign  to  you.  Give  your  whole 
mind  to  her,  sit  by  her,  reverence  her.  There 
will  be  a  huge  interval  between  you  and  other 
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men.  You  will  surpass  all  men  in  your  life ;  not 
much  will  the  gods  surpass  you.  What  will  be 
the  diflference  between  you  and  them?  They 
will  last  longer.  But  in  very  truth  it  shows  a 
great  master  of  craft  to  inclose  a  whole  in  a  small 
space.  As  wide  is  his  own  age  to  the  wise 
man  as  all  age  is  to  God.  There  is  a  point 
in  which  the  wise  man  surpasses  God.  God 
by  nature's  gift  is  incapable  of  fear,  but  the  wise 
man  by  his  own.  That  indeed  is  a  great  thing, 
to  have  in  the  weakness  of  man  the  security  of 
God."^ 

Let  us  proceed  to  Seneca's  conception  of  God. 

He  himself  puts  the  question.  What  is  God? 
He  replies,  "The  mind  of  the  universe."  He 
repeats;  "\\Tiat  is  God?  The  whole  which  thou 
seest  and  the  whole  which  thou  seest  not.  His 
due  magnitude,  than  which  thought  can  reach  to 
nothing  greater,  will  at  last  be  accorded  to  him, 
if  he  alone  is  all  things,  if  he  grasps  his  own 
work  both  from  within  and  from  without.  What 
then  is  the  distinction  between  God's  nature  and 
ours  ?  The  better  part  of  ours  is  the  mind :  in 
him  there  is  no  part  outside  the  mind.  He  is 
all  reason,  while  our  minds  are  possessed  by  such 
error  that  men  deem  that  which  is  fairest  in  form, 
most  ordered  in  arrangement,  most  constant  in 
purpose,  to  be  fortuitous,  tossed  about  by  chance, 

^  Epistles  Ixxxviii.  28  ;  Ixxxviii.  2  ;  Ixxxix.  4 ;  cxvii.  12  ;  xciy.  39 ; 
XX.  2 ;  liii.  8. 
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and  therefore  driven  hither  and  thither  amid 
Ughtnings,  clouds,  and  storms,  and  such-like,  which 
strike  the  earth  and  the  regions  adjoining  it,  •  .  . 
Jupiter  is  the  ruler  and  guardian  of  the  universe, 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  world,  this  work's  lord 
and  artificer,  whom  every  name  suits.  Will  you 
call  him  Fate?  You  are  not  wrong:  he  it  is 
from  whom  all  things  are  suspended,  the  cause 
of  causes.  Will  you  name  him  Providence? 
You  are  right :  for  he  it  is  by  whose  counsel  this 
world  is  provided  for,  so  that  it  proceeds  without 
tripping,  and  unfolds  its  acts.  Will  you  entitle 
him  Nature?  You  will  nor  err.  He  it  is  of 
whom  all  things  are  sprung,  by  whose  spirit  we 
live.  Will  you  call  him  World?  You  are  not 
deceived,  for  he  is  this  whole  which  you  see, 
infused  into  the  parts  of  himself,  and  supporting 
himself  and  his.*' 

But  further.  "  Our  Stoics  say  that  there  are 
two  things  in  universal  nature  out  of  which  all 
comes.  Cause  and  Matter.  Matter  lies  inert, 
prepared  for  every  change,  idle  if  no  one  moves 
it  But  Cause,  that  is  Reason,  forms  Matter,  and 
turns  it  whithersoever  it  will,  produces  out  of  it 
various  works.  Thus  there  must  be  that  out  of 
which  something  comes,  and  then  that  by  which 
it  comes.  This  is  Cause,  that  is  Matter.  .  .  .  We 
are  now  inquiring  after  the  prime  and  general 
Cause.  This  must  be  simple.  For  Matter  too 
is  simple.     We  are  inquiring  what  is  Cause,  that 
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is,  Reason  as  agent,  that  is,  God.  ...  In  fact, 
all  things  consist  of  Matter  and  of  God.  Grod 
tempers  them  and  they  being  circumfused  follow 
their  ruler  and  leader.  But  that  which  acts, 
which  is  God,  is  more  powerful  and  more  precious 
than  the  Matter,  which  is  passive  of  God.  The 
place  in  this  world  which  God  holds,  the  mind 
holds  in  man.  What  there  is  Matter,  in  us  is 
body.  Let  the  inferior,  therefore,  serve  the 
superior." 

But  this  God  is  corporal  "We  are  agreed 
that  what  is  good,  is  a  body,  because  what  is 
good  is  an  agent :  whatever  is  an  agent,  is  a  body. 
What  is  good,  profits,  but  it  must  be  an  agent 
of  something  in  order  to  profit :  if  it  is  an  agent, 
it  is  a  body.  .  .  .  This,  therefore,  which  you  call 
being  wise,  is  it  an  agent  or  a  patient  of  wisdom? 
Whether  it  be  an  agent  or  a  patient,  in  both 
ways  it  is  a  body.  For  both  that  on  which 
the  action  takes  effect  and  that  which  is  an 
agent,  is  a  body.^^  If  it  is  a  body,  it  is  good." 
.  .  .  For  "we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
good  which  consists  of  separated  things.  For 
the  one  good  must  be  contained  and  ruled  by 
one  spirit:  the  principle  of  this  one  good  must 
be  one.  .  .  .  And  why  should  you  not  think 
that  something  divine  exists  in  him  who  is 
part  of  God?  This  whole,  in  which  we  are 
contained,  is  both  one  and  God.   We  are  both  his 

w  «  Nam  et  quod  fit  et  quod  fiacit  corpus  est* 
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feUows  and  his  members.     Such  is   our  mind's 
capacity."  ^^ 

To  make  the  above  expressions  clear,  we  must 
have  present  to  us  the  absolute  Stoic  conception 
of  God.  It  is  this. ^2  The  opposition  between 
God  and  Matter  is  only  secondary.  .  If  we  take 
in  the  conception  of  the  Godhead  in  its  full 
meaning,  it  must  be  described  as  the  Primal 
Matter  as  well  as  the  Primal  Force.  The  collective 
mass  of  the  Actual  is  nothing  else*  but  the  Divine 
Breath  which  moves  forth  out  of  itself  and  back 
into  itself.  The  Godhead  itself  is  the  Primal 
Fire  which  bears  within  itself  in  germ  God  and 
Matter,  is  the  world  in  its  primal  state  of  spirit, 
the  Universal  Substance,  which  changes  itself 
into  particular  concretions,  and  restores  itself  back 
from  them  again :  which,  therefore,  considered  in 
its  pure  form,  or  as  God,  embraces  at  one  time 
the  All,  at  another  time  only  a  portion  of  the 
Actual.  Thus  Origen  speaks  of  the  Stoics  as 
introducing  a  corruptible  God,  as  tenning  his 
substance  a  body,  subject  to  change,  conversion, 
and  transformation,  as  at  some  particular  period 
destroying  all  things,  and  reducing  God  to  soli- 
tariness. And  again  he  says,  that  the  Stoic 
God,  being  a  body,  sometimes  possesses  his  whole 
substance  in  a  condition  of  ruling,  at  the  time, 
that  is,  of  the  burning  of  the  worid ;  sometimes 

11  Nat  QuflBst.  Prol.  13  ;  Ibid.  ii.  45  ;  Epist.  Ixv.  2,  12,  23 ;  cxviL 
2,  10  ;  cii.  7  ;  xcii.  30. 
"  Zeller,  iv.  133. 
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is  embodied  in  a  portion  of  it,  when  the  world 
is  arranged  in  its  order.  These  statements  of 
Origen  are  justified  by  Seneca,  when  he  asks 
what  will  be  the  life  of  the  wise  man,  if  he  be 
cast  into  prison,  and  left  without  friends,  or  be 
destitute  amid  some  foreign  nation,  or  kept  on 
a  long  voyage,  or  tossed  out  upon  a  desert  coast  ? 
And  replies.  It  will  be  such  as  the  life  of  Jupiter, 
when,  after  the  fusing  up  of  the  world,  and  the 
pouring  back  of  the  gods  into  one,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  nature,  he  rests  in  himself,  delivered  over 
to  his  own  thoughts.^* 

It  is  by  the  above  statements  that  we  must 
interpret  the  beautiful  passages  of  Seneca  preserved 
for  us  by  Lactantius.  "  Dost  thou  not  understand 
the  authority  and  the  majesty  of  the  judge,  the 
ruler  of  the  earth,  and  the  God  of  heaven  and 
of  all  gods,  from  whom  those  deities  whom  we 
severally  adore  and  worship  are  suspended?  .  .  . 
He  it  is,  who,  when  he  cast  the  first  foundations 
of  this  most  beautiful  structure,  and  traced  the 
web  of  that  which  in  grandeur  and  in  goodness 
nature  cannot  surpass,  in  order  that  every  part 
might  have  its  proper  commander,  although  he  had 
stretched  himself  throughout  his  whole  body,  yet 
begot  gods  to  be  the  ministers  of  his  kingdom." i* 

^  Oiigeiiy  Contra  Celsum,  ill.  75,  iv.  14,  quoted  hj  Zeller; 
Seneca,  Epist.  ix.  16. 

1*  "  Quamyis  ipse  per  totum  se  corpus  intenderat,"  an  expression 
of  exact  Stoicism,  the  ^ovoi  which  they  so  often  repeat.  Lactantius, 
Divin,  InttU.  L  5. 
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Let  US  complete  Seneca's  conception  of  Grod 
by  passing  on  to  his  conception  of  the  human 
intelligence. 

"  Good  is  an  agent,  for  it  profits.  That  which 
is  an  agent  is  a  body.  Good  moves,  and  in  a 
sense,  forms  and  contains  the  mind,  which  are 
properties  of  a  body.  The  goods  of  the  body  are 
bodies;  therefore  those  of  the  mind  also,  for  it 
too  is  a  body.  The  good  of  man  must  be  a  body, 
he  being  himself  bodily.  ...  As  a  flame  cannot  be 
grasped,  for  it  evades  pressure ;  as  air  is  not  hurt 
by  a  stroke,  nor  even  divided,  but  pours  again 
roimd  that  to  which  it  yields ;  so  the  mind,  con- 
sisting of  that  which  is  thinnest,  cannot  be  laid 
hold  of,  nor  pressed  within  the  body,  but  by  help  of 
its  own  subtilty  escapes  through  what  would  bind 
it.  As  lightning,  however  widely  it  may  have 
struck  and  shone  can  come  back  through  the 
finest  aperture,  so  the  mind,  which  is  thinner 
even  than  fire,  can  escape  through  every  body. . . . 
Heat  draws  out  curved  beams,  and  their  natural 
growth  is  shaped  to  what  our  need  requires. 
How  much  more  easily  does  the  mind,  being 
flexible  and  more  pliant  than  any  liquid,  accept 
a  shape.  For  what  else  is  the  mind  but  a  breath 
under  certain  condition  ?  But  you  see  that  breath 
is  more  shapeable  than  any  other  material,  as  it 
is  thinner." 

And  the  human  mind  or  soul,  so  conceived, 
is  a  part  of  God.     "You  do  what  is  very  good 
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aad  saving  to  you,  i^  as  you  write,  you  persevere 
in  going  to  a  good  mind,  which  it  is  foolish  to 
wish  for,  when  you  can  get  it  of  yourself.  There 
is  no  need  to  raise  hands  to  heaven,  nor  to  be- 
seech the  sacristan  to  let  us  in  to  whisper  at  the 
ear  of  the  statue,  as  if  we  could  be  better  heard. 
God  is  near  thee,  with  thee,  within  thee.  So  it 
is,  Lucilius.  A  sacred  spirit  is  seated  within  us, 
the  observer  and  the  watch  over  our  good  and 
our  bad.  As  he  is  treated  by  us,  so  he  treats  us 
himself.  But  no  one  is  a  good  2n  without  God. 
Can  any  one  rise  above  the  strokes  of  fortune 
except  by  his  assistance  ?  He  gives  great  and 
lofty  counsels.  In  every  one  of  good  men  a  god 
there  dwells,  though  it  be  uncertain  what  God. 
.  .  .  Praise  in  the  man  that  which  can  neither  be 
taken  away  nor  given  :  that  whidi  belongs  to  the 
man  himself  Ask  you  what  it  is?  The  mind, 
and  perfect  reason  in  the  mind.  For  man  is  a 
rational  animal  And  so  his  good  is  consummate 
if  it  fulfil  that  for  which  it  is  bom.  But  what  does 
this  reason  require  of  him  ?  A  most  easy  thing,  to 
live  according  to  his  own  nature.  .  .  .  What  then 
is  reason?  The  imitation  of  nature.  What  is 
man's  supreme  good  ?  To  bear  himself  according 
to  nature's  will." 

Again:  ^'He  had  a  perfect  mind,  as  being 
raised  to  his  own  highest,  above  which  there  is 
nothing  but  the  riind  of  God,  from  whom  a  part 
has  flowed  down  into  this  mortal  breast.     ^^ 
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this  is  never  more  divine  than  when  it  thinks  of 
its  own  mortality,  and  knows  that  man  was  bom 
for  this,  to  pass  through  life:  that  this  body  is 
not  a  home  but  a  hospice,  and  a  short  one  too, 
which  has  to  be  left  when  you  find  yourself 
troublesome  to  the  hospitaller.  My  dear  Lucilius, 
it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  a  mind  coming  from  a 
higher  dwelling,  if  it  deems  its  present  occupa- 
tions low  and  narrow,  if  it  fears  not  to  go  forth. 
For  he  who  remembers  whence  he  is  come  knows 
whither  he  is  going."  And  "the  gods  are  not 
fastidious  nor  envious;  they  receive  those  who 
come  up  and  lend  them  a  hand.  Do  you  wonder 
that  a  man  should  go  to  the  gods  ?  God  comes 
to  men;  nay,  rather,  which  is  nearer,  comes  into 
men.  There  is  no  good  mind  without  God. 
Divine  seeds  are  scattered  in  himian  bodies:  if 
a  good  gardener  cultivates  them,  they  come  up 
like  their  origin,  and  equal  what  they  spring  from: 
if  a  bad,  it  is  just  as  when  a  barren  and  marshy 
soil  kills  them,  and  then  makes  refuse  instead  of 
a  harvest."  ^^ 

The  divine  assistance  thus  spoken  of  must  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  the  system  :  it  is 
nothing  supernatural,  but  identical  with  the  use 
of  our  reason,  and  its  natural  powers.  God's 
stretching  out  the  hand  means  that  an  effluence 
of  the  Deity,  which  is  man's  intellectual  nature, 

u  See  EpiBtles  ctL  4 ;  Ivii.  S ;  1.  6 ;  zH.  1,  8 ;  Izvi.  39  ;  cxz.  14 ; 
bodii.  15. 
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connects  itself,  as  the  seminal  intelligence,  with  a 
human  body.^* 

So  far  as  this  Seneca  stands  on  the  old  Stoic 
foundation.  From  Zeno's  time  philosophy  was 
made  to  assume  the  exact  function  of  religion  as 
the  moral  teacher  and  physician  of  man.  And 
in  this  material  view  of  God  and  the  soul,  and 
in  the  kinship  with  God  which  he  assigns  to  the 
soul,  as  part  of  the  one  divine  seminal  intelligence, 
a  kinship  belonging  equally  to  the  whole  race  of 
man,  he  is  likewise  true  to  his  sect.  But.  now  in 
the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  this  view  of 
the  divine  and  the  human,  and  which  runs  through 
and  colours  all  his  writings,  and  more  especially 
the  writings  of  the  last  period  of  his  Kfe  during 
his  disgrace  and  retirement  from  Court,  the  letters 
to  Lucilius,  he  goes  far  beyond  all  who  preceded 
him.  From  this  dignity  of  human  nature,  as  part 
of  the  Godhead,  he  proceeds  directly  to  the 
equality  of  men  as  such  among  each  other,  and 
the  duty  of  mutual  kindness.  Now^^  the  Stoic 
school  had  indeed  summed  up  its  whole  moral 
teaching  as  concerning  the  relations  of  men  to 
each  other,  in  the  two  duties  of  Justice  and 
Humanity,  so  that  there  was  a  side  of  severity 
and  a  side  of  mildness  in  their  teaching,  but  then 

*•  Thia  is  Zeller'a  inference,  iv.  649. 

*'  See  a  paper  on  ''The  Humanitarian  Doctrines  of  Heathen 
Philosophy  about  the  time  of  Christ,"  by  Dr.  Ott,  in  the  Tubinger 
Qyarialschrifi  for  1870,  pp.  355 — 402,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself 
in  various  places,  in  what  follows. 

ni.  G 
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the  side  of  severity  had  greatly  predominated. 
Justice  had  been  so  urged  that  it  assumed  an 
aspect  of  inhuman  hardness.  Humanity  and 
kindness  had  quite  receded  into  the  background. 
In  Seneca,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  virtues  which 
belong  to .  kindliness  are  set  forth  with  a  warmth, 
a  detail,  an  inspiring  sympathy  which  before  him 
had  no  example.  In  this  respect  he  far  surpasses 
all  classical  antiquity,  including  therein  Socrates 
and  Plato  as  well  as  Cicero. 

It  would  require  a  treatise  of  considerable 
length  to  bring  out  with  adequate  force  how  fer 
his  doctrine  on  certain  subjects  not  merely  goes 
beyond  but  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  greatest 
intellects  and  the  best  hearts  of  the  heathen  world 
preceding  him.  Thus  his  language  on  the  duty 
of  beneficence  to  all  men,  on  the  unseemliness 
of  anger,  in  censure  of  revenge,  and  in  praise  of 
placability  is  without  precedent,  if  we  take  it  in 
its  fulness,  and  as  part  of  a  system  of  thought. 
For  instance,  through  the  whole  line  of  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  down  to  his  time  the  principle 
prevails  that  hatred  of  enemies  and  revenge  are 
not  only  upright,  but  an  indispensable  duty  for 
a  man  of  worth.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  with 
all  their  kindliness  of  disposition,  no  doctrine 
was  so  often  expressed  and  in  ways  so  various 
as  that  a  proper  revenge  was  something  good  and 
honourable.  A  kindlier  Grecian  gentleman  than 
Xenophon  is  not  to  be  found,  and  he  puts  in  the 
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mouth  of  Astyages  the  hope  respecting  his  grand- 
son, the  elder  Cyrus,  that  he  may  grow  up  to  be 
a  man  able  to  help  his  friends  and  punish  his 
enemies :  and  of  his  favourite  the  younger  Cyrus 
he  has  not  forgotten  to  praise  the  wish  that  he 
might  Kve  long  enough  to  sarpass  those  who  did 
him  good  and  who  did  him  evil  in  the  one  respect 
and  in  the  other.  In  spite  of  slight  indications 
on  the  other  side,  such  as  the  saying  ascribed 
to  Pittacus,  that  pardon  is  better  than  revenge, 
or  an  expression  in  the  Gorgias  ^of  Plato,  that  if 
the  choice  be  offered  between  giving  or  suffering 
offence,  it  were  better  to  choose  the  latter,  there 
was  a  general  and  overwhelming  prejudice  the 
other  way.  Now  in  Seneca,  on  the  contrary,  the 
idea  of  reconciliation  grounded  upon  a  distinct 
view  concerning  mankind  is  maintained  as  a  part 
of  a  whole  system  of  humane  principles.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  love  of  enemies  has  no  part 
in  this  system.  Seneca  stops  short  of  what  with^ 
out  a  thorough  reception  of  the  Christian  spirit 
would  be  impossible.^® 

But  also  against  this  fair  view  of  man^s  duties 
towards  others  must  be  set  a  much  less  attractive 
view  of  man's  duties  towards  himself.  If  we  were 
to  take  by  themselves  and  put  together  all  the 
passages  of  Seneca  which  speak  of  beneficence, 
kindliness  to  others,  forbearance,  avoiding  anger 
and  revenge,  they  would  express  to  us  a  very 

u  See  Ott,  pp.  361--368. 
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different  character  from  what  is  revealed  when 
man  is  considered  with  regard  to  his  duty  towards 
himself.  Thus  the  ground  upon  which  Seneca 
denounces  revenge  is  based  in  fact  upon  a  subtle 
egotism,  which  runs  up  from  this  forced  exalta^^ 
tion  of  human  nature  into  three  degrees.  Firstly, 
the  wise  man  holds  himself  free  from  anger  and 
revenge  in  order  to  maintain  the  even  calm  of 
his  own  mind.  Insult  must  make  no  impression 
on  him.  Should  it  succeed  in  doing  that  he 
would  not  be  without  care  :  but  freedom  from 
care  is  his  proper  good.  Secondly,  the  wise  man 
exercises  no  revenge  because  he  has  overcome  all 
impulse  to  revenge  by  the  sense  of  his  own  moral 
dignity,  of  which  he  ceases  not  to  be  conscious. 
Thirdly,  the  wise  man  revenges  no  offences  because 
he  despises  them  as  not  touching  his  real  being. 
The  most  contemptuous  manner  of  revenge  is 
when  one  is  not  thought  worthy  of  it.  The 
extreme  feeKng  of  his  own  moral  dignity  wiU 
likewise  prevent  his  descending  to  pardon.  And 
in  the  same  manner  he  is  not  compassionate, 
because  compassion  involves  passion.  But  he 
will  take  no  notice  of  injuries,  as  if  he  pardoned, 
and  he  will  show  all  the  acts  of  compassion,  such 
as  harbouring  the  destitute,  and  giving  to  the 
needy,  as  if  he  were  compassionate.^^  Thus  so 
far  19  Seneca  as  a  moralist  from  being  able  to 
grapple  with  the  egotism  which  is  at  the  bottom 

»  See  Ott,  pp.  376—379. 
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of  hmnan  nature  in  its  actual  condition,  that  in 
his  view  of  the  wise  man  the  acts  of  seeming 
virtue  proceed  from  it  while  they  disguiae  it. 

It  is  most  of  all  upon  the  question  of  slavery^ 
and  the  treatment  of  slaves  that  the  doctrine  of 
Seneca  goes  beyond  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
antiquity  who  preceded  him.  From  the  joint 
possession  of  reason  by  all  men  and  the  kindred 
thence  subsisting  between  the  divine  and  the 
human,  he  deduces  not  only  the  dignity  of  man 
in  general  but  his  universal  brotherhood,  whether 
Roman  or  barbarian,  rich  or  poor,  bond  or  free : 
and  the  duty  therefore  of  the  fraternal  treatment 
of  slaves.  For  such  being  the  origin  and  the 
nature  of  man,  the  only  difference  which  he  allows 
between  men  is  that  of  moral  qualities,  which 
each  man  gives  to  himself  virtue  is  shut  out  to 
none,  admits  all,  invites  all,  gently  bom,  freedmen, 
slaves,  kings,  exiles.  It  chooses  not  the  house 
or  the  rent-roll,  but  is  contented  with  the  bare 
man..  The  world  is  the  single  parent  of  all :  to 
this  the  first  origin  of  every  one  is  carried, 
whether  through  a  splendid  or  sordid  lineage. 
What  is  a  Roman  knight,  fi^eedman,  or  slave? 
Names  which  are  sprung  out  of  ambition  or 
injustice.  From  the  meanest  comer  you  may 
rise  to  heaven ;  only  spring  up,  and  make  your- 
self   worthy  of  God.^^     It  is  thus  that  from  a 

»  See  Ott,  pp.  36&--376. 

^  Epist  xlvii  15 ;  Dt  Btntf,  iiL  18 ;  Epist  xxxL  11. 
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purely  natural  standpoint  Seneca  by  scientific 
reasoning  makes  out  for  the  slave  a  position 
worthy  of  human  nature.  And  he  does  this  at 
a  moment  when  the  internal  economy  of  the 
country  in  which  he  wrote  wa«  bid  upon 
slavery,  and  a  slavery  of  such  a  character  that 
its  victims  were  abused  not  as  if  they  were  men, 
but  as  if  they  were  beasts.  In  describing  vividly 
as  an  eye-witness  these  very  abuses,  he  exclaims, 
"They  are  slaves,  nay,  men;  I  say,  they  are 
slaves,  nay  comrades;  they  are  slaves,  nay, 
humble  friends:  they  are  slaves,  nay,  fellow- 
slaves,  if  you  consider  that  fortune  has  as  much 
power  over  you  as  over  them."  And  he  writes 
thus  in  a  city  where  shortly  before  he  had  seen 
four  hundred  slaves  of  a  single  household^  led 
to  execution  because  their  master  had  been  slain 
by  one  of  them.  The  sum  of  my  rule,  he  adds, 
is  this :  To  live  with  your  inferior  as  you  would 
wish  your  superior  to  live  with  you.  As  often 
as  you  think  of  your  power  over  your  slave, 
think  of  your  lord's  having  as  great  power 
over  you.  But,  you  object,  I  have  no  lord. 
You  are  young  and  may  have  one,  as  Hecuba^ 
and  Croesus,  aud  Plato,  and  Diogenes.  live 
with  your  slave  forbearingly,  nay,  kindly;  talk 

^  The  death  of  Pedanius  Secundns  and  the  execntioii  of  hia 
whole  household  took  place  in  the  year  62.  Seneca  died  in  65.  The 
letters  to  Lucilius  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  his  last 
years  when  he  was  in  disgrace  at  Court,  and  retired  from  it.  He  just 
survived  to  see  the  Cbiistian  persecution  in  the  year  64. 
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with    him,   advise  with   him,   sit  at  table    with 
him."28 

Now,  to  estimate  the  advance  which  Seneca 
had  here  made,  consider  what  the  greatest  men 
had  said  on  the  subject  before  him.  Slavery  is 
to  Aristotle  an  institution  inseparably  bound  up 
with  social  order.  It  is  necessary,  because  a  true 
&mily  cannot  subsists  without  slaves.  It  is  lawful, 
because  it  rests  upon  a  direction  of  nature ;  since 
by  nature  one  portion  of  mankind  is  formed  to 
rule,  and  the  other  to  serve  and  obey.  These  are 
those  who  are  in  a  state  of  intellectual  pupilage, 
the  barbarians,  who  have  only  so  much  reason  as 
to  know  that  it  exists,  not  enough  to  possess  it 
for  their  own  independence.  These  are, the  bom 
slaves,  of  use  only  to  understand  and  execute 
commands,  bound  to  their  master  as  the  tool  to 
the  artist  and  the  body  to  the  soul.  And  yet 
more  instructive,  perhaps,  is  the  language  of 
Cicero,  who  lived  but  a  hundred  years  before 
Seneca.  He  stands  on  the  ground  of  Aristotle, 
whose  reasons  in  justification  of  this  institution 
he  exactly  reproduces.  Seneca,  it  is  true,  does 
not  attack  slavery  as  a  legal  institution,  but  he 
endeavours  so  to  soften  the  actual  condition  of 
the  slave  as  to  make  it  something  quite  different 
from  what  it  had  hitherto  been  in  theory  and 
practice.  And,  moreover,  in  his  moral  conscience 
it  is  so  shaken  as  an  institution  that  he  can 

«  Epist  xlvii 
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scarcely  suppress   a  confession   of  its   unlawful- 
ness. 

It  was  natural  that  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  more  than  any  other  in  the  heathen  world 
assumes  the  tone  of  a  preacher,  his  life  should 
be  compared  with  his  doctrine.  And  here  the 
inconsistency  is  striking.  Seneca  sets  forth  the 
equal  dignity  of  all  men  by  nature,  in  virtue  of 
the  divine  quality  of  reason,  and  in  spite  of 
all  variety  in  wealth,  birth,  rank,  and  outward 
fortime,  proclaiming  aloud  that  the  only  standard 
whereby  men  should  be  measured  is  the  use  which 
they  make  of  this  divine  quality  within  them, 
and  that  as  it  affects  their  actions.  He  recognises 
therefore  the  standard  of  moral  worth  as  his  only 
criterion.  And  he  preaches  this  as  tutor,  minister, 
and  favourite  of  Nero,  as  the  possessor  of  numer- 
ous palaces,  sumptuously  furnished,  in  the  fairest 
spots  of  the  earth.  Again,  all  countries  are  the 
same  to  the  wise  man,  whose  origin  is  from  heaven 
and  whose  home  is  the  world,  declares  the  man, 
who,  when  banished  to  Corsica,  though  without 
the  loss  of  his  wealth,  found  no  tone  of  complaint 
abject  enough  to  express  his  misery.  He  enjoins 
fimmess  and  consistency  in  our  moral  judgments, 
having  exceeded  all  men  in  fawning  flattery  of 
the  living  prince  as  the  model  of  justice  and  wise 
government,  and  in  contemptuous  abuse  of  the 
the  same  prince  when  dead  as  a  worthless  and 
b*30tted  despot.     The  man  who  holds  human  life 
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as  sacred  in  the  meanest  slave,  is  minister  by 
Nero's  side  when  Britannicus,  the  young  and 
innocent  brother,  is  swept  out  of  his  way,  and 
when  Agrippina.  the  dangerous  and  guUty  woman, 
but  the  mother  still,  perishes  by  her  son's  com- 
mand. If  we  grant  upon  the  testimony  of  Tacitus 
that  Seneca  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best 
Romans  of  his  day,  and  that  his  own  life  in  the 
midst  of  boundless  wealth  was  simple,  and  his 
example  as  a  husband  especially  without  reproach, 
still  these  are  heavy  drawbacks  in  the  character 
of  a  moralist  so  severe  in  his  judgment  of  others, 
and  who  measures  all  men  and  all  things  by  the 
standard  of  reason. 

That  a  man's  docitrine  should  be  far  above 
his  practice  is  nothing  rare  in  human  life.  But 
what  is  so  rare  as  to  be  perhaps  without  a  single 
other  example  of  it,  is  that  such  a  man's  moral 
standard  of  judgment  should  rise  in  a  whole 
system  of  teaching  on  certain  points  of  great 
importance  far  above  the  standard  of  all  who 
had  preceded  him,  however  great  their  genius, 
and  however  consistent  their  life  was  with  their 
precepts.  Yet  Seneca  in  proceeding  from  the 
joint  possession  of  reason  by  all  men  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  an  universal  brotherhood  of 
all  men,  who,  whatever  their  nation  and  their 
outward  condition,  have  a  right  to  be  treated 
with  kindliness,  sympathy,  and  forbearance,  was 
far  outstripping  his  predecessors.     Again,  when, 
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with  the  severest  exercise  of  slavery  before  his 
ey«,  «,d  when  sUve^  fo™.d  the  idi.peo»bIe 
condition  of  the  empire's  existence,  he  termed 
the  meanest  slave  feUow-man,  friend,  and  even 
fellow-slave,  and  denounced  cruelty  inflicted  on 
such  an  one  as  a  wrong  to  humanity,  he  was 
using  a  language  hitherto  unknown.  In  all  this 
he  was  doing  what  had  never  been  done  by 
Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  Cicero,  or  any 
other  Greek  or  Roman  writer  before  him:  what 
neither  the  Plinies  nor  Tacitus  reached  after  him. 
If  it  be  said  that  this  is  but  a  deduction  from 
Zeno's  fundamental  view  about  men,  it  is  a  deduc- 
tion which  the  Stoics  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  had  not  made.  He  presents  with  the 
maturity  of  a  consistent  system  doctrine  of  which 
a  scattered  seed  may  be  found  here  and  there 
in  preceding  writers.  In  fact  his  whole  temper 
of  mind,  and  his  whole  body  of  teaching  on  the 
above  entire  range  of  subjects  have  a  softness, 
a  tenderness  even  about  them,  equally  alien  firom 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  temper  of  Stoic  philo- 
sophy and  from  the  Roman  character  at  all  times. 
In  the  principles  nevertheless  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  his  teaching  he  is  ijndeniably  Stoic.  Such 
are  his  conception  of  God,  of  the  human  mind  or 
soul,  of  reason.  The  participation  of  the  divine 
by  the  human,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
valing  doctrine  is  grounded,  is  entirely  natural 
and  pagan,  Stoic  in  an  eminent  degree.    If  we 
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add  that  he  is  a  praiser  of  suicide,  and  a  dis- 
believer of  personal  existence  after  death,  we  must 
admit  that  Seneca  is  far  enough  from  holding 
Christian  principles  on  the  most  important  pro- 
blems of  human  life  and  duty.  And  yet,  this 
being  so,  his  expressions  are  often  surprisingly 
Christian.  Fifty  passages  at  least  in  his  writings 
have  been  quoted  so  remarkably  similar  to  passages 
of  Scripture,  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
to  suggest  that  he  had  seen  what  we  are  so 
fiBoniliar  with.  Now  let  us  add  to  the  above  an 
unquestionable  fact.  During  the  last  twenty-three 
years  of  Seneca's  life,  a  Christian  community  had 
been  formed  in  Rome,  and  to  that  community 
one  person,  at  least,  of  the  highest  nobility, 
Pomponia  GrsBcina,  the  wife  of  Plautius,  is  known 
to  have  belonged.  Many  more  Roman  nobles  are, 
with  good  reason,  believed  to  have  been  con- 
verted. Seneca  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the 
immolation  of  that  vast  multitude  by  Nero's 
cruelty,  which  furnished  to  Roman  eyes  the  first 
instance  of  men  djing  for  a  faith.  We  have 
preserved  for  us,  in  his  own  words,  a  description 
of  the  good  man  which  would  at  least  vividly 
express  the  sufferings  undergone  by  the  Christians 
in  the  gardens  of  Nero.**  This,  says  he,  "  is  the 
man  of  worth,  who,  when  he  sees  death  near,  is 
not  disturbed,  as  at  the  sight  of  a  new  thing,  bat 

^  Paaaages  relating  to  sufferings  strangely  akin  to  those  inflicted 
€(0L  tbe  Christian  martyis  are  Epist  xiy.  p.  29,  IzxviiL  p.  199,  Ixzxv. 
p.  231. 
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whether  he  has  to  undergo  tortures  in  every  part 
of  his  body,  or  draw  in  the  flame  with  his  mouth, 
or  stretch  out  his  hands  on  the  gibbet,  asks  himself 
not  what  he  has  to  suffer,  but  how  well."  The 
letters  to  Lucilius,  written  in  the  last  years  of 
Seneca's  life,  when  he  had  withdrawn  in  great 
part  from  the  Court  of  Nero,  and  was  in  dis- 
favour, contain  the  most  remarkable  passages  of 
his  humanitarian  doctrine.  Now  the  easiest  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  presented  to  us  by  this  doctrine 
is  that  the  philosopher  who  all  his  life  long  had 
foraged  everywhere  for  information,  and  borrowed 
from  every  store,  and  is  the  largest  retailer 
of  the  views  and  opinions  of  others,  had  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  sect 
which  had  planted  itself  at  Rome  under  his  eyes. 
If,  as  Christian  antiquity  believed,  he  met  and 
conversed  with  S.  Paul,  he  would  find  in  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to 
Philemon,  one  with  whose  doctrine  he  could  in 
many  points  sympathise.  S.  Paul,  indeed,  taught 
that  men  were  to  be  treated  with  fraternal  kind- 
ness, even  if  they  were  slaves,  not  only  because 
Grod  had  made  all  nations  of  one  blood,  as  he 
declared  to  the  philosophers  themselves  in  the 
main  seat  of  their  doctrine,  but  because  He  had 
redeemed  all  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
This  folly  of  the  Cross  may  have  been  too  great 
for  "an  illustrious  senator  of  the  Roman  people"^ 

»  S.  Aug.  De  dv.  Dei,  vL  10. 
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to  accept,  while  he  was  touched  with  the  beauty 
of  the  teaching  which  derived  its  inspiration  from 
the  Cross.  May  not  Seneca  have  been  one  of 
the  first  to  do  what  so  many  have  done  after 
him;  may  he  not  have  admired  the  moraKty  of 
the  Gospel  without  accepting  its  conditions;  have 
remained  a  Stoic  in  lus  principles  and  practice/ 
while  he  appropriated  what  pleased  him,  and  so 
far  as  it  would  agree  with  these  principles,  out 
of  the  Apostle's  love  of  man  ?  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  of  human 
brotherhood  in  its  practical  application  to  all  men, 
even  to  the  slave,  was  not  set  forth  at  Rome  and 
by  Roman  writers  until  He  who  had  become 
man's  brother  had  stretched  out  His  hands  to 
embrace  all  nations  on  the  gibbet  of  Calvary. 
And  it  is  no  less  certain  that  all  which  is  most 
attractive  in  Seneca's  writings  as  to  kindliness, 
forbearance,  and  brotherly  affection,  while  it 
appears  in  his  teaching  bs  a  mere  work  of  fency, 
a  mere  decoration  of  rhetoric,  had  been  practised 
in  the  city  where  he  wrote,  and  under  his  eyes, 
as  part  of  a  coherent  doctrine,  by  a  number  of 
men  at  the  cost  of  their  life.  For  the  difference 
of  the  guise  in  which  the  doctrine  appeared  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other  must  be  noted  as  a 
material  part  of  the  fact.  One  of  the  richest  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  midst  of  a  sumptuous  retire- 
ment,  out  of  a  palax^e  sparkling  with  luxury, 
writes  letters  to  a  friend  upon  the  equality  of 
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men,  the  right  of  slaves  to  compassion,  the  duty  of 
brotherly  kindness.  Already  while  he  wrote,  all 
that  he  suggested  and  much  more  had  been  done*. 
A  spiritual  bond  had  connected  together  some  of 
the  noblest  Romans  and  the  meanest  of  slaves 
in  the  common  hope  of  an  eternal  life,  was  leading 
them  to  run  counter  to  the  general  tendencies  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  to  face  danger  and 
distress  and  death  in  the  direst  form.  How  £ar 
removed  was  the  talk  of  the  Stoic,  which  incurred 
no  danger  and  cost  no  sacrifice,  from  the  life  of 
the  Christian,  which  might  end  in  the  Mamertine 
prison,  or  the  fiery  torment  of  the  Vatican 
gardens. 

No  less  the  influence  which  the  Stoic  teaching 
and  the  Christian  respectively  exercised  upon  the 
world  was  in  proportion  to  this  dijBFerence  between 
the  teachers.  The  noble  whose  millions  were  lent 
on  usury  while  he  preached  forbearance,  and 
extolled  the  mind  of  the  sage  immovable  amid 
poverty  and  suffering,  was  read  by  the  rich  and 
leisurely,  but  did  not  convert  them;  the  Christians 
who  acted  and  suffered  propagated  their  doctrine 
and  formed  an  universal  people  upon  its  precepts 
through  the  course  of  eighteen  centuries. 

Stoicism  in  its  further  course  pursued  the  like 
direction  with  that  given  to  it  by  Seneca:  the 
features  only  in  which  he  differed  from  his  school's 
original  character  became  still  more  marked.  *  We 
have  a  most  distinguished  representative  of  it  in 
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Musonius  Rufus,^  a  Roman  knight,  younger  by 
about  twenty-five  years  than  Seneca,  the  friend 
of  Thrasea,  Rubellius  Plautus,  Soranus.  He  has 
the  great  advantage  over  Seneca  that  his  life  was 
in  harmony  throughout  with  his  teaching.  More 
decidedly  yet  than  Seneca  he  restricts  philosophy 
to  its  moral  purpose.  Men  in  the  moral  point  of 
view  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  patients  who  need  for 
their  cure  a  constant  medicinal  treatment.  Philo* 
sophy  alone  can  supply  this.  It  is  the  only  road 
to  virtue,  and  therefore  every  one,  the  female  sex 
included,  must  have  to  do  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand  virtue  is  the '  sole  object  and  matter  of 
philosophy,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  con- 
sbtent  study  of  a  life  in  accordance  with  duty. 
Philosopher  and  upright  man  are  equivalent  terms. 
Virtue  is  much  more  matter  of  practice  than  of 
learning,  since  vicious  habits  can  only  be  overcome 
by  habits  which  are  opposite.  The  disposition  to 
virtue,  the  germ  of  it  is  planted  in  all  men  by 
nature.  Musonius  directed  his  instruction  entirely 
to  this  practical  end.  The  teacher  of  philosophy 
is  to  produce  not  assent  but  improvement.  He 
must  give  his  hearers  the  moral  medicine  which 
they  need,  and  if  he  do  so  rightly,  they  will  not 
have  time  to  wonder  at  his  discourse,  but  will 
be  entirely  employed  with  themselves  and  their 

^  I  have  drawn  the  following  notice  of  Musonius  from  the 
account  of  Zeller,  iy.  651 — 660,  which  is  carefully  put  together  from 
the  fragments  piesenred  of  him. 
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conscience,  and  filled  with  emotions  of  shame 
and  repentance,  and  so  wiU  be  improved.  His 
scope  being  so  entirely  practical,  it  is  not  new 
thoughts,  or  the  accurate  carrying  out  of  a  system, 
which  can  be  expected  from  him.  He  generally 
applies  the  well-known  Stoic  principles.  His 
leading  thought  is  man|s  inward  freedom,  which 
is  attached  to  two  conditions,  the  right  handling 
of  that  which  is  in  our  own  power,  and  the  giving 
ourselves  up  to  what  is  not  in  our  power.  In  our 
power  is  the  use  we  make  of  the  notions  which 
our  mind  forms  of  things,  and  on  it  rest  all 
virtue  and  happiness.  All  the  rest  is  not  in  our 
power.  That  we  must  leave  to  the  course  of  the 
world;  throw  in  our  vote  with  God's,  and  ^ve 
up  contentedly  children,  or  country,  or  body, 
or  anything  ebe.  For  instance,  we  must  court 
banishment  as  no  evil,  but  feel  at  home  in 
all  the  world;  must  not  seek  death,  nor  yet 
shrink  from  it.  It  is  the  great  praise  of  this  man 
that,  when  banished  by  Nero  at  the  time  that 
Seneca  was  put  to  death,  he  carried  out  in 
practice  exactly  what  he  had  taught.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  down  to  the  end  of 
Domitian's  reign,  and  seems  fairly  a  specimen 
of  what  a  good  heathen  might  be  in  the  worst 
times. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  Neostoics,  the  man 
whose  writings  have  had  most  weight  with  those 
who  came  after  him,  is  Epictetus.   A  slave  of  Epa- 
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phroditus,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  weak  in  body  and 
lame,  he  became  while  still  a  slave  a  disciple  of 
Musonius.  He  must,  later  in  life,  have  obtained 
his  freedom.  Under  Domitian  he  had  to  quit  Rome 
with  the  other  philosophers.  He  was  probably 
bom  about  50,  and  lived  to  about  120.  His  view 
of  philosophy  is  that  it  consists  pretty  much  in 
what  is  to  be  desired  and  what  is  to  be  avoided. 
Its  foundation  is  the  consciousness  of  one's  own 
weakness  and  helplessness.  ^^  Hast  thou  the  wish 
to  be  good?  believe  that  thou  art  bad."  "The 
philosopher's  school  is  a  physician's  house.  You 
ought  to  leave  it  not  in  pleasure  but  in  pain.  For 
you  come  as  patients,  one  with  his  shoulder  put 
out,  another  with  his  head  aching,  a  third  with  aa 
ulcer,  and  so  on.  And  am  I  to  take  my  seat 
and  address  you  with  fine  sentences  and  striking 
thoughts  for  you  to  break  out  into  praise  of  me, 
and  then  for  you  to  go  away  each  of  you  with 
his  shoulder  or  his  head  or  his  ulcer  just  as  he 
brought  them?  Is  it  for  this  that  young  men 
take  long  journeys,  leave  parents,  friends,  rela- 
tions, and  their  property  too,  that  they  may  cry, 
Bravo,  at  my  witticisms  ?  Did  Socrates,  or  Zeno, 
or  Cleanthes,  so."  The  really  important  thing  is 
to  speak  to  their  consciences,  to  bring  them  to 
the  feeling  of  their  misery  and  ignorance,  to  call 
forth  in  them  the  earnest  resolution  to  improve, 
to  make  them  philosophers,  not  in  their  opinion 
but  in  their  conduct.  "  Show  me,"  says  Epictetus, 
nL  H 
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"a  Stoic,  if  not  one  formed,  yet  one  in  process 
of  forming.  Show  me,  one  of  you,  the  spirit  of 
a  man  purposing  to  be  of  one  mind  with  God, 
never  hereafter  to  blame  God  or  man,  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  nothing,  to  be  hurt  by  nothing,  not 
to  be  angry,  envious,  or  jealous,  in-  a  word, 
desirous  from  man  to  become  God,  and  in  this 
narrow  body  of  mortality  to  have  communion 
with  Jupiter.  Show  me  one.  There  is  none 
such.  And  now,  I  am  your  teacher  and  you 
my  disciples,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  deliver 
you  from  hindrance,  compulsion,  impediment,  to 
make  you  free,  prosperous,  happy,  looking  to 
God  in  everything  great  and  small.  "^^ 

For  Epictetus^®  is  filled  with  the  thought  of 
the  Godhead,  which  knows  our  words  and  our 
thoughts,  from  which  all  good  ori^nates;  in 
whose  service  the  philosopher  stands ;  without 
whose  commission  he  cannot  set  about  his  work; 
which  he  must  have  ever  before  his  eyes. 
Epictetus  proves  the  government  of  Providence 
from  the  unity,  the  order,  and  the  connection 
of  the  universe.  He  praises  God's  fatherly  pro- 
vision for  men,  and  the  moral  perfection  which 
makes  Him  our  modeL  He  recognises  in  the 
world  the  work  of  the  Godhead,  which  directs 
everything  for  the  best,  has  formed  the  whole 
&ultless  and  perfect,  all  its  parts  corresponding 

^  Flag.  3 ;  Diss.  iiL  23,  ii  19. 

^  I  take  tbis  short  simmiaiy  from  ZeQer,  iv.  665. 
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to  the  need  of  the  whole,  which  intends  all  men 
for  happiness  and  has  provided  them  with  its 
conditions.  In  the  spirit  of  his  school  he 
celebrates  the  design  which  is  apparent  in  the 
regulation  of  the  world,  which  meets  us  so 
momentarily  at  every  step,  that  our  whole  life 
should  be  a  perpetual  song  of  praise  to  the 
Godhead;  nor  does  He  disdain  to  show  this 
design  in  the  smallest  and  most  outward  things. 
Nor  is  he  disturbed  in  his  belief  by  the  apparent 
evils  and  injustices  in  the  world,  since  he  has 
learnt  from  the  Porch  to  unite  these  also  with 
the  perfection  of  God  and  His  works.  This  belief 
in  Providence  is,  according  to  the  genuine  Stoic 
sraise,  always  referred  by  Epictetus  to  the  imiverse 
as  a  whole,  and  to  the  individual  only  so  &r  as 
it  is  determined  by  its  connection  with  the  whole. 
If  he  exhorts  to  devotion  to  the  will  of  God, 
that  in  his  meaning  faUs  in  with  the  requirement 
that  man  should  suit  himself  to  the  order  of 
nature. 

Now  to  estimate  all  this  language  at  its  right 
value,  we  must  ever  remember  what  sort  of  a 
God  it  is  to  whom  the  Stoic  shall  so  look  up. 
And  as  to  this,  for  Epictetus  as  for  all  his  school, 
God  and  the  world  are  one  and  the  same  thing.^ 
Thus  he  bajs:  "All  things  obey  and  serve  the 
universe;  earth  and  sea  and  sun  and  stars  and 
plants  and  animals ;  our  body  also,  in  its  sickness 

»  Zeller,  iy.  666,  4. 
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and  its  health,  in  its  youth  and  in  its  age,  and 
in  its  transition  through  all  other  changes.  It 
is  i^easonable  then  not  to  set  that  which  is  in  our 
power,  the  judgment,  to  struggle  alone  against 
the  universe.  For  this  is  strong,  and  superior,  and 
better  minded  towards  us,  ruling  us  together  with 
the  whole.''  "For  such  the  nature  of  the  world 
both  was  and  is  and  shall  be,  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  what  takes  place  to  be  otherwise  than  as  it 
is.  And  in  this  change  and  succession  not  men 
only  share,  but  all  other  living  things  upon  earth, 
nay,  and  divine  tHngs  too."»o  In  God  and  in 
Providence  thus  understood,  Epictetus  is  a  firm 
believer.  How  should  he  not  feel  the  highest 
interest  in  that  of  which  he  is  a  portion  and  an 
effluence.  Man  must  be  conscious  of  his  own 
higher  nature:  from  this  thought  he  draws  the 
sense  of  his  dignity  and  moral  obligation,  and 
independence  of  all  outward  things.  He  resigns 
himself  absolutely  to  that  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
"See  you  not  how  small  a  portion  you  are  in 
comparison  of  the  whole  ?  That  is  in  body :  for 
as  to  the  reason  you  are  neither  worse  nor  smaller 
than  the  gods.  For  the  greatness  of  reason  is 
judged  not  by  length  or  by  height,  but  by  its 
decrees.  Being  then  in  something  equal  to  the 
gods,  are  you  not  willing  to  place  your  good  in 
that  something?"  And  he  says  elsewhere,  "A 
man  who  has  realized  the  greatness,  the  glory, 

»  Frag.  136, 134. 
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the  extent  of  this  universe,  the  system  of  men 
and  God,  from  which  the  seeds  have  fallen  not 
on  his  father  or  his  grandfether  only,  but  upon 
all  things  generated  and  produced  on  earth,  and 
eminently  on  the  things  possessing  reason,  for 
these  alone  by  this  connection  of  reason  have 
a  natural  communion  with  God,  why  does  not 
such  an  one  call  himself  not  by  the  name  of  any 
particular  country,  as  an  Athenian,  or  a  Corin- 
thian,  but  a  world-denizen?  Why  not  son  of  God? 
Relationship  with  the  emperor  or  any  magnate 
at  Rome  gives  security  of  life,  but  to  have  God 
for  maker,  father,  and  carer  of  us,  shall  it  not 
deliver  us  from  all  pains  and  fears?"  He 
imagines  his  disciples  coming  to  him  and  saying, 
"Epictetus,  we  can  no  longer  endure  to  go  on 
in  the  bondage  of  this  wretched  body,  giving 
it  food  and  drink,  resting  it  and  cleaning  it ;  we 
are  kinsmen  of  God;  thence  we  came,  thither 
let  us  go;  free  us  from  these  chains  which  hang 
on  us  and  bear  us  down.  To  which  he  will  reply: 
0  men,  wait  for  God ;  when  he  gives  the  signal 
and  releases  you  from  this  service,  then  depart 
to  him."  But  that  we  may  not  be  misled  by 
this  language,  he  says  elsewhere:  "When  God 
no  longer  gives  you  what  is  needful,  he  sounds 
the  recall,  he  opens  the  door,  and  bids  you,  come  I 
Whither?  To  nothing  dreadful.  To  that  from 
which  thou  camest,  to  the  friendly,  and  the 
cognate,  to  the  elements.     What  was  in  thee  of 


A 
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£re  departs  to  fire,  what  was  in  thee  of  earth,  to 
earth ;  what  of  breath,  to  breath ;  what  of  water, 
to  water.  ^^  There  is  no  Hades,  or  Acheron,  no 
river  of  wail,  or  fire.  But  all  things  are  full  of 
gods  and  geniL"  And  again,  ^^As  the  harvest 
is  reaped  and  the  stalk  of  wheat  perishes,  but 
not  the  world;  as  the  leaves  drop,  as  nature  is 
full  of  these  minor  changes,  so  death  is  a  greater 
change,  not  from  that  which  is  now  existing  into 
the  non-existent,  but  into  the  non-existent  as 
it  is  now.  Shall  I  then  no  longer  be?  Thou 
shalt  be,  but  as  something  else,  of  which  the 
world  has  now  no   need."®^      That  is,   by  this 


^  This  pliiloaophj  is  in  &ct  the  Anaxagoiean  view  of  immor- 
tality, which  is  found  distinctly  foimulated  in  Euripides.  Thus  in 
Selmy  V.  1013,  he  says — 

Mind  in  the  dead  lires  not  indeed,  but  yet 
Plunged  in  the  deathleas  ether  has  a  knowledge 
Undying. 

And  in  a  fragment  from  Chrydppui — 

The  earth  in  all  her  greatneas,  and  the  ether 
Of  JoTe ;  ether  the  aire  of  gods  and  men ; 
Earth  in  her  bosom  fecund  rains  receiving, 
Bears  mortals,  and  their  food,  and  kinds  of  beasts : 
Whence  is  she  justly  called.  Mother  of  all. 
What  springs  from  earth  goes  back  to  earth  again ; 
What  from  ethereal  germ  has  flowered,  returns 
To  that  same  bourne  of  heaven  whence  it  came : 
What  has  been  ceases  not  to  be,  but  each 
From  each  distinct  bears  then  its  own  impress. 

Nagelsbach,  who  is  his  NachhomerUche  Theologie,  p.  461,  quotes  these, 
comments  on  them  thus :  '^  The  mind  of  the  individual,  after  loss  of 
the  personality  which  was  linked  to  the  life,  meiges  in  the  imiveiaal 
mind,  and  has  part  in  its  immortal  consciousness,  without  any  more 
animating  a  single  being ;  and  death  is  the  sundering  of  the  pro- 
duction into  its  elements,  by  which  each  of  them  assumes  again  its 
proper  form." 

»  Diss.  L  12;  i.  9 ;  iiL  43 ;  iiL  24. 
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change  of  death,  greater  only  than  the  changes 
which  pass  under  our  eyes  in  nature,  but  not 
different  in  kind  from  them,  thou  passest  from 
embodied  to  disembodied  mind,  and  rejoinest  that 
from  which  thou  camest 

But  the  individual  man,  who  has  joyed  and 
sorrowed,  hoped  and  feared,  done  well  and  done 
ill,  will  exist  no  longer.  Such  is  the  end  of 
this  self-sufficient  son  of  God;  the  extinction  of 
personal  subsistence. 

And  thus  it  is  also  that  the  Stoic  Pantheism 
takes  up  the  popular  Polytheism  into  itself.  The 
derived  gods  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
primal  divine  being.  Her^,  Athen^  Apollo,  and 
the  rest  do  not  outlast  the  burning  of  the  world, 
but  are  resolved  into  the  original  primal  force.^ 
And  this  reason  of  man,  thus  extolled  and  prized^ 
is  so  resolved,  when  the  body  of  death,  which 
he  bears  about  with  him,  is  broken  up.  Thus  the 
belief  in  God  and  Providence,  in  the  dignity  of 
man  by  virtue  of  his  reason,  and  his  kinsmanship 
with  God,  are  united  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
^  open  door,"  that  is,  suicide,  with  the  restriction 
of  man's  personal  subsbtence  to  this  life,  and 
with  the  admission  of  a  countless  multitude  of 
gods,  whose  number  and  variety  do  not  matter, 
since  they  are  emanations  of  the  one  primal  force, 
into  which  they  fall  back  again,  like  the  human 
soul,  but  somewhat  later. 

»  Zeller,  iv.  666. 
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Epictetus  the  slave,  like  Musonius  the  knight, 
was  faithful  to  his  principles  throughout  his  life. 
Let  us  proceed  to  another  great  Stoic,  who  in  the 
highest  of  all  ranks  showed  a  similar  fidelity  to 
his  philosophy,  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

This  disciple  of  Epictetus,  bom  just  as  his 
master  was  leaving  the  world,  reproduces  exactly 
the  views  of  that  master  as  to  the  function  which 
he  assigns  to  philosophy,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
power  ruling  the  world,  and  as  to  the  human 
soul's  relationship  to  it.^^  The  centre  of  his 
philosophy  lies  in  the  moral  life  of  man,  and 
this  also  makes  his  greatest  resemblance  to 
Epictetus.  The  main  points  on  which  he  dwells 
are  the  drawing  back  of  man  into  himself, 
devotion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  unvarying 
duty  of  humanity  to  others.  He  calls  out  to 
man,  Why  trouble  thyself  with  what  is  external, 
draw  back  into  thyself.  Thou  canst  find  rest 
and  well-being  only  within.  Busy  thyself  with 
thyself;  cherish  the  divine  genius  within  thee; 
sever  thy  true  self  from  all  which  hangs  about 
thee.  Bethink  thyself  that  nothing  outside  can 
touch  thy  soul:  that  it  is  but  thine  own  notions 
of  things  which  weigh  on  thee;  that  nothing 
hurts  thee  unless  thou  think  that  it  hurts  thee. 
Consider  that  all  is   changeable   and  worthless; 

**  This  Bummary  is  drawn  by  Zeller,  iv.  682 — 684,  from  a  great^ 
number  of  passages  of  M.  Aurelins. 
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that  only  within  thee  an  unfailing  source  of 
happiness  springs;  that  passionless  reason  is  the 
only  fortress  in  which  man  must  take  refuge,  if 
he  would  be  unconquerable.  His  action  as  a 
reasonable  being  is  the  only  thing  in  which  a 
being  possessed  of  reason  has  to  seek  his  happiness 
and  his  good.  All  the  rest,  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  man's  moral  constitution,  is  neither 
good  nor  evil.  He  who  limits  himself  to  his 
inward  being,  and  has  cut  himself  free  from  all 
without,  has  extinguished  every  wish  and  every 
desire.  At  each  moment  he  is  contented  with 
the  present;  he  suits  himself  with  unreserved 
assent  to  the  world's  course,  he  believes  that 
nothing  happens  but  the  will  of  the  Godhead, 
that  what  is  good  for  the  whole,  and  lies  in 
its  nature,  is  likewise  the  best  for  himself; 
that  nothing  can  happen  to  man  which  he  may 
not  make  material  for  his  action  as  a  reasonable 
being.  Besides,  he  recognises  for  himself  no 
higher  task  than  that  of  following  the  law  of 
the  whole,  of  honouring  by  strict  morality  the 
God  within  his  breast,  of  fulfilling  his  place  each 
moment  as  man  and  as  Roman,  of  advancing 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  whether  it  come  sooner 
or  later,  with  the  tranquil  serenity  which  contents 
itself  simply  with  the  thought  of  what  is  in 
accordance  Avith  nature.  But  how  can  a  man 
feel  himself  to  be  a  portion  of  the  world,  and  sub- 
ordinate himself  to  the  law  of  the  world,  without 
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at  the  same  time  treating  himself  as  a  member 
of  humanity,  without  finding  his  worthiest  task 
in  working  for  humanity?  And  how  can  he  do 
this  without  giving  to  his  country,  in  the  more 
restricted  sense,  all  the  attention  which  his 
position  requires  of  him.  Nor  does  Antoninus 
exclude  from  his  affection  even  the  unworthy 
members  of  human  society.  He  reminds  us  that 
it  befits  man  to  love  even  those  who  stumble,  to 
help  the  thankless  and  the  unkindly.  He  bids 
us  remember  that  all  men  are  our  relations ;  that 
the  self-same  divine  spirit  lives  in  all;  that  a 
man  may  not  expect  to  find  no  wickedness  in 
the  world;  that  the  erring  only  fail  against 
their  will,  and  only  because  they  do  not  recognise 
their  real  good;  that  he  who  does  wrong  only 
harms  himself,  whilst  our  own  being  can  suffer 
no  harm  through  the  action  of  another.  He 
therefore  requires  that  we  do  not  suffer  anything 
to  lead  us  astray  in  doing  good,  that  we  either 
instruct  men  or  endure  them,  and  instead  of 
being  angry  or  astonished  at  their  faults  only 
compassionate  and  pardon  them. 

From  a  number  of  passages  we  gather  the 
belief  of  M.  Aurelius  that  the  human  personality 
ceases  at  death.  It  is  true  that  no  part  of 
man  perishes,  neither  the  portion  of  matter, 
nor  the  portion  of  mind,  which  make  up 
the  human  conglomerate.  The  matter  passes 
into  an  endless  round  of  change ;  the  mind  rejoins 
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the  seminal  intelligence.  But  the  man  himself 
is  nowhere  again.  He  calls  to  mind  men  of  old, 
and  especially  the  Casars  preceding  him,  and  then 
asks,  "  Where  then  are  those  men  ?  Nowhere,  or 
nobody  knows  where.  For  thus  continuously 
thou  wilt  look  at  human  beings  as  smoke,  and 
nothing  at  all,  especially  if  thou  reflectest  at  the 
same  time  that  what  has  once  changed  will  never 
exist  again  in  the  infinite  duration  of  time."  "  I 
am  composed  of  what  is  causal,  and  of  what  is 
material:  neither  of  these  will  perish  into  non- 
existence, as  neither  come  to  subsistence  out  of 
non-existence.''  As  buried  bodies  last  a  time,  and 
then  corrupt,  "so  the  souls  which  are  removed 
into  the  air,  after  subsisting  for  some  time  are 
transmuted  and  diffused,  and  enkindled  by  being 
received  into  the  seminal  intelligence  of  the 
universe,  and  in  this  way  make  room  for  the  fresh 
souls  who  come  to  dwell  there."  And  if  a  charge 
be  brought  against  the  Divine  Justice  "  that  some 
men,  and  very  good  men,  and  men  who,  as  we 
may  say,  have  had  most  communion  with  the 
Divinity,  and  through  pious  acts  and  religious 
observances  have  been  most  intimate  with  it, 
when  they  once  have  died  should  never  exist 
again,  but  should  be  completely  extinguished," 
he  answers,  not  that  it  is  not  so,  but  "  if  this  is 
so,  be  assured,  that  if  it  ought  to  have  been 
otherwise,  the  gods  would  have  done  it."  And 
"consider  that  before  long  thou  wilt  be  nobody 
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and  nowhere,  nor  wiU  any  of  the  things  exist, 

which  thou  now  seest,  nor  any  of  those  that  are 

now  living.    For  all  things  are  formed  by  nature 

to  change  and  to  be  turned  and  to  perish,  in  order 

that  other  things  in  continuous  succession  may 
exi8t."35 

Looking  at  these  four  together,  Seneca,  Muso- 
nius,  Epictetus,  and  M.  Aurelius,  we  find  them 
coincide  in  the  following  points.  Philosophy  as 
the  rule  of  life  takes  the  place  of  religion,  and  its 
office  is  to  restore  a  sick  humanity.  It  haa  the 
means  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  enjoining 
and  practising  a  life  according  to  nature,  or 
reason.  For  the  dignity  of  man  consists  in 
possessing  reason,  which  is  an  effluence,  or  a 
portion,  of  "the  divine."  And,  therefore,  the 
earth  is  a  city  common  to  gods  and  men,  who 
are  all  of  them,  and  they  alone,  in  possession  of 
reason.  And  in  consequence  of  this,  men  possess 
equal  rights,  and  diflFer  from  each  other  in  moral 
worth  and  real  value  only  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  live  in  correspondence  with  reason. 
And  the  universe,  being  this  great  city  of  gods 
and  men,  which  is  ruled  by  an  inflexible  reason, 
the  absolute  submission  of  the  part  to  the  whole, 
of  the  individual  man  to  the  course  of  the  world, 
is  the  first  duty,  encompassing  human  life  with 

^  M.  Aurelius,  Medit.  x.  31 ;  v.  13 ;  iv.  21 ;  zii.  5 ;  xii.  21. 
Other  passages  Teferring  to  man's  state  after  death  are,  ii.  17  ;  v.  33 ; 
viii.  18  ;  ix.  32 ;  X.  7  ;  xL  3 ;  xii.  1,  31,  32. 
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a  never  ceasing  pressure.  But  also  from  this 
joint  possession  of  reason  by  men  the  duty  of 
beneficence  and  humanity  in  its  widest  extent  is 
deduced:  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  enforcing  this 
duty,  in  the  kindliness  and  even  tenderness  of  tone 
whick  they  assume  herein,  that  these  writers  differ 
80  widely  both  from  their  own  school  before  them, 
and  all  preceding  philosophers.  While,  however, 
the  expansion  of  their  view  in  this  respect  is 
remarkable,  for  it  is  indeed  the  culminating  point 
of  Greek  intelligence  as  to  the  social  character  of 
man,  and  applies  to  the  whole  race  the  noblest 
and  most  touching  thought  of  the  dramatist, 

%        Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  aliennm  puto, 

the  contraction,  or  rather,  an  unnatural  severance 
of  their  view  on  another  side  is  equally  remarkable- 
It  is  as  though  they  had  gathered  the  countless 
myriads  of  individual  human  destinies  into  one 
great  channel  of  waters  only  to  conduct  it  to  a 
precipice  whence  it  shall  fall  into  an  abyss,  and 
be  dissipated  for  ever.  For  the  existence  of  man 
after  death,  if  continued  so  far  as  his  intelligence 
is  concerned,  about  which  their  language  is  con- 
fused and  uncertain,  is  not  the  existence  of  a 
personal  agent  rewarded  or  punished  for  what  he 
has  done.  His  intelligence,  reunited  to  the  divine 
intelligence  of  which  it  was  originally  a  part,  is 
become  universal,  but  the  man  who  did  well  or  ill, 
is  extinct.     Out  of  the  city  of  gods  and  men,  the 
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citizen  has  perished.  A  system  of  future  reward  and 
punishmentforms  no  part  of  Stoic  morality ; 
enters  neither  into  their  fears  nor  their  hopes. 
They  are  not  to  fear  or  to  hope  about  it.  It 
accords  with  this,  that  suicide,  the  open  door, 
is  for  adequate  causes  justified  and  commended, 
these  causes  being  when  providence,  that  is,  the 
course  of  the  world,  indicates  to  man  by  with- 
drawing from  him  the  means  of  living  according 
to  nature  that  it  has  no  further  need  of  him  here. 
And  finally  this  system  assumes  an  attitude  of 
neutrality,  or  even  of  support,  towards  the 
established  religion  of  Polytheism  by  considering 
its  gods,  how  numerous  soever,  as  names  for 
agencies  of  the  one  divine  force  which  rules  the 
world,  as  evolved  from  it,  and  to  be  reduced  back 
to  it  at  each  burning  of  the  world.  And  so 
M.  Aurelius,  a  rigid  believer  of  the  Stoic  divine 
unity,  can  be  a  zealous  defender  of  the  ten 
thousand  gods  of  Rome. 

n. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  system  of  those  writers 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  that, 
namely,  which  presents  certain  points  of  analogy, 
contact,  or  contrast  between  it  and  the  Christian 
Faith. 

1.  The  generative  principle  of  Stoicism,  and 
the  key,  therefore,  to  its  whole  doctrine,  is  the 
relationship    of   the    human    intelligence  to  the 
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divine.  As  lights  sa,ys  Posidonius,^  is  peroeived 
by  the  vision  which  is  akin  to  light,  and  sound 
by  the  hearing  which  is  akin  to  air,  so  the  universal 
nature  must  be  perceived  by  its  kindred  reason. 
Thus  Seneca:  ^^God  is  near  thee,  with  thee,  within 
thee.  A  sacred  spirit  is  within  us^in  every  one 
of  good  men  a  god  dwells,  uncertain  though  it 
be  who  that  god  is.''  *^  Reason  is  nothing  else 
but  a  part  of  the  divine  spirit  plunged  in  a  human 
body."  And  Epictetus:  ^'Our  souls  are  bound 
into  God,  are  in  contact  with  him,  as  being 
portions  and  fragments  of  him."  ^^Thou  art  a 
fragment  of  God;  thou  hast  in  thyself  a  portion 
of  him :  how  knowest  thou  not  thine  own  nobility? 
Why  dost  thou  not  recognise  whence  thou  art 
come?  Caniest  thou  God  about  with  thee,  and 
knowest  it  not?"  And  Marcus  Aurelius:  "Every 
man's  intelligence  is  God,  and  an  efflux  of  the 
Deity."  "  The  understanding  and  reason  of  every 
one  is  the  divine  spirit  whom  Zeus  has  given  to 
him  for  guardian  and  guide,  a  portion  of  himselt" 
And  as  all  souls  are  portions  of  the  divine  intelli- 
gence, so  all  together  may  be  considered  as  one 
soul  or  reason.  "There  is  one  light  of  the  sun, 
though  it  is  distributed  over  walls,  mountains,  and 
other  things  mfinite.  There  is  one  common 
substance,  though  it  is  distributed  among  count- 
less bodies,  which  have  their  several  qualities. 
There  is  one  soul,  though  it  is  distributed  among 

w  Quoted  by  Zeller,  iv.  70,  3. 
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infinite  natures  and  individuals:  one  intelligent 
soul  though  it  seems  to  be  divided."  ^^  And  to 
complete  this  view  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  human  soul  is  not  merely,  like  all  other  living 
forces,  a  portion  and  effluence  of  the  universal 
living  force,  but  by  its  rationality  stands  in  a 
peculiar  relationship  to  it.^® 

Thus  the  basis  of  Stoicism  was  the  physical 
identity  of  the  human  soul  with  what  they  called 
"the  divine ":^^  and  as  they  had  not  the  concep- 
tion of  immateriality,  it  was  an  identity  as  well 
in  quantity  as  in  quality.  To  use  their  own 
expression,  the  soul  was  a  part  torn  off  from  "the 
divine."^  It  is  this  natural  identity  which  would 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  supernatural  relationship 
of  son  bestowed  on  man,  according  to  the  Christian 
faith,  by  the  Incarnation.  A  kinship  founded  in 
nature,  belonging  to  the  whole  race,  and  so 
incapable  of  being  lost,  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  that  filiation  which  is  a  pure  gift,  merited 
for  the  whole  race  by  the  Divine  Redeemer,  but 
finally  bestowed  only  on  the  elect,  and  as  the 
reward  of  a  battle  won.  When  this  contrast  is 
stated,  a  sufficient  ground  is  given  for  the  deep- 

^  Seneca,  Epist.  zlL  66 ;  Epictetus,  Diss.  i.  14,  ii.  8 ;  M.  Aurelius, 
xii.  26  ;  V.  27  ;  xii.  30. 

M  ZeUer,  iv.  184. 

^  rh  ffsiov.  No  translation  conveys  the  force  of  this  neuter  and 
abstract  term  in  the  original  It  is  of  very  constant  recurrence  in 
Greek  philosophical  writers,  and  strongly  suggestive  of  Pantheism. 
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seated  antagonism  which  the  Stoics  showed  to  the 
Christian  Faith. 

2.  It  is  impossible '  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  this  doctrine  in  the  Stoic  system.  Let  us  con- 
sider some  deductions  from  it.  First  of  all  is  the 
conception  of  virtue.  Now  it  follows  from  the 
soul  being  a  portion  of  the  divine  reason  that 
the  rational  activity  of  the  soul  is  virtue,  which 
is  the  only  good.  And  this  conception  of  virtue 
rules  the  whole  domain  of  Stoic  morality.  Seneca 
thus  exhibits  it:  ^' Human  virtues  are  included 
in  one  only  rule,  for  right  and  simple  reason  is 
one  only.  In  the  divine  and  celestial  there  are 
no  degrees  of  comparison.  Mortal  things  are 
subject  to  diminution,  extinction,  deterioration 
and  growth,  exhaustion  and  increase.  Therefore, 
in  so  uncertain  a  lot  they  suffer  inequality.  But 
there  is  one  only  nature  of  divine  things.  Now 
reason  is  nothing  but  ^  part  of  the  divine  spirit 
plunged  in  a  human  body.  If  reason  is  divine, 
and  no  good  without  reason,  all  good  is  divine. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  difference  between  divine 
things ;  therefore  not  between  goods.  Tranquillity, 
simplicity,  liberality,  fortitude,  equanimity,  endur- 
ance, are  equal  to  each  other,  for  one  single 
virtue  underlies  all  these,  which  preserves  the 
mind  upright  and  unswerving."^ 

Thus  the  Stoic  doctrine  is  a  most  absolute 
form  of  naturalism.     And  as  there  is  a  physical 

*^  Epiatlxvi 

in.  I 
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identity  between  the  particular  and  universal  soul, 
so  the  virtue  of  the  particular  soul  is  to  act 
according  to  its  nature,  and  its  nature  consists 
in  being  rational.  Reason  then  being  divine 
invests  with  its  own  divinity  all  the  actions  of 
its  subject.  Thus  reason  in  the  Stoic  system  is 
a  sort  of  natural  anticipation  of  grace  in  the 
Christian  system.  Now  charity  in  theology  is 
the  representative  of  grace.  And  so  Seneca's 
expression,  "  One  single  virtue  underlies  all  other 
virtues,"  is  in  very  exact  analogy  with  S.  Paul's, 
"  Let  all  your  works  be  done  in  charity ; "  and, 
^'If  I  have  all  knowledge,  and  all  faith,  and 
bestow  my  goods  on  the  poor,  and  give  my  body 
to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth 
me  nothing." 

3.  But  inasmuch  as  the  rational  activity  of 
the  mind  is  virtue,  which  is  the  only  good,  it 
follows  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the 
attainment  of  it,  which  is  science,  are  subordinate 
to  virtue.  It  is  to  be  pursued,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  virtue.  All  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  world  is  valuable,  because  it 
will  serve  to  establish  the  sole  supremacy  of  virtue. 
"Not  knowledge  as  such,  but  the  obedient  fol- 
lowing of  the  divine  order  of  nature,  is  our 
supreme  duty."^^  Thus  a  moral  purpose  runs 
through  the  logic,  the  physics,  and  the  meta- 
physics of  the  Stoic,  and  binds  them  together. 

*»  Uebenregy  p.  200. 
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As  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Stoic  to  live  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
him  to  know  them.  Hence  his  study  of  them, 
which  has  a  moral  origin  and  a  moral  determi- 
nation. He  has  no  other  means  of  knowing  them 
but  by  studying  them.  He  can  therefore  give 
himself  up  to  earnest  study  both  in  the  field  of 
matter,  of  abstract  thought,  and  of  mental  science, 
but  throughout  he  will  have  a  moral  purpose. 
It  was  Zeno's  guiding  thought  to  attempt  to  found 
the  supremacy  of  virtue  on  the  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  world's  laws.^  And  in  the  last  age 
of  Stoicism  this  purpose  comes  out  most  strongly. 
Seneca,  Musonius,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
disregard  any  logical,  phyBical,  or  metaphysical 
studies  which  are  not  conducted  for  this  end.  In 
this  point  of  view  it  is  that  Stoicism  is  rather  a 
religion  than  a  philosophy.  Its  historical  import- 
ance consists  in  this  position.  In  this  subordi- 
nation of  all  science  to  the  end  of  making  man 
virtuous,  which  springs,  as  we  have  seen,  out  of 
its  very  conception  of  virtue,  the  Stoic  doctrine 
presents  again  an  analogy  with  the  Christian. 
As  the  obedient  following  of  the  divine  order  of 
nature  in  the  one  case,  so  in  the  other  the  knowing 
and  loving  God,  and  the  imitation  of  Him  by 
loving  Him,  is  the  end  which  gives  its  value  to 
aU  knowledge. 

4.  Hence  follows  what  is  no  less  a  marked 

«>  Zdler,  iv.  326. 
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feature  of  the  whole  Stoic  line,  a  preference  of 
the  philosophical  life,  as  thus  conceived,  to  the 
public  or  political  life.  For  the  cultivation  of* 
that  virtue,  which  alone  the  Stoic  recognised,  to 
which  he  subordinated  all  study,  and  for  which 
he  exercised  all  action,  belonged  to  the  interior 
life,  the  life  of  the  mind.  To  procure  tranquillity 
within  the  domain  of  the  mind,  to  be  independent 
of  the  fluctuations  which  assault  the  outer  life, 
which  attend  all  forms  of  government,  and  run 
into  all  humaji  occupations,  was  the  very  effort 
which  gave  rise  to  the  philosophy.  And  it 
remained  on  the  whole  faithful  to  this  principle 
throughout  its  course.  If  the  Stoic  became  soldier, 
lawyer,  or  statesman,  this  according  to  his  sect's 
doctrine,  though  a  necessary,  was  an  inferior 
sphere  of  action.  Epictetus**  expresses  this :  "You 
inquire  whether  a  man  is  to  embrace  political 
life  ?  Do  you  then  ask  for  a  greater  polity  than 
that  which  he  administers?  He  has  to  converse 
with  all  men,  whether  it  be  at  Athens,  at  Corinth, 
or  Rome,  not  about  ways  and  means,  nor  about 
peace  and  war,  but  about  happiness  or  misery, 
good  or  evil  fortune^  servitude  or  freedom.  And 
when  a  man  lives  in  such  a  polity,  do  you  ask 
me  if  he  is  to  embrace  political  life  ?  Do  you  ask 
me  if  he  is  to  take  office  ?  Foolish  man,  I  retort, 
what  office  is  greater  than  that  in  which  he  bears 
rule  ?  "  The  Stoic  herein  took  precisely  the  ground 

««  Diss.  iiL  22. 
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of  all  true  religion.  He  was  repeating  after  his 
fashion  and  on  his  natural  basis,  ''The  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you."  This  is,  within  the  limits 
of  the  law  of  nature,  the  very  counterpart  of  that 
spirit  which  TertuUian  gives  as  the  characteristic 
of  Christians  in  his  time;  which  before  his  time 
caused  Christians  to  be  denounced  as  men  ''of 
the  most  contemptible  inertness,"  because  they 
drew  back  from  the  Roman  magistracy  and  the 
cares  of  public  life;  which  a  profound  observer 
of  our  own  times*^  has  so  deeply  regretted  as 
forming  a  note  of  Catholics  in  his  own  day. 

5.  But  this  culminated  in  what  may  be  called 
the  glory  of  Stoic  doctrine,  the  sense,  that  is,  that 
men  as  men  had  a  common  life,  interest,  and 
cause,  and  belonged  to  each  other,  and  in  each 
other  to  the  Divine  Being.  "When,"  says  Seneca, 
"  we  have  given  to  the  wise  man  a  commonwealth 
worthy  of  himself  that  is,  the  world,  he  is  not 
outside  of  this  commonwealth,  though  he  with- 
draw into  retirement;  nay,  rather,  if  he  leave  a 
comer  of  it,  he  advances  into  larger  and  ampler 
regions."  And  again,  "Our  thoughts  embrace 
two  commonwealths,  the  one  vast  and  truly  public, 
which  contains  both  gods  and  men,  in  which  we 
regard  not  this  or  that  corner,  but  measure  by 
the  sun  the  limits  of  our  state;  the  other  that 
to  which  the  condition  of  our  birth  has  attached 
us.     This  may  be  Athens,  or  Carthage,  or  any 

**  TooqueyiUe. 
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other  city,  belonging  not  to  all,  but  to  certain 
men.  Some  men  at  the  same  time  labour  for 
both  these  commonwealths,  the  greater  and  the 
smaller,  some  for  the  smaller  only,  some  for  the 
greater  only.  But  we  can  be  servants  to  this 
greater  commonwealth  in  retirement,  and  perhaps 
better  there,  as  in  the  inquiry,  what  is  virtue, 
one  or  many?  What  does  a  man  engaged  in 
these  contemplations  do  for  God?  He  prevents 
works  so  great  being  without  a  witness."^  Marcus 
Aurelius  especially  has  set  forth  this  view  in 
striking  language.  "My  nature  is  rational  and 
social,  and  my  city  and  coimtry,  so  far  as  I  am 
Antoninus,  is  Rome,  but  so  far  as  I  am  a  man, 
it  is  the  world.  The  things  then  which  are 
useful  to  these  cities  are  alone  useful  to  me." 
And  again,  "If  our  intellectual  part  is  common, 
the  reason  also,  in  respect  of  which  we  Are 
rational  beings,  is  common :  if  this  is  so,  common 
also  is  the  reason  which  commands  us  what  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do :  if  this  is  so,  there  is  a 
common  law  also :  if  this  is  so,  we  are  fellow- 
citizens:  if  this  is  so,  we  are  members  of  some 
political  commimity:  if  this  is  so,  the  world  is 
in  a  manner  a  State.  For  of  what  other  political 
community  will  any  one  say  that  the  whole 
human  race  are  members?"  And  so  he  calls 
man  a  citizen  of  the  highest  city,  of  which  all 
other  cities  are  like  families,  and  such  a  world 

^  Seneca,  Epist  IxviiL  3 ;  De  otio,  4. 
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is  a  body,  of  which  each  man  is  not  a  portion 
only,  but  a  member.*^ 

In  like  manner,  then,  as  for  the  individual 
the  inner  life  is  the  Stoic's  kingdom,  so  further 
he  exalts  the  whole  race  of  man,  as  possessing 
reason  in  common  with  the  one  divine  power 
which  goes  through  all  things,  into  an  ideal  city 
or  republic.  The  outer  kingdom  is  a  transcript 
of  the  inner,  the  single  Mrise  man  leads  on  to  a 
community  of  the  wise.  And  as  in  the  former  so 
in  the  latter  case  the  analogy  with  the  Christian 
Faith  is  striking.  And  it  is  well  to  observe  how 
far  the  heathen  philosophy  could  go,  and  to 
acknowledge  its  remarkable  merit  in  going  so 
far.  For  this  conception  as  to  a  community  of 
human  nature,  consisting  in  the  joint  possession 
of  reason,  was  reached  by  the  force  of  that  reason 
alone.  The  key  to  it,  that  is,  the  descent  of  all 
men  from  Adam,  had  been  lost:  and  notwith- 
standing this,  the  Stoic  overleaping  all  diflferences 
of  race,  all  varieties  of  condition,  as  between 
conqueror  and  conquered,  civilized  end  barbarous, 
freeman  and  slave,  white  and  black,  pronounced 
boldly  and  absolutely  that  all  men  by  birth  were 
equal ;  that  all  had  a  divine  quality  within  them, 
and  as  partaking  it  were  members  of  an  universal 
city,  conterminous  with  the  earth,  associated  with 
"the  divine."      Man   and  all   men  belonged  to 

^7  M.Auieliiui,  vL  44;  iv.  4;  iiL  11.    Portion,  A^c^o; ;  memberi 
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this ;  man  and  man  only,  for  every  class  of  beast 
was  alien  to  it.  Rationality  was  its  token,  pledge, 
and  possession.  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Tertullian 
use  parallel  expressions  about  the  great  republic 
of  men.  That  of  the  former  is  rooted  in  this 
community  of  rational  human  nature :  that  of 
the  latter  gathers  up  this  same  human  nature, 
derived  of  old  from  one  head,  fallen  in  him,  and 
propagated  from  him,  in  a  new  head,  the  incar- 
nate God,  from  whom  proceeds  a  new  unity  of 
mankind.  The  joint  possession  of  grace,  restoring 
and  exalting  the  rational  nature,  is  the  token 
and  pledge  of  this  unity,  as  rationality  was  of 
the  former.  Thus,  as  the  one  virtue  of  the  Stoic, 
ruling  the  whole  inner  man,  his  living  in  accord- 
ance with  nature  or  reason,  was  analogous  to  the 
Christian  doing  all*  his  works  in  charity,  so  the 
one  rational  nature  of  mankind,  uniting  the  whole 
race  in  one  with  itself,  and  with  "the  divine," 
was  analogous  to  the  Christian  City  of  God,  in 
which  the  Second  Head  of  the  race  unites  as 
companions  with  himself  and  brethren  all  who 
preserve  the  divine  gift  of  grace,  which  He  has 
merited  for  them  and  bestowed  on  them. 

6.  It  was  part  of  the  Stoic  conception  of  the 
universal  reason  governing  the  world  to  lay  the 
greatest  stress  upon  the  evidences  of  design  which 
every  part  of  nature  supplies.  They  studied 
physics  with  a  view  to  final  causes.  A  chain  of 
cause    and    effect    never    broken    in    any  single 
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instance  through  all  the  multitudinous  processes 
of  mind  and  matter  they  called  Providence.  That 
this  Providence  acted  ever  with  perfect  intelli- 
gence was  part  of  their  conception.  The  proofs 
of  design  and  purpose  which  they  saw  all  around 
them  in  the  visible  course  of  nature,  in  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  the  structure  of  animals,  in  fact, 
in  everything  without  and  within  them,  they 
considered  an  irrefragable  assurance  of  this  Pro- 
vidence. The  Stoic  argument  on  this  head  may 
be  seen  exhibited  with  a  skill  and  a  detail  which 
a  Christian  moralist  might  admire  in  Cicero's 
treatise  of  the  nature  of  the  gods.  This  doctrine 
was  part  of  the  Socratic  legacy,  and  came  to 
them  besides  through  Plato  and  Aristotle.  But 
as  set  forth  by  them  it  bore  their  own  special 
impress  upon  it.  The  evolution  of  cause  and 
effect,  revealing  to  them  the  boundless  intellect 
of  the  universe,  was  also  a  necessary  process.  It 
admitted  of  no  single  break;  it  could  be  no 
otherwise  than  it  was.  It  is  made  up  of  power 
and  wisdom,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  Will. 
It  is  not  a  blind  power  in  nature  certainly,  for 
no  men  ever  drew  more  peremptorily  than  the 
Stoics  the  conclusion,  He  that  made  the  eye, 
shall  He  not  see?  except  that  they  expressed  it 
in  the  neuter,  and  said.  That  which  made  the 
eye,  shall  it  not  see  ?  In  this  they  departed  from 
their  master,  Socrates,  who  expressed,  with  almost 
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Evangelical  tenderness,  his  belief  in*  a  personal 
Providence.  But  still  their  recognition  of  final 
causes  is  so  specific  and  continual,  that  it  seems 
to  simulate  even  Christian  language.  And  their 
conception  of  the  world  as  a  whole  ruled  by 
infinite  Mrisdom  and  intelligence  stood  out  in  the 
strongest  contrast  with  the  Epicurean  doctrine 
of  chance,  and  furnishes  a  point  of  contact  with 
Christian  doctrine. 

7.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  that  wisdom 
and  intelligence  are  viewed  as  ruling  all  things 
for  the  good  of  man.  This  too  was  part  of  the 
Socratic  view,  and  inherited  by  the  Stoics.  But 
to  this  also  they  gave  their  own  impress.  For 
as  man  alone  shared  reason  with  "the  divine,** 
all  the  eflfects  produced  by  "  the  divine "  were  for 
the  sake  of  itself,  of  which  man  was  the  represen- 
tetive  among  living  animals.  Thus  man  is  the 
centre  from  which  they  regard  nature.  The  order 
and  arrangement  which  they  saw  everywhere  in 
the  processes  of  nature  were  for  the  good  of  man. 
The  supreme  reason  acknowledges  and  works  for 
its  kindred,  which  is  in  man.  Not  only  then 
the  Stoic  conception  of  Providence,  but  in  that 
Providence  the  subordination  of  all  things  to  man, 
the  ruling,  for  instance,  the  seasons  of  the.  year, 
the  growth  of  plants,  the  production  of  animals, 
the  whole  economy  of  visible  nature,  for  his 
advantage,  coincided  so  far  with  the  Christian 
Faith.     It  wanted  but  one  element,  the  conception 
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of  Wm  in  the  ruling  power,  to  make  it  Christian. 
But  as  the  motive  supplied  by  the  Stoic  doctrine 
for  this  special  care  of  man  was  his  possession 
of  rationality,  which  belonged  to  him  in  virtue 
of  a  physical,  which  was  also  a  necessary  union 
with  the  divine  power  in  the  universe,  so  the 
motive  supplied  by  the  Christian  Faith  was  the 
special  love  of  God  for  man,  as  shown  forth  in 
the  work  of  his  redemption.  And  here  in  that 
element  of  Will,  in  which  the  Stoic  conception 
of  "  the  divine  "  was  so  deficient,  the  Christian  on 
the  contrary  superabounded.  For  only  in  a  choice 
of  the  Divine  Being,  the  fountain-head  of  which 
is  concealed  from  man  in  the  abysses  of  the  divine 
nature,  could  the  cause  of  such  an  act  as  the 
Redemption  be  sought.  And  so  the  Christian 
God  is  pre-eminently  one  who  chooses,  one  who 
wills.  And  as  He  willed  to  create,  so  He  willed 
to  redeem. 

8.  From  their  fundamental  principle,  that 
virtue  is  the  only  good,  and  consists  in  living 
according  to  reason,  the  divine  part  of  man,  or 
according  to  nature,  which  is  as  it  were  the  sum 
of  the  mass  of  the  operations  in  which  the  divine 
reason  works,  the  Stoics  could  not  but  divide 
men  into  two  classes,  the  wise,  or  those  who 
followed  reason,  the  foolish,  or  those  who  dis- 
regarded it.  Their  morality  mainly  consisted  in 
maintaining  that  this  difference  was  the  only 
real  and  essential  one   among  men  :    all  other 
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differencies,  arising  from  the  portion  of  external 
goods  which  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  each,  were 
superficial.  But  once  judging  men  by  this  test, 
neither  could  they  fail  to  see  and  to  affirm  that 
the  vast  majority  of  men  were  unwise.  And  this 
statement,  characteristic  of  them  from  the  begin- 
ning, was  made  with  stiU  greater  emphasis  by 
Seneca  and  those  who  followed  him.  His  words 
may  serve  to  speak  for  all.  "We  shall  always 
have  to  say  the  same  thing  of  ourselves :  bad  we 
are,  bad  we  have  been,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  bad  we 
shall  be.  •  .  .  Of  this  our  forefathers  complained, 
of  this  ojirselves  complain  now,  and  our  des- 
cendants will  hereafter :  the  overthrow  of  morals, 
the  reign  of  wickedness,  the  perpetual  deterioration 
of  human  things.  .  .  .  We  all  are  evil :  whatever 
a  man  blames  in  another,  he  will  find  in  his  own 
heart.  Why  mark  how  .pale  one  man  is,  how 
lean  another?  It  is  a  common  infection.  We 
may  each  be  quiet :  we  live  among  people  as  bad 
as  ourselves:  one  thing  only  can  tranquillize  us, 
an  agreement  to  be  mutually  indulgent.  But 
such  an  one  has  done  me  an  injury;  I  have  done 
him  none.  But  you  have  injured  or  will  injure 
some  one  else.  Do  not  count  this  or  that  hour 
of  the  day,  but  examine  the  whole  habit  of  your 
mind.  Even  if  you  have  done  no  evil,  you  are 
capable  of  doing  it."  We  have  all  sinned,  the 
one  more  lightly,  the  other  more  heavily,  and 
we  shall  sin  to  the  end  of  our  being.     One  pushes 
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the  Other  to  evil,  and  the  maas  of  the  bad  does 
not  endure  individuals  becoming  better.  Whoever 
would  be  angry  over  the  crimes  of  men,  instead 
of  lamenting  their  errors,  would  find  in  the  mass 
of  miseries  no  end.  And  once  more:  "We  do 
not  say  that  aU  vices  are  in  all  men  in  such  wise 
as  certain  vices  are  conspicuous  in  some,  but 
that  the  bad  and  the  foolish  are  without  no  vice. 
The  bad  man  has  the  seeds  of  all  wickedness  in 
him."  ^ 

In  this  picture  of  men,  the  striking  similarity 
of  Seneca's  language  with  the  language  of  one 
who  is  his  exact  contemporary,  the  Apostle 
S.  Paul,  has  often  been  remarked.  But  their 
differing  standing-points  being  on  the  one  hand 
bare  reason,  and  on  the  other  reason  penetrated 
with  grace,  the  analogy  between  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural  standard  is  to  be  expected.  In 
all  this  iriew,  which  the  later  Stoics,  Seneca, 
M.  Aurelius,  Epictetus,  present  with  such  detail, 
reiteration,  and  pathos,  the  law  of  nature,  accord- 
ing to  which  they  spoke,  would  carry  them  up 
to  the  very  threshold  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
S.  Paul,  in  expressing  the  struggle  of  the  re- 
generate man  against  sin,  falls  almost  upon  the 
words  of  the  heathen  poet:  but  as  his  standard 
is  far  higher,  and  his  scale  more  minute,  and 

«  Seneca,  De  BeneficUa^  L  10 ;  jD«  Jro^  ill.  26 ;  Epist  xlL  9 ; 
Ih  B€ntfici%9^  iy.  27,  and  other  places,  rderred  to  by  Zeller,  iv. 
233,234. 
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his  vision  of  sin  more  clear  and  terrible,  so  his 
language  exceeds  in  intensity.  "  I  see  and 
approve  the  better  and  follow  the  worse,"  says 
the  one;  "0  wretched  man  that  I  am,"  says 
the  other,  "who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death?" 

The  Stoic  then  made  the  mass  of  men  as  much 
sinners  against  the  law  of  nature,  as  the  Christian 
makes  them  against  the  law  of  God. 

9.  The  points  hitherto  noted  belong  to  Stoicism 
from  its  beginning,  though  the  last  one,  the 
general  corruption  of  mankind,  is  enforced  by 
Seneca  with  an  intensity  unexampled  before,  and 
the  great  human  republic,  in  its  full  and  practical 
development,  appears  only  in  him  and  his  succes- 
sors.*®   But  we  now  proceed  to  a  deduction  from 

^  Friedlaender,  Sittengeschichte  RomSj  iii.  610,  observes,  ^  In  fSut 
an  unprejudiced  consideration  must  reach  the  conclusion  that 
Stoicism  and  Cynicism  raised  themselves  at  this  time  by  their  own 
strength  to  a  height  and  purity  in  the  moral  conception  of  human 
rights  and  human  duties  which  had  not  been  reached  in  an  earlier 
antiquity.  It  was  the  Stoics  of  this  time  who  first  carried  out  in 
its  whole  range  and  to  its  last  consequences  the  Stoic  principle  of 
all  men  belonging  to  each  other,  who,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Epictetus,  have  all  Qod  for  their  Father,  and  so  are  brethren." 
The  admission  that  the  Stoics  of  this  time  were  the  first  to  do  this 
I  take  to  be  much  more  certain  than  the  assertion  that  they  did  it 
by  the  mere  strength  of  Stoic  principles.  It  remains  to  show  why 
this  conclusion  was  not  drawn  by  Stoics  before  the  preaching  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  How  far  it  was  drawn  we  see  in  Cicero,  that  ia, 
the  intellectual  conception  of  the  universe,  as  the  city  of  gods  and 
men,  of  which  reason  was  the  joint  possession  and  the  common  law. 
The  difference  between  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and 
those  who  follow,  is  to  be  accounted  for.  All  the  causes,  relied  upon 
by  Zeller  and  others,  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the  Qreek  and 
other  races,  had  been  in  operation  for  several  generations,  without  pro- 
ducing any  such  fruit.  The  only  new  thing  was  the  Christian  Chuxch. 
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Stoic  principles,  wHch  was  certainly  legitimate, 
and  which  as  a  pure  process  of  reasoning  ought 
to  have  been  worked  out  by  its  founders  and  first 
professors;  which,  however,  as  a  fact  scarcely- 
appeared  before  Seneca,  and  is  strikingly  charac- 
teristic both  of  him  and  of  those  who  followed 
him,  Musonius,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
From  the  Stoic  conception  of  virtue,  as  grounded 
on  reason,  which  is  the  common  possession  of  all 
men,  uniting  them  in  one  mass  with  the  gods  and 
with  each  other,  would  follow  undoubtedly,  if  men 
simply  drew  conclusions,^  "All  virtues  of  the 
widest  and  most  unreserved  humanity,  beneficence, 
mildness  and  gentleness,  an  unbounded  goodwill, 
readiness  to  pardon  in  others  whatever  admits 
of  pardon/'  But  in  fact  up  to  the  time  of  Seneca 
Stoicism  had  shown  to  the  world  quite  another 
side  of  its  character,  which  likewise,  as  is  ad- 
mitted, had  been  contained  in  its  principles.  Their 
wise  man  was  called  upon  to  exhibit  a  severity 
of  justice  which  knew  no  compassion  or  indul- 
gence. If  he  was  forbidden  to  envy  the  rich, 
so  was  he  likewise  to  succour  the  poor.  The  poet's 
ideal  was  .embodied  in  this  icy  product  of  one- 
sided reason — 

Neque  ille 
Aut  dolnit  nuBeiaoB  inopem  aut  invidit  habenti. 

It  ia  thus  Cicero ^^  set  forth  the  Stoic  doctrine: 
"Compassion  and  envy  belong  to  the  same  subject, 

»  ZeUer,  iv.  267.  "  Tusc  Ditp.  iiL  10. 
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for  he  who  grieves  over  another's  adversity,  like- 
wise grieves  over  another's  prosperity.  But  just 
as  compassion  is  a  sickness  arising  from  another's 
adversity,  so  envy  is  a  sickness  arising  from  his 
prosperity.  Thus  he  who  is  liable  to  compassion  is 
liable  to  envy.  The  wise  man  is  not  liable  to  the 
latter;  therefore  not  to  the  former."  And  Zeller  sums 
it  up,  ssiying:^^  "He  can  feel  no  compassion,  and 
exercise  no  indulgence,  since  what  he  would  esteem 
in  his  own  case  as  no  evil,  he  cannot  compassionate 
others  for :  he  can  as  little  for  their  sake  as  for  his 
own  give  himself  up  to  an  unhealthy  emotion, 
and  if  justice  demand  punishment,  his  feeling 
will-  not  mislead  him  into  forgiving."  If  Cicero, 
following  Panaetius,  mentions  justice  and  benignity 
as  the  two  component  parts  of  that  virtue  by 
which  human  society  is  held  together,  he  stops 
in  depicting  the  latter  very  far  short  indeed  of 
the  part  which  Seneca  gives  to  it.  And  Cicero, 
as  an  exponent  of  Stoic  doctrine,  probably  gave 
as  large  a  share  to  this  virtue  as  was  to  be  found 
in  their  teaching  up  to  his  time.  A  hundred  years 
later  another  spirit,  whencesoever  it  came,  had 
breathed  upon  Seneca.  Remaining  entirely  on 
the  Stoic  standing-ground,  he  drew  from  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  sect  conclusions  which 
for  three  hundred  years  none  had  drawn  before 
him.  In  this  respect  the  following  portrait  exactly 
describes  him.^^     "  The  proper  crown  of  his  moral 

«  iv.  216.  «  ZeUer,  iv.  647. 
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teaching  lies  in  the  universal  love  for  man,  the 
purely  human  sympathy,  which  shows  itself  to  all 
without  distinction,  even  the  most  insignificant 
and  despised,  which  even  in  the  slave  forgets  not 
the  man ;  in  that  mildness  of  sentiment  to  which 
nothing  is  more  opposed  than  anger  and  hatred, 
violence  and  cruelty,  and  nothing  appears  more 
in  accordance  with  nature,  and  worthier  of  man, 
than  indulgent  kindness,  than  unselfish  benevo- 
lence, bestowing  happiness  in  secret,  imitating  the 
divine  goodness  towards  good  and  evil;  which 
bearing  in  mind  human  weakness,  rather  spares 
than  pimishes,  does  not  exclude  even  enemies  from 
its  goodwill,  and  refuses  to  return  injury  *  for 
mjury. 

All  this,  which  was  truly  a  revelation  in  Greek 
and  Roman  heathendom,  appears  suddenly  in 
Seneca,  and  in  it  he  \b  followed  in  different 
degrees  by  Musonius,  Epictetus,  and  M.  Aurelius. 
These  sentiments  often  simulate  Christian  charity 
with  a  nearness  of  expression  which  is  surprising, 
which  suggests  contact.  They  are  based,  however, 
purely  on  a  natural  groimd,  on  the  fact  that  man 
of  whatever  clime,  or  race,  or  condition,  has 
within  him  the  same  reason,  that  "particle  of 
divine  breath  "  which  makes  all  the  world  akin. 
It  may  be  well  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
philosophic  and  the  Christian  treatment  in  the 
radical   case  of  the   slave.      Epictetus,^   urging 

"  Diss.  L  13. 

in.  J 
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on  the  masfier  forbearance  to  his  servant,  says: 
"0  slave,  will  you  not  bear  with  your  own  brother, 
who  has  Jove  for  his  ancestor,  who  is  a  son  from 
the  same  seed,  of  the  same  descent  from  on  high." 
How  definite  and  absolute  is  the  Apostle's  exhorta- 
tion. For  master  and  for  servant  alike  he  touches 
the  unhallowed  relationship  of  slavery  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  transfigures  it 
by  the  touch.  On  the  one  hand  he  puts  the 
Christian's  Lord  in  the  person  of  the  master, 
bidding  the  slave  obey  him  with  fear  and 
trembling,  not  with  eye  service  as  a  man-pleaser, 
but  from  the  heart  with  goodwill,  as  doing  the 
will  of  God  in  that  very  service,  and  knowing 
that  whatever  good  he  does  he  shall  receive  it 
back  from  the  Lord.  On  the  other  hand  he  turns 
the  same  great  doctrine's  light  and  heat  upon 
the  master,  and  with  equal  force  bids  him  to  act 
in  the  same  spirit  to  his  slave,  using  no  threat, 
and  knowing  that  he  too  has  a  Lord  in  heaven 
with  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Thus  the 
Christian  dogma  severs  from  the  heathen  the 
pantheistic  alloy,  and  exalts  the  rational  creature 
to  an  infinitely  higher  participation  of  the  divine 
nature  by  grace  than  the  Stoic  imagined  by 
reason.  The  brotherhood  with  Jove  was  vague 
and  distant :  that  with  Christ  touched  every  fibre 
of  the  Christian's  heart.  Still  the  Stoic  doctrine 
herein  maintains,  as  in  the  former  instances,  a 
striking  natural  analogy  with  the  Christian. 
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10.  But  in  no  point  is  the  resemblance  and 
at  the  same  time  the  contrast  between  the  Stoic 
and  the  Christian  conception  more  remarkable 
than  in  the  doctrine  of  the  submission  of  man 
to  the  order  of  the  worid.  "The  Stoic^  picture 
of  the  wise  man  is  completed  by  Ins  resignation  to 
his  lot.  With  this  come  repose  and  happiness 
of  mind,  mildness  and  philanthropy,  the  fulfilling 
of  all  duties,  that  harmony  of  life  in  which  virtue 
according  to  the  Stoic  definition  consists.  As 
morality  begins  with  recognition  of  the  general 
law,  so  it  concludes  in  unconditional  submission 
to  its  arrangements."  Thus  Seneca  says:  "Good 
men  labour,  they  spend  and  are  spent,  and  that 
willingly;  they  are  not  dragged  by  fortune.  .  .  . 
How  does  the  good  man  act?  he  gives  himself  up 
to  fate.  .  .  .  Follow  God,  but  what  madness  is  it 
rather  to  be  dragged  by  him  than  to  follow  him. 
.  .  .  Whatever  has  by  the  constitution  of  the 
imiverse  to  be  suffered,  receive  with  a  great  mind. 
To  this  oath  we  are  enrolled,  to  bear  the  conditions 
of  dying  things.  ...  We  are  bom  in  a  kingdom: 
to  obey  God  is  freedom.  ...  I  do  not  obey  but 
assent  to  God.  I  follow  him  cordially,  not  because 
it  is  necessary."  And  Epictetus:  "Dare  to  look 
np  to  God  and  say,  Use  me  for  the  future  for 
what  thou  wilt.  I  am  of  the  same  mind  with 
thee.  I  am  thine.  I  repine  at  none  of  thy 
decrees.    Lead  where  thbu  ^t."     "This  is  the 

«  ZeUer,  iv.  283. 
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way  which  leads  to  liberty :   this  alone  is  escape 
from  servitude."    And  Marcus  Aurelius :    "  To  the 
reasonable  living  being  alone  is  given  to  follow 
voluntarily  events:    to  follow  them  simply  is  a  ' 
necessity  for  all."^ 

In  all  this  nowhere  does  the  expression  come 
nearer  the  Christian,  and  nowhere  is  the  sentiment 
really  at  greater  distance.  What  is  this  god,  or 
fate,  or  nature,  or  providence,  or  eternal  law,  or 
common  reason  ?  Zeller  will  reply  for  us.  "  Man 
is  considered  merely  as  an  instrument  of  the 
universal  law.  The  Stoic  morality  leaves  him 
as  little  freedom  of  action,  in  face  of  duty,  as 
the  Stoic  physical  system  leaves  him  freedom  of 
will  over  against  the  course  of  the  world.  It 
recognises  only  the  general  moral  obligation  ;  the 
right  of  the  particular  man  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  peculiar  state,  and  to  develop  himself 
is  for  it  as  good  as  non-existent."  And  in  this 
he  says  that  it  followed  the  intrinsic  necessity 
of  the  system.  "For  if  every  particular  thing 
in  the  world  is  only  a  sequel  of  the  universal 
enchainment  of  causes  and  effects,  only  the  com- 
pletion of  the  universal  law,  what  remains  for  us 
in  relation  to  this  absolute  necessity  but  uncon- 
ditional submission  ?  "  ^^  All  here  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  Grod  to  whom  submission  is  required. 

^  Seneca,  Pr<mi»  v.  4 ;    VUa  heata,  zv.  6 ;   Epist  xcviL  2 ;  « 
Epictetus,  Bifls.  iL  16,  iv.  1 ;  M.  Aurelius,  x.  28,  quoted  by  Zeller. 
w  ZeUer,  iv.  339 ;  iv.  282. 
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Submission  to  the  un&ee,  impersonal,  unbroken, 
everlasting  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  is  as 
terrible  a  doom  as  submission  to  a  free,  loving, 
remunerating  Creator  is  "to  reign."  But  the 
pantheistic  conception  of  God  rules  every  part  of 
Stoic  doctrine,  and  interpenetrates  the  whole  mass 
with  a  rigorous^  naturalism.  ^  "  The  real  ground  of 
Stoic  fatalism  is  expressed  in  the  statement  that 
nothing  can  happen  without  sufficient  cause,  or 
under  given  circumstances  can  fall  out  otherwise 
than  it  actually  falls  out.  For  this,  as  the  Stoics 
believe,  is  as  impossible  as  that  anything  should 
come  out  of  nothing,  and  if  it  were  possible  it 
would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  universe,  which 
consists  exactly  in  this  fast-closed  chain  of  all 
causes,  in  the  unbroken  necessity  of  all  things  and 
all  their  changes.  This  is  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  its  Pantheism.  The  divine  force  which 
rules  the  world  could  not  be  the  one  absolute 
cause  of  all  things  if  there  were  anything  which 
in  any  relation  were  independent  of  it ;  if  an  un- 
changeable connection  of  causes  did  not  embrace 
everything."58 

The  fiction  has  been  imagined  of  a  prisoner 
confined  in  an  iron  room,  the  walls  of  which  he 
at  length  perceived  to  be  daily  contracting  upon 
him,  until  at  no  great  length  of  time  they  would 
join  and  crush  him.  Such  is  the  treatment  which 
man,  as  a  personal  being,  having  affections  and 

"  ZeUer,  iv.  149. 
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conscience,  as  well  as  reason,  experiences  at  the 
hands  of  the  Stoical  god.  The  common  reason, 
which  runs  through  all  things,  pervading  the 
minutest  point  of  matter  and  the  whole  universe, 
crushes  every  sentient  and  intellectual  nature  in 
its  grasp,  eternally  destroying  and  reproducing 
them.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  spirit  such  as 
M.  Aurelius,  in  presence  of  such  a  conception, 
should  be  shrouded  as  it  were  in  the  blackness 
of  despair,  stifled  with  the  "  bitter  smoke "  of  its 
own  imaginings  ? 

Thus  the  Stoic  and  the  Christian  both  proclaim 
and  almost  in  identical  terms,  that  the  sum  of  life 
is  to  follow  God  and  to  do  His  will :  but  the  Stoic 
god  is  the  absolute  contradiction  of  the  Christian, 
to  whom  the  soul  cries,  "  Thou  God  seest  me,"  and 
is  pacified,  comforted,  and  exalted.  , 

11.  And  this  last  thought  leads  directly  to  the 
contrast  which  the  Stoic  and  thQ  Christian  ends  of 
man  present. 

Stoicism  ia  mainly  a  system  of  morality  which 
is  founded  upon  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  each 
individual  man  as  possessing  in  his  intelligence 
that  which  is  akin  to  the  one  divine  intelligence. 
To  live  in  accordance  with  this,  or  with  nature, 
is  the  whole  Stoic  rule,  under  which  all  individual 
duties  are  ranged.  And  tins  deification  of  man, 
whose  duties  depend  on  his  sense  of  his  own 
dignity,  and  are  a  realizing  of  the  god  within  him, 
comes  to  an  end  at  his  death.  This  "  Son  of  Jove,** 
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terminates  in  non-existence,  as  a  personal  being. 
And  so  a  relationship  with  "  the  divine  "  which  is 
founded  in  boundless  pride  finishes  in  absolute 
nothingness. 

The  Christian  rule  of  life  on  the  other  hand 
springs^s  from  an  act  of  infinite  humiUation  by 
which  the  Son  of  Gcd  becomes  m«,,  and  ■«  mi 
a  sufferer  above  all  His  fellow-men.  Thus  humiliar 
tion  and  suffering  come  before  man  as  personal 
acts  of  Grod,  and  likewise  as  the  price  of  the 
sonship  •bestowed  on  him.  Christian  morality, 
having  a  divine  model  for  its  rule,  is  itself  an 
imitation  of  these  acts :  Christian  life  is  based  upon 
them.  The  sonship  itself  is  the  working  of  God 
in  the  human  will,  and  the  human  action,  and  the 
two  comprehend  the  reason  deified  by  the  Stoic. 
But  death,  which  ends  all  to  the  Stoic,  puts  the 
Christian  in  possession  of  the  infinite  good,  which 
consists  in  the  personal  enjojonent  of  a  personal  god. 

Reviewing  Stoicism  in  its  course  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  the  end  of 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  may  note  that  at  the 
first  period  it  is  that  system  of  philosophic  thought 
which  has  inost  possession  of  cultured  Latin  society. 
In  the  course  of  these  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
it  loses  this  ascendancy.  Another  movement  of 
the  Greek  mind,  which  we  shall  next  have  to 
trace,  and  which  starts  from  about  the  beginning 
of  this  time,  is  preferred  to  it 

»  See  PhiHp.  ii.  6, 13. 
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If  we  try  to  measure  its  results  in  this  period, 
they  will  seem  to  be  that  it  produced  three  such 
men  as  Musonius,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius; 
and  few  and  far  between  such  senators  as  Thrasea 
and  Rusticus.  Lucan  was  its  poet.  Whatever  of 
dignity  and  opposition  to  tyranny  existed  in  the 
Senate  of  Nero,  whatever  in  Persius  and  Juvenal 
we  find  concerning  a  moral  end  of  life,  the  value 
of  man,  and  his  deamess  to  the  gods,  with  the 
emptiness  of  human  things,  is  drawn  from  this 
source.  The  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  and  Tacitus, 
belong  more  or  less  to  this  school.  But  we  can 
only  trace  its  effect  on  individuals.  The  most 
notable  intellectual  work  which  Neostoicism  can 
show  are  the  sayings  of  Epictetus,  collected  and 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  his  disciple  Arrian. 
Beside  their  intrinsic  value  they  had  whatever 
weight  the  consistent  life  of  their  author  could 
give  to  them.  From  youth  to  age  he  appears  to 
have  practised  the  tenets  which  are  here  preserved 
to  us  under  his  name.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
an  honest  man  and  a  real  philosopher.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  created  any  living  school  of 
philosophy.  What  effect  had  either  his  life  or  his 
writings  upon  his  age  ?  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
we  ought  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  action 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  impotence  of  that 
philosophy  which,  when  it  began  to  teach  in  Rome, 
it  found  in  vogue,  with  the  credit  of  having  been 
in  that  and  the  preceding  age  professed  by  many 
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noble  Romans.  During  these  five  generations  of 
men  the  Church  formed  in  every  city  of  the 
Roman  empire  a  society  swayed  by  its  principles, 
a  society  strong  enough  to  produce  in  the  capital 
during  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  a  vast 
multitude  of  martyrs :  strong  enough  to  produce 
after  another  generation  a  like  sort  of  harvest 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  to  exhibit  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  still  more  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  fruits  of  the  same  kind.  During  the 
same  five  generations  Neostoicism  gradually  de- 
creases in  influence.  One  indeed  of  the  school 
mounts  the  throne,  but  he  is  the  last  considerable 
person  who  belongs  to  it.  Now,  Stoicism  in  its 
original  growth,  and  without  that  colouring  of 
humanitarian  sentiment  given  to  it  by  its  latest 
professors,  when  the  Christian  Church  was  already 
in  the  world,  showed  more  than  any  other  system 
the  force  of  the  purely  heathen  thinking  mind. 
It  had  nearly  dethroned  all  other  competitors: 
its  god  was  not  a  restoration  of  the  original  father 
of  gods  and  men,  but  a  force  created  by  ite  own 
thought,  and  its  morality  was  the  result  of  this 
creation.  It  claimed  to  make  man  independent 
in  this  life  and  without  any  life  to  come.  Such  it 
was  when  it  lifted  its  head  once  more  amid  the 
deep  corruption  of  Nero's  reign.  But  while  it  has 
worked  itself  out  by  the  time  that  its  imperial 
votary  dies,  with  such  results  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Christian  Church  was  performing  in  an  ever 
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increasing  degree  the  wonderful  work  of  gathering 
to  itself  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  corrupt  society  men 
who  should  act  on  new  principles  of  life,  and  con- 
firm their  belief^  if  need  were,  with  their  blood. 
In  this  interval  the  proudest  and  most  self-reliant 
of  philosophic  schools  produces  here  and  there  an 
able  writer,  and  more  rarely  a  disciple  whose  life 
was  in  accordance  with  its  doctrines,  but  in  the 
work  of  putting  together  a  society  which  shall 
enforce  its  principles  fails  so.  absolutely  that  we 
can  discern  no  trace  of  any  such  attempt  Yet  it 
is  not  from  want  of  will  to  oppose  the  Christian 
Church  that  it  fails  to  imitate  it  in  this  its  highest 
work.  So  bitter  is  the  antagonism  between  the 
Stoic  and  the  Christian  mind,  that  the  imperial 
philosopher  whose  rule  in  all  other  respects  is  a 
model  of  moderation,  clemency,  kindness,  and 
generosity,  departs  in  the  case  of  Christians,  and 
of  these  alone,  from  all  these  attributes.  Marcus 
Aurelius,  as  he  spoke  of  Christians  scornfully,  so 
he  persecuted  them  bitterly.  The  patient  endur- 
ance of  death,  which  would  have  called  forth 
his  highest  admiration  in  one  of  his  own  sect, 
moved  him  but  to  sarcasm  in  them,  a  sarcasm 
the  more  savage  because  some  of  their  noblest 
martyrs  obtained  their  crown  in  consequence  of 
orders  directly  transmitted  from  himself.  But 
while  those  whom  he  thus  treated  were  spreading 
more  and  more  through  every  city  and  town  of 
his  empire,  his  own  book  of  thoughts,  the  most 
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interesting  study  of  a  pagan  mind  which  we 
possess,  exhibits  a  deep  discouragement,  a  hope- 
lessness about  himself  and  human  affairs,  which 
indicate  how  little  his  philosophy  satisfied  either 
his  mind  or  his  heart.  Removed  by  about  two 
centuries  from  Cicero  on  the  one  side  and 
S.  Augustine  on  the  other  his  meditations  hold 
a  sort  of  middle  ground  between  the  outward- 
ness of  the  one  and  the  intense  introspection  of 
the  other.  They  bear  witness  to  the  new  thoughts 
about  life  and  death,  man's  work  and  destiny, 
stirred  up  by  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
Church.  There  is  in  them  a  yearning  unful- 
filled,  a  blackness  of  despair  quite  unknown  to 
the  earlier  time.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
the  greatest  result  of  the  Stoic  school  was  one 
which  Stoics  never  intended  or  foresaw.  Their 
argument^  deriving  the  unity  of  the  human  race 
from  its  joint  possession  of  reason,  which  was 
akin  to  the  one  divine  intelligence,  carried  with 
it  a  most  rigid  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity. 
But  that  unity,  as  conceived  by  them,  being 
without  personality,  which  the  human  heart  bears 
witness  to  and  yearns  after,  raised  a  longing  which 
it  could  not  satisfy,  and  so  prepared  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  a  personal  God,  when  He 
should  come  before  men  with  the  attraction  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  as  the  God  who.  not 
only  creates  but  redeems. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  FIBST  RESURRECTION  OF  CULTURED  HEATHENISM 
IN  THE  NEOPYTHAGOREAN  SCHOOL. 

Cicero,  in  a  philosophic  treatise  written  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  about  fifty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  remarks  that  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy might  be  said  in  his  day  to  be  extinct. 
Seneca,  writing  as  it  would  seem  in  the  year  64, 
the  last  before  his  death,  and  that  in  which  the 
great  fire  at  Rome  occurred,  followed  by  the  first 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  expresses  himself 
thus:  "Who  regards  philosophy  or  any  liberal 
study  except  when  the  games  are  interrupted,  or 
a  rainy  day  makes  amusement  necessary?  Thus 
it  is  that  so  many  philosophic  families  fail 
for  want  of  an  heir.  The  old  and  the  young 
Academies  have  left  no  representative.  Who  is 
there  to  communicate  Pyrrho's  tenets?  The 
Pythagorean  school,  disdainful  of  the  multitude, 
finds  no  teacher.  The  new  line  of  the  Sextii, 
fuU  of  Roman  vigour,  after  beginning  with  great 
force  was  presently  extinguished."^ 

^  Ciceio,  Ttnuetu,  L ;  Seneca,  Nat  QuaesL  vii.  32. 
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Whatever  allowance  we  make  for  the  usual 
exaggeration  of  Seneca's  language,  heightened,  as 
it  might  be  conceived  in  this  case,  by  the  excessive 
claim  on  behalf  of  philosophy  which  one  who 
reckons  its  dignity  so  high  might  put  forward, 
there  is  nothing  remaining  to  show  that  this 
was  not  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  condition 
of  philosophy,  and  of  the  little  power  which  it 
had  exercised  in  the  world  during  the  century 
preceding  the  time  at  which  he  wrote.  This  is 
a  point  on  which  I  have  dwelt  in  preceding 
chapters,  and  therefore  need  not  pursue  here,  but 
I  would  note  the  three  periods  which  have  been 
assigned  to  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  three  cor- 
responding attitudes  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
national  religion.  It  was  originally  identical  with 
theology,  but  this  position  lasted  but  a  short  time. 
As  soon2  as  Thales,  and  from  him  downwards, 
men  philosophised  no  longer  on  the  basis  of  the 
popular  belief.  From  his  time  philosophy,  dividing 
itself  therefrom,  sought  for  an  independent  solu- 
tion of  the  highest  problems  of  life,  and  worked 
itself  out  in  opposition  to  popular  belief,  which 
it  tended  to  break  up.  This  period  lasted  for 
several  hundred  years,  and  its  end  coincides  with 
the  first  preaching  of  the  Christian  religion.  Its 
third  period  and  its  third  attitude  was  when,  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  of  that  religion  to  the 

*  See  Lasatilx,  Uher  dsn  Entwtckluhgsgang  des  griechischen  und 
T&mi8chen  Lebens,  p.  55. 
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conquest  of  the  Grseco-Roman  world,  it  took  up 
tte  defence  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the  gods, 
with  aU  its  rites  and  customs. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  third  period  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  let  us  note  the  course  which 
it  had  taken  during  the  long  .second  period. 
After  reaching  its  culminating  point  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  it  had  followed  three  main  directions, 
the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  Sceptic.  The 
proper  movement  of  Greek  and  Latin  heathenism 
had  completed  itself  in  these  three.  But  what 
sort  of  a  thing  was  the  heathen  society  in  the 
midst  of  which  philosophy  started  on  its  course  ? 
The  people  among  whom  Thales  and  Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes  and  Heracleitus,  Anaxagoras  and 
Democritus,  Socrates  and  the  schools  which 
sprung  from  his  disciples,  arose,  had  been  from 
time  inmiemorial  possessed  of  a  certain  belief  and 
worship.  This  may  be  said  to  have  comprehended 
in  its  completeness  four  great  parts,  which  are 
prayer,  sacrifice,  oracles,  and  mysteries.  Let  us 
look  at  these  in  the  idea  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  each.  Prayer  is  founded  upon  the  belief  of 
man's  continual  dependence  on  a  higher  and 
invisible  power,  supporting  human  life,  a  power 
which  has  sympathy  with  man,  aiid  wiU  answer 
his  supplication  with  protection.  Sacrifice,  viewed 
as  an  institution,  is  the  expression  of  man's  beUef 
that  he  needs  an  expiation  in  the  sight  of  this 
higher  invisible  power.    It  was  the  general  belief 
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of  the  ancient  world  that  the  freely  offered  life 
of  the  innocent  had  power  to  save  the  forfeited 
life  of  the  guilty.^  The  bloody  sacrifice  of  animah, 
with  all  its  accompanying  rites,  so  wonderfully 
significant  of  the  victim's  supposed  free  will  as 
to  his  own  offering,  and  of  the  transference  of 
guilt  to  him,  accomplished  in  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  wherein  lay  his  life,  rested  on  the  basis  of 
this  belief.  And  these  acts  of  sacrifice,  accom- 
panied with  prayer,  encompassed  the  whole 'daily 
domestic  as  well  as  political  life  of  the  people. 
Thirdly,  the  recurrence  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
superior  invisible  power  in  the  frequenting  of  * 
oracles  testified  in  respect  to  the  darkened  know- 
ledge of  man  the  same  sense  of  dependence  and 
need  of  aid  ;vvhich  sacrifice  testified  in  respect  to 
moral  guilt.*  If  men  fell  into  trouble,  public  or 
private,  if  they  were  perplexed  as  to  how  they 
should  act,  they  came  to  ask  the  higher  power, 
and  their  coming  to  do  so  was  a  perpetual  testi- 
mony to  the  need  which  they  felt  of  enlighten- 
ment, and  to  their  assurance  that  it  would  be 
given.  Fourthly,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  heathen 
lay  the  notion  of  pacification  and  conmiunion 
with  this  higher  invisible  power.  These,  it  is  true, 
were  connected  with  prayer  and  with  sacrifice  so 
far  as  man's  preparation  went,  but  so  far  as  the 
act  of  the  higher  power  was  concerned,  the  com- 

'  See  Lasaulz,  Die  Suhnogfer  der  Griechen  und  Bffmer,  p.  277. 
^  Stiftfelhugen,  Theologie  des  Heidmthunu,  p.  134. 
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munication  of  these  came  in  the  mysteries.  As 
knowledge  was  conveyed  to  man  by  the  oracle, 
so  his  will  was  cured  by  the  rites  of  initiation. 
And  the  sense  of  the  need  of  this  curing  of  the 
will  is  manifested  in  the  universal  existence  of 
such  rites  of  initiation  and  purification  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  heathen  world.^  The  corrup- 
tion of  such  rites  and  their  passing  over  into 
superstitious  usages  and  customs,  such  as  magic, 
enchantment,  and  all  the  dark  arts  which  belong 
to  them,  testify  in  their  very  deepest  debasement 
to  the  need  from  which  they  spring. 

If  we  view  this  fourfold  worship  in  its  mass, 
however  it  had  been  overladen  with  corruption, 
to  whatever  extent  prayer  had  been  misdirected 
in  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
the  requests  which  it  made  to  them,  however 
much  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  had  been  obscured, 
whatever  trickery  and  falsehood  had  been  mixed 
up  with  oracles,  and  whatever  the  debasement  of 
mysteries,  still  the  whole  covered  a  belief  in  the 
divine  providence  ruling  the  world  in  justice, 
rewarding  man  and  punishing  him,  and,  though 
more  obscurely,  guiding  him  in  a  way  of  pro- 
bation. As  we  look  back  upon  it,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  original  revelation  from 
which  it  sprung.  And  the  existence  of  its  parts 
in  many  various  nations  of  antiquity  points  back 
to  this  original  revelation  with  a  certitude  like  that 

^  Stiefelhagen,  ITieologie  dee  Heidmthums,  pp.  147, 162. 
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which  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  various 
Aryan  nations  creates  in  the  mind  as  to  the 
original  Indo-Germanic  language.  If  the  identity 
of  the  verb  To  Be,  of  the  numerals,  and  of  the 
words  betokening  the  primary  relations  of  life,  in 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  proves  that  in  a  far  back 
antiquity  the  hearth  existed  at  which  they  all 
sat  as  brethren,  so  the  existence  of  this  fourfold 
system  in  the  time  preceding  the  Christian  faith 
in  Greece  and  Rome  and  other  heathen  nations, 
proves  the  voice  which  communicated  it  to  man, 
and  the  hand  which  impressed  it  on  him.  That 
voice  indeed  spoke,  and  that  hand  was  impressed 
with  such  force  in  the  institution  of  the  bloody 
sacrifices  of  animals  that  man  carried  on  from 
age  to  age  an  arrangement  of  peculiar  and  intri- 
cate rites  based  upon  one  notion  so  specific  that 
many  various  nations  could  not  have  hit  upon  it 
separately,  and  so  singular  that  reason  could  not 
have  devised  it  for  itself. 

When  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  arose  among  a 
people  whose  life  had  been  moulded  by  institu- 
tions such  as  these,  what  should  we  expect  its 
proper  work  to  be?  Was  it  not  to  disengage 
the  truth  from  its  corruption,  to  purify  and 
strengthen  the  positive  belief  which  formed  the 
ore,  to  detach  and  reject  the  scoria  which  had 
adhered  to  it.  And  indications  of  such  a  course 
in  the  early  Greek  philosophy  are  visible.  Thus 
m.  K 
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at  its  very  rise  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ 
Xenophanes  leapt  at  once  by  the  conclusions  of 
his  own  reasoning  to  a  conception  of  the  deity 
which  formed  the  strongest  contrast  with  the 
popular  Polytheism.  Looking  upon  the  heaven, 
he  exclaimed,  God  is  unity.  If  there  be  what 
is  supreme  in  power,  he  must  be  one ;  for,  were 
there  two  or  more,  he  could  not  be  mightiest  and 
best.  One  God  there  is,  the  greatest  among  gods 
and  men,  like  to  mortals  neither  in  shape  nor 
understanding.  Without  toil  by  his  mind  he 
rules  the  imiverse.  He  is  all  eye,  all  mind,  all 
ear.  Homer  and  Hesiod  have  attributed  to  the 
gods  whatever  is  vile  and  blameful  among  men, 
theft,  and  adultery,  and  mutual  deceit.  Mortals 
conceive  as  if  the  gods  were  bom  and  had  clothes 
as  we,  and  our  voice  and  shape.  So  if  oxen,  lions, 
and  horses  had  hands  to  construct  works  of  art 
like  men,  they  would  make  their  gods  such  as 
themselves:  just  as  the  ^Ethiopians  make  them 
black  and  flat-nosed,  the  Thracians  ruddy  and 
blue-eyed,  and  each  people  after  its  own  like- 
ness. But  it  is  an  equal  impiety  to  say  that 
gods  are  bom  or  that  they  die,  for  in  both  cases 
they  once  were  not.  And  when  his  country- 
people  asked  him  if  they  should  sacrifice  to 
Leucothea,  and  if  they  should  mourn  for  her, 
he  replied.  If  she  be  a  goddess,  do  not  mourn 
for  her ;  if  she  be  human,  do  not  sacrifice  to  her. 
Thus  clearly  spoke  reason   as  to  the  unity  and 
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spirituality  of  the  Godhead  at  the  very  rise  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  as  clearly  condemned  the 
worship  of  false  gods  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. So  in  the  next  century  Anaxagoras, 
the  teacher  of  Pericles  and  Euripides,  recognised 
no  other  God  than  the  mind  which  orders  the 
universe.  So  Plato  believed  that  the  'causes  of 
apparent  things  are  the  eternal  Ideas,  which  may 
be  referred  back  to  three,  the  Idea  of  the  Good, 
of  the  Beautifiil,  and  of  the  True,  but  the  highest 
cause  and  the  unity  of  these  three  is  God.  And 
when  reason  had  reached  after  and  found  such  a 
God,  to  whose  presence  conscience  would  bear 
witness  in  the  secret  heart  of  every  man,  both 
would  unite  to  enjoin  that  prayer  be  made  and 
sacrifice  offered  to  such  an  one  alone :  that  from 
him  alone  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  as  a 
fatherly  councillor  in  his  oracles  instruction  and 
advice  should  be  sought ;  from  him  alone  purifi- 
cation  and  healing  of  the  will  be  asked  for  in 
mysteries.  For  he,  in  Plato's  words,  "  according 
to  the  ancient  tradition  holding  the  beginning, 
the  end,  and  the  middle  of  all  things  by  his  own 
nature  while  he  encompasses  them,  directs  them 
aright,  and  upon  him  follows  justice,  the  avenger 
of  those  who  desert  the  divine  law."^ 

Here  then  is  ample  proof  that  reason  and 
conscience,  not  to  speak  of  that  ancient  tradi- 
tion to  which  Plato  appeals,  were  strong  enough 

*  Plato,  LaiDs,  iv.  364. 
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both  to  see  the  truth  as  to  the  one  God,  and 
condemn  the  error  which  had  divided  ffis  worship 
and  corrupted  it  in  the  division.  But  now  what 
we  have  to  note  is  that  such  had  not  been  the 
prevailing  course  of  philosophy  up  to  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  had  been 
hostile  indeed  in  the  main  to  the  established 
religion,  and  had  dbcredited  its  rites,  to  which 
yet  every  philosopher  in  his  time  had  accom- 
modated himself,  for  one  and  all,  like  their 
master  Socrates,  sacrifice  a  cock  to  Esculapius, 
but  these  noble  conclusions  of  Xenophanes,  Anax- 
agoras,  and  Plato  had  not  purified  that  religion, 
and  brought  out  the  basis  on  which  it  rested, 
a  belief  in  the  divine  providence,  which  is  the 
witness  of  prayer,  in  man's  need  of  expiation, 
which  is  the  witness  of  sacrifice,  in  the  ignorance 
of  his  mind  looking  for  continual  instruction  from 
above,  in  the  perversion  of  his  will,  demanding 
union  with  God,  though  these  two  latter  needs 
lay  hidden  in  the  fipequentation  of  oracles  and 
mysteries.  On  the  contrary  the  outcome  of  the 
three  centuries  and  a  half  which  intervene  between 
the  death  of  Aristotle  and  the  publication  of  the 
Christian  Faith  was  that  philosophic  thought  had 
thrown  itself  into  three  channels,  each  of  which 
terminated  in  negation  of  these  priniary  truths  to 
which  even  the  polytheistic  worship  scorned  by  the 
philosopher  bore  witness.  For  the  Stoicism,  which 
we  have  seen  described  in  the  pages  of  Seneca^ 
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admitted  indeed  one  only  power  which  ruled 
the  universe,  but  it  was  a  force  impervious  to 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  an  interminable  series  of 
caus^  and  effect,  in  which  the  laws  of  necessity 
which  belong  to  matter  were  applied  to  mind, 
nay,  the  very  distinction  of  mind  and  matter 
was  done  away  with;  in  which  providence  was 
the  course  of  the  world,  and  God  was  nature, 
and  man  a  particle  of  nature.  If  the  nobler  and 
firmer  minds  among  the  Romans  were  attracted 
to  this  philosophy  by  its  theory  ofi  duty,  and  of 
man's  dignity  as  possessing  reason,  a  much  larger 
number,  it  is  believed,  were  contented  with  the 
Epicurean  view  of  things,  that  is,  with  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  no  gods  who  concerned 
themselves  with  the  course  of  human  actions, 
no  providence  in  short,  no  judge,  rewarder  or 
punisher  of  man.  They  were  famous,  it  is  said, 
for  the  cultivation  of  fiiendship  with  each  other. 
They  were  made  up  chiefly  of  the  wealthy  class, 
and  the  kernel  of  their  philosophy  consisted  in 
making  the  most  of  the  goods  of  life,  and  the 
least  of  its  evils.  In  fact  we  should  probably  do 
them  no  wrong  if  we  said  that  the  only  thing 
they  worshipped  was  the  civilisation  of  the  day. 
The  other  tendency  which  existed  in  the  thinking 
world  at  this  time  was  that  of  the  Sceptics.  If 
they  had  no  teacher  to  set  forth  their  principles 
ijn  Seneca's  day,  as  we  have  heard  him  assert,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  many 
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whose  only  conclusion  about  the  most  important 
problems  of  human  life  was  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  certitude.  Perhaps  these  cut  at  the  root 
of  worship  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  at  leaost  as 
deeply  as  either  Stoics  or  Epicureans. 

From  the  point  of  view  in  which  we  are 
now  regarding  them  these  three  philosophies  are 
but  branches  growing  on  one  stem.  The  denying 
spirit  pervades  them  aU.  Far  from  developing, 
they  had  not  discerned  the  good  which  stiU 
existed  in  that  complex  system  of  rites  and  the 
belief  embedded  in  them,  out  of  which  the  ritual 
sprung.  Far  from  purifying  reli^on  of  its  cor- 
ruptions, they  had  extinguished  its  essence,  the 
sacred  fire  of  piety  in  the  human  heart,  the 
human  pei^on's  recognition  of  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  all.  They  had  not  merely  degenerated 
from  Socrates  in  his  tender  acknowledgement  of 
an  all-wise  overruling  providence :  they  were  far 
behind  Homer,  who  proclaimed  a  father  of  gods 
and  men,  the  judge  and  rewarder  of  human  actions. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  cultured  classes 
had  assumed  this  attitude  of  coldness,  imbelief, 
or  even  direct  hostility  to  the  established  worship, 
which  the  name  of  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics 
conveys,  and  which  the  still  existing  literature 
reflects,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  worship 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  mass  of  society^    The 

^  ThiB  IB  shown  by  Friedlaender,  SittengeaMchte  Roms^  toL  iiL 
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poor  and  the  rich,  the  cultured  and  the  uncul- 
tured, formed  then  as  now,  and  much  more  than 
now,  two  worlds.  If  a  portion  of  the  rich  and 
cultured  then  exhibited  only  an  outward  com- 
pliaace  with  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they 
inwardly  disbelieved,  yet  a  vastly  larger  number 
ruled  by  habit,  custom,  and  ancestral  belief,  fre- 
quented them  still  with  undiminished  faith.  It 
would  seem  that  the  evidence  of  remaining 
inscriptions  and  yotive  tablets  bears  as  decisive 
a  testimony  to  this  temper  of  mind  in  the 
mass,  as  the  spirit  of  the  literature  bears  to  a 
prevailing  unbelief  in  that  far  smaller  class  to 
which  it  is  addressed. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of  Seneca, 
and  only  when  the  Christian  Church  had  been 
spreading  itself  during  forty  or  fifty  years  in  the 
Roman  empire,  that  what  may  be  called  a  be- 
lieving movement .  in  cultured  heathenism  can  be 
traced.  This  constitutes  the  third  period  of  Greek 
philosophy,  when,  over  against  the  extending  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  it  took  upon  itself  the 
explanation  and  defence  of  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Its  characteristics  are  on  the  one  hand 
a  religious  feeling  of  piety,  on  the  other  an 
^Dideavour  to  give  a  logical  and  doctrinal  foun- 
dation to  heathenism,  and  so  to  reconcile  together 
popular  belief  with  philosophic  thought.® 

^  See  this  state  of  mind  set  forth  by  Mohler,  Geaehdchtey  L  208, 262; 
Dollinger,  Heidefathum^  p.  598.  Lasaulx,  Studien  des  klasmchen 
AUerthumSy  lecognises  the  motive  I  have  given  to  it. 
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AU  existing  evidence  points  to  Alexandria  as 
the  place  at  which  this  school  arose,  and  those 
who  studied  there,  whether  Greeks  or  Jews,  as 
taking  part  in  the  movement,  among  whom  the 
learned  Helleniser,  Philo,  was  conspicuous.  It  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  exact  time  at  which  it 
appeared;  in  Philo,  at  any  rate,  it  first  reached 
importance.  If  before  him  a  number  of  writers 
under  the  assumed  names  of  old  Pythagoreans 
had  composed  works  which  pretended  to  be  the 
authentic  utterances  of  the  Samian  philosophy,* 
yet  80  fiu-  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  fragments 
of  them  which  remain,  a  good  judge  pronounces 
that  the  ethical  and  political  remarks  were  but 
a  colourless  and  weak  repetition  of  well-known 
propositions  from  the  Academic  and  Peripatetic 
and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  from  the  Stoic  system 
of  morals.  ^^  In  all  of  them  there  was  nothing 
peculiar  to  distinguish  them  firom  opinions  gene- 
rally prevailing  in  that  day.  But  we  find  strongly 
marked  in  the  Alexandrine  Judaism  of  that  time 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Pla- 
tonic revival  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak. 
And  in  the  Jewish  speculation  of  Philo,  the 
common  direction  taken  by  the  Jewish  and 
Grecian  schools,  both  of  which  had  their  root  in 
Alexandria  about  the  same  time,  is  developed 
more  rapidly  and  powerfiiUy  than  in  the  whole 

*  See  a  list  of  these  enumerated  by  ZeUer,  v.  85,  n.  2. 
w  Ibid.  V.  123. 
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Hellenic  science  down  to  Plotinus.^^  It  does  not 
seem  an  unfair  inference  from  such  a  fact  that 
his  writings  may  have  been  the  means  of  dis- 
seminating  this  tone  of  thought  in  the  Grentile 
world. 

Philo  is  every  way  worthy  of  our  attention, 
both  from  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  from  the 
position  which  he  occupied,  and  from  the  effect 
which  we  are  justified  in  attributing  to  his 
writings.  He  belonged  to  a  rich  and  distinguished 
Jewish  family  at  Alexandria,  of  which  great 
capital  his  people  mainly  occupied  two  quarters 
out  of  five,  while  they  formed  a  million  out  of 
the  seven  or  eight  at  which  the  then  population 
of  Egypt  is  computed.  His  brother's  son  was  the 
Alabareh  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jews.  He 
was  bom  about  twenty-five  years  before  our  era ; 
he  lived,  it  is  supposed,  far  into  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  This  date  makes  him,  considering  that 
he  is  a  ^vriter  who  has  left  large  remains,  an 
object  of  the  highest  interest  with  respect  at 
once  to  the  Roman  empire,  the  Jewish  people, 
and  the  Christian  Church.  About  five  years 
before  his  birth  Egypt  had  passed  from  Cleopatra, 
the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  His  manhood  up  to  the  age  of  fifty 
years  witnessed  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  When  he  reached 
that  age  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  began.     We 

**  This  is  asserted  by  Zeller,  v.  62. 
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cannot  indeed  tell  whether  he  himself  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  during  any  of  the  four  passovers 
over  which  that  preaching  extended;  but  we 
cannot  think  that  a  person  so  well  informed  of 
all  matters  which  concerned  his  people  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  stir  which  the  events  of  our 
Lord's  life  created.  Thus  his  writings  were  com- 
posed at  the  very  last  period  of  the  Jewish  people 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Christian  Church* 
There  could  not  be  a  matter  of  greater  interest 
than  to  know  how  a  Jew  at  once  zealous  for  the 
religion  of  his  own  people  and  learned  in  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  would 
speak  at  such  a  moment.  For  many  generations 
there  had  been  a  large  colony  of  his  people  in 
Alexandria.  During  all  that  time  the  great  city 
continued  to  be  the  central  point  of  meeting  for 
the  Greek  and  the  Oriental  mind,  and  the  world's 
mart  for  intellectual  speculation  no  less  than  for 
commercial  exchange.  When  it  fell  under  Roman 
dominion,  it  took  rank  at  once  as  the  second 
city  of  the  empire,  being  however  far  superior 
in  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  and  in  the  regu- 
larity and  stateliness  of  its  structure  as  a  city 
to  what  Rome  was  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  or  rather  to  the  fire  of  Nero.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  perhaps  even  more  cosmo- 
politan, at  least  in  the  cultured  part  of  Its 
population,  than  Rome  itself,  for  there  was  no 
institution  at  Rome  like  the  University  of  the 
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Ptolemies  which  would  collect  together  by  honour- 
able salaries  and  the  attraction  of  erudite  society^ 
the  learned  of  many  races  and  religions.  From 
this  time  forth  it  became  the  point  at  which  the 
Western  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  the  Eastern 
minds  were  brought  into  contact  and  collision. 
Thus  the  Greek  writings  of  an  Alexandrian  at 
the  time  of  Philo  would  either  directly  or  in- 
directly affect  the  whole  cultured  society  of  the 
Roman  empire,  of  which  Greek  was  more  the 
language  than  Latin  ;  and  especially  all  those 
who  were  interested  in  philosophy  would  become 
acquainted  with  any  view  or  doctrine  of  import- 
ance set  forth  in  any  school  of  Alexandria.  When 
Philo  thus  in  his  learned  leisure  looked  out  upon 
the  world,  he  would  find  it  ruled  by  Roman  power 
and  Greek  mind.  As  a  practical  man  he  could 
not  but  appreciate  what  was  pre-eminently  the 
Roman  art,  the  art  of  government.  As  a  thinker, 
he  could  not  but  be  drawn  towards  the  people 
who  for  five  hundred  years  had  been  engaged  in 
solving  with  the  instrument  of  an  ahnost  matchless 
language,  and  in  the  main  by  efforts  of  reason, 
the  most  important  problems  which  concerned 
man  whether  singly  or  in  society.  Thirdly,  as 
a  Jew  he  believed  with  all  his  heart  that  his  own 
nation  was  in  possession  of  truths  yearned  after 
but  imperfectly  reached  by  the  thinkers  whom  he 
most  admired.  Quite  different  in  the  circum* 
stances  of  his  life  from  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  he 
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would  be  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  Greek 
civilisation  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  placed, 
and  he  would  be  inclined  to  look  with  favour  on 
that  Roman  power  which  secured  for  his  people 
a  second  country  wherein  they  throve  and  were 
honoured.  And  yet,  while  he  speaks  of  the 
government  of  Augustus  and  of  Tiberius  almost 
with  veneration,  and  while  he  calls  Plato  not 
only  great  but  holy,  he  believes  that  the  sole 
rule  of  life  was  delivered  by  Moses  to  his  people, 
that  he  was  the  legislator  and  divinely  taught 
sage  from  whom  truth  not  only  shone  in  full 
lustre  to  the  Jews,  but  streamed  over  to  the 
Gentiles. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  no  wonder 
that  a  man  of  high  intellectual  gifts,  who  was 
profoundly  penetrated  with  the  truth  and  good- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  revelation,  yet  by  education 
and  learning  was  a  Greek,  should  wish  to  join 
together  in  a  sort  of  marriage  the  two  parts  of 
his  own  being.  He  would  in  fact  espouse  the 
fair  Grecian  captive,  whose  beauty  had  delighted 
his  senses,  with  the  Hebrew  husband  whose  dignity 
and  authority  were  paramount  over  his  soul.  And 
to  this  end,  according  to  the  precepts  of  his  law, 
he  would  prepare  her  for  the  ennoblement  she  was 
to  meet.  The  myths  which  disfigured  her  worship 
were  to  be  explained  and  purified  by  a  moral 
interpretation,  just  as  on  the  other  side  revelation 
itself  in   condescension  to  human  weakness  had 
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veiled  high  spiritual  truths  under  a  homely  literal 
expression.  But  here  we  must  note  that  while  on 
the  Hebrew  side  the  allegory  simply  draws  the 
truth  out  of  its  image,  on  the  Greek  side  the 
interpretation  employed  removes  from  the  myth 
the  falsehood  which  had  debased  it.  Thus,  how- 
ever, in  the  view  of  Philo,  the  human  gifts  which 
formed  the  dowry  of  the  bride,  that  is  to  say, 
the  circle  of  sciences,  which  the  philosophic  sub- 
tlety of  the  Greek  mind  had  produced,  were  to 
be  carried  to  the  home  of  the  husband,  who  had 
for  his  divine  portion  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  goodness  of  virtue.  In  the  mind  of  Philo, 
philosophy,  as  such,  was  the  handmaid  of  theo- 
logy:  in  the  mixed  reUgioua  and  philosophical 
system  which  he  was  attempting  to  construct, 
he  was  exalting  her  to  the  rank  of  a  wife,  but 
she  was  still  to  be  subordinate  to  the  husband. 
The  form  of  Greek  thought  ^^  was  to  be  fused 
with  the  substance  of  Jewish  belief.  This  was 
his  intent  and  purpose,  which  he  supposed  him- 
self to  have  carried  out,  and  to  which  he  was 
never  consciously  untrue. 

In  this  attempted  imion  of  Jewish  revelation 
with  Greek  science,  the  position  of  Philo  is,  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  his  own  people  contained 
the  sum  of  all  knowledge ;  that  they  were  given 
by  a  divine  inspiration  which  excluded  all  error 
and  imperfection.     He  recognises  no  other  source 

u  Ddllinger,  Heidmthtmy  p.  837;  Zeller,  y.  295. 
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of  wisdom.  The  exposition  of  the  sacred  books 
is  to  him  the  proper  philosophy  of  his  people: 
Moses  the  greatest  of  all  prophets  and  of  all  men. 
On  the  other  hand  a  practical  limit  is  set  to  his 
belief  in  authority,  by  his  recognition  of  a  true 
wisdom  outside  of  his  own  nation  and  religion. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  the  holy  community  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  of  the  godlike  men,  Parmenides, 
Empedocles,  Zeno,  and  Cleanthes,  and  admits 
that  Greece  is  distinguished  as  the  cradle  of 
science  and  a  truly  human  civilisation  above  all 
other  lands  in  the  worid.  Further,  his  venera- 
tion for  Greek  philosophy  is  shown  more  strongly 
than  any  particular  expressions  can  exhibit,  by 
the  wide  use  which  he  has  made  of  Pythagorean, 
Platonic,  Peripatetic,  and  Stoic  doctrines,  and  by 
the  influence  which  he  has  allowed  these  to  have 
upon  his  own  view  of  things.  The  central  point 
of  all  wisdom  to  him  is  theology,  in  which,  as 
is  natural,  he  follows  his  Jewish  doctrinal  system. 
But  philosophy,  and  even  the  encyclical  sciences, 
are  in  his  opinion  an  indispensable  help  to  this 
theology.  Now  these  sciences  could  be  found 
only  among  the  Greeks.  The  legislator  of  his 
people  is  exalted  far  above  Greek  philosophers, 
but  the  relation  which  he  conceives  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  to  the  Jewish  religion  is  yet  the 
essential  similarity  of  their  contents.  The  Jewish 
law  contains  the  purest  and  most  perfect  wisdom, 
but   philosophy  contains  the  same  wisdom  less 
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purely  and  less  perfectly.  The  difficulty  which 
a  Jew  would  feel  in  allowing  this  was  softened 
to  him  by  the  belief  that  the  Greek  wisdom  itself 
was  derived  from  the  Jewish  revelation.  ^^ 

But  the  chief  interest  of  Philo  to  us  in  the 
present  inquiry  lies  in  three  particulars,  which 
are,  first,  the  tendencies  which  he  had  in  common 
with  the  Greek  philosophy  of  his  day ;  secondly, 
what  he  borrowed  from  it ;  thirdly,  what  he  con- 
tributed to  it.  On  the  first  and  second  points 
we  wiU  say  but  a  word,  dwelling  more  largely 
on  the  last. 

Now  as  to  the  eclectic  connection  of  diverse 
doctrines  which  gave  the  name  to  his  school, 
that  was  a  tendency  which  had  been  a  consider- 
able time  at  work:  so  likewise  the  neglect  of 
logical  and  physical  studies,  and  the  devotion  to 
reHgious  and  ethical  questions,  and  again  the 
representation  of  philosophy  as  a  religion.  These 
things  had  been  seen  in  Antiochus,  Cicero,  and 
those  who  followed,  and  are  marked  enough  in 
the  Stoicism  of  Seneca.  So  far  Philo's  Alexan- 
drine speculation  presupposes  what  had  been  up 
to  his  day  the  course  taken  by  Greek  philosophy. 
Again,  which  was  our  second  point,  from  it  he 
borrows  scientific  form  and  method,  and  a  number 
of  particular  conceptions  and  propositions  derived 
from  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  and  others.^* 

"  See  ZeUer,  v.  295—7,  300. 
"  Zeller,  v.  63. 
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But  now  we  proceed  to  a  much  more  im- 
portant point,  to  consider,  that  is,  what  Philo's 
own  contribution  to  Greek  philosophy  may  have 
been.  As  to  this  we  note  that  the  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  the  Neopythagorean  school  lay  in 
the  attempt  to  attain,  by  means  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation, to  a  knowledge  and  to  a  happiness  which 
no  effort  of  mind  by  a  process  o^  reason  and 
science  could  acquire.  Secondly,  in  order  that 
the  individual  might  obtain  this  revelation,  it 
was  considered  necessary  that  he  should  stand 
in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Godhead  with  that 
in  which  those  stood  to  whom  such  a  revelation 
was  originally  made.^^  These  two  things  may  be 
termed  in  a  word  the  principle  of  revelation  and 
the  principle  of  holiness.  Now  both  of  them 
had  been  strange  to  Greek  philosophy  down  to 
Philo's  time.  Any  assumption  of  supernatural 
revelation,  any  requirement  of  contact  with  the 
Divine  other  than  what  might  be  produced  by  the 
effect  of  thought  itself,  was  either  entirely  un- 
known to  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  descendants, 
down  to  the  rise  of  the  Neopythagorean  school, 
or  remained  without  any  real  significance  to 
them.^®  The  Greek  principle  always  had  been 
scientific  thought,  and  this,  twenty  years  after 
Philo's  time,  continued  to  be  the  principle  of 
Seneca,  as  it  had  been  of  Cicero,  and  all  their 

"  See  Zeller,  v.  66. 
*      ^  See  this  avowal  made  by  Zeller,  v.  58. 
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predecessors.  The  introduction  into  philosophy 
of  two  such  principles  as  the  need  of  revelation 
in  order  to  acquire  true  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  the  great  problems  which  concern  human  life, 
and  the  need  of  holiness  in  man  in  order  practi- 
cally to  avail  himself  of  such  knowledge,  amounted 
in  fact  to  a  revolution.  This  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  those  who  date  from  this  time  a  third, 
which  forms  the  last  period  of  Greek  philosophy. 

But  now  the  whole  mind  of  Philo  was  filled 
with  the  thought  that  a  complete  revelation  had 
been  given  to  his  people,  and  that  this  was  the 
only  well-spring  of  true  knowledge ;  and  not  less 
earnestly  did  he  hold  that  the  participation  in 
such  knowledge  depended  on  the  reUgious  and 
moral  state  of  the  man. 

Let  us  turn  to  that  which  rules  the  whole 
religious  and  philosophical  system  of  Philo,  his 
conception  of  Grod. 

And  first  it  is  derived  to  him  from  the 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it  comes  to  him 
as  a  gift  from  above,  not  as  an  elaboration  of  his 
own  mind.  Almost  all  his  treatises  are  comments 
on  the  sacred  writings,  and  it  is  in  so  commenting 
that  he  draws  out  his  conception  of  God.  The 
effect  is  remarkable.  If  Plato  ^^  had  declared 
that  the  Maker  and  Father  of  this  universe  was 
hard  to  find,  and  when  found  impossible  to  utter 
to  all,  Philo's  mind  on  the  contrary  ran  over 

^^  TimmUf  Bee.  9. 
UL  L 
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with  the  thought  of  God,  and  disclosed  His  attri- 
butes without  stint,  from  the  ground  of  that 
tradition  which  he  inherited  as  a  Jew;  and, 
moreover,  the  sense  of  God  was  wrought  into 
his  inmost  being  by  the  special  relation  in  which 
God  stood  to  his  own  people.  The  contrast 
between  this  strong  conception  of  Philo  and  the 
abstract  relationless  impersonal  neuter  which  the 
Greek  philosophy  up  to  his  time  called  "The 
Divine,"  is  most  strikmg.  It  is  expressed  most 
vividly  by  Philo's  own  often-repeated  name,  "  the 
living  God,"  for  truly,  in  comparison  with  it,  that 
philosophical  abstraction  is  a  dead  thing. 

The  God  thus  conceived  by  Philo  is  one, 
simple,  eternal,  unoriginated ;  He  is  self-existent^ 
and  absolutely  distinct  from  the  world,  which  is 
His  work.  Whoever  holds  the  world  itself  for 
the  Lord  God,  is  fallen  into  error  and  wickedness. 
God  is  in  His  own  being  incomprehensible;  we 
can  only  know  that  He  is,  not  what  He  is.  We 
can  only  predicate  of  Him  that  He  is  "  He  who 
is."  He  is  most  pure  and  absolute  mind,  better 
than  virtue  and  better  than  knowledge,  better 
than  the  idea  of  goodness  and  the  idea  of  beauty. 
"  He  is  His  own  place,  and  full  of  Himself,  and 
sufficient  for  Himseli^  filling  up  and  embracing 
all  that  is  deficient,  or  empty,  but  Himself  em- 
braced by  nothing,  as  being  Himself  one  person, 
and  yet  everything." i« 

M  an  %li  xa/  rh  Tav  auric  Hk    Legis  AUegor.  1,  xiv.  p.  52. 
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But  as  He  is  the  Maker  and  Father  of  the 
world,  80  is  He  likewise  its  preserver,  governor, 
rewarder,  and  punisher.  "  Those  who  would  make 
the  world  to  be  unoriginated  cut  away,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  the  most  useful  and  necess^ 
of  all  the  constituents  of  piety,  that  is,  the  belief 
in  Providence.  For  reason  proves  that  what  has 
an  origin  is  cared  for  by  its  fether  and  maker. 
For  a  father  is  anxious  for  the  life  of  his  children, 
and  a  workman  aims  at  the  duration  of  his  works, 
and  employs  every  device  ima^nable  to  ward  off 
everything  that  is  pernicious  or  injurious,  and  is 
desirous  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  provide 
everything  which  is  useful  or  profitable  for  them. 
But  with  regard  to  what  has  had  no  origin,  there 
is  no  feeling  of  interest,  as  if  it  were  his  own, 
in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  not  made  it.  It 
is  a  worthless  and  pernicious  doctrine  to  establish 
in  the  world  what  would  be  anarchy  in  a  city, 
to  have  no  superintendent,  regulator,  or  judge, 
by  whom  everything  must  be  distributed  and 
governed."  ^^ 

To  God  axjcordingly,  as  Maker,  Philo  ascribes 
the  absolute  knowledge  of  everything  which  He 
has  made,  and  especially  as  the  moral  governor  of 
man,  the  knowledge  of  His  most  secret  thoughts. 
"  To  Grod,  as  dwelling  in  pure  light,  all  things  are 
visible,  for  He  penetrating  into  the  very  i^cesses  of 
the   soul,   is  able  to   see  transparently  what  is 

^  De  Mundi  Opifieio,  sec  2. 
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invisible  to  others,  and  by  means  of  prescience  and 
providence,  His  own  peculiar  excellencies,  allows 
nothing  to  abuse  its  liberty  or  exceed  the  range  of 
His  comprehension.  For  indeed  there  is  with  Him 
no  uncertainty  even  in  the  future;  for  there  is 
nothing  uncertain  and  nothing  future  to  God.  It 
is  plain  then  that  the  producer  must  have  know- 
ledge of  all  that  he  has  produced,  the  artificer  of  all 
that  he  has  constructed,  the  governor  of  all  that  he 
governs.  Now  Father,  Artificer,  and  Governor  He 
is  in  truth  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  the  world. 
And  whereas  future  things  are  overshadowed  by 
the  succession  of  time,  longer  or  shorter,  God  is  the 
maker  of  time  also.  .  .  .  For  the  world  by  its 
motion  has  made  time,  but  He  made  the  world, 
and  so  with  God  there  is  nothing  future,  who  has 
the  very  foundations  of  time  subject  to  Him.  For 
their  life  is  not  time,  but  the  archet}^e  and  model 
of  time,  eternity,  and  in  eternity  nothing  is  past, 

and  nothing  is  future,  but  there  is  the  present 
only."20 

But  His  goodness  is  as  perfect  as  His  power 
and  His  wisdom.  His  holiness  is  the  pattern  of 
all  holiness.  "It  is  God  who  sows  and  plants 
all  virtue  upon  earth  in  the  mortal  race,  being 
an  imitation  and  image  of  the  heavenly."  ^^  Thus 
commenting  on  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  he  says, 
"The  greatest  river  from  which  the  four  branches 

«>  "  Quod  DeuB  ait  immutabilis."    Sec.  6,  p.  72. 
^  Legia  AUeg,  i.  14,  p.  52,  and  19,  p.  66. 
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flow  off  is  generic  virtue,  that  is,  goodness,  and 
the  four  branches  are  so  many  virtues,  prudence, 
temperance,  fortitude,  and  justice.  Now  generic 
virtue  derives  its  source  from  Eden,  which  is  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  it  rejoices  and  exalts  and 
triumphs,  having  its  glory  and  its  beauty  only 
in  its  Father,  God;  and  the  four  particular  virtues 
are  branches  from  the  generic,  which  like  a  river 
waters  all  which  each  does  well^  in  an  abundant 
Btream  of  good  actions." 

But  not  only  is  God  the  archetype  of  all  holi- 
ness and  not  only  is  the  origin  of  all  human  virtue 
in  (jod,  but  man  in  the  weakness  of  his  sensual 
nature,  and  in  the  sinfulness  which  springs  from 
it,  can  only  look  to  God  for  help.  Man^  is  bound 
to  free  himself  from  the  influence  of  sensuousness, 
but  as  a  sensuous  being  he  cannot  do  this.  What 
remains  for  him  but  to  betake  himself  to  a  higher 
power,  and  receive  from  it  aa  a  loan  that  strength 
for  good  which  fails  in  himself?  Hence  Philo 
teaches  that  all  virtue  springs  from  the  divine 
wisdom.  To  God  alone  it  belongs  to  plant  virtues 
in  the  soul,  and  it  would  only  be  a  self-seeking 
delusion  if  we  were  to  ascribe  them  to  ourselves. 
The  powerful  drawing  of  God  alone  makes  it  pos- 

M  ra  xaropdwfiMra  ixdertn.  This  is  a  fair  instance  of  Philo'a 
union  of  philosophic  morality  with  Scriptural  revelation.  The  four 
cardinal  virtues  are  Stoic,  and  xarop&M/jka  is  the  special  Stoic  word 
for  the  good  intention  carried  into  a  good  act. 

^  I  take  the  following  account  of  man's  weakness  and  his  need 
of  grace,  as  set  forth  by  Philo,  £rom  Zeller,  v.  pp.  354,  355,  357,  358, 
359,  360.    He  supports  it  by  many  references  to  Philo's  works. 
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sible  for  us  to  rise  above  the  senses,  and  grace  often 
so  entirely  prevents  our  own  desire  that  it  chooses 
out  its  instruments  before  every  good  deed,  nay, 
before  birth  itself.  So  perseverance  in  good  will 
only  succeed  to  one  who  is  under  the  defence  of 
the  Divine  Word.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
task  of  man  naturally  would  be  not  merely  to 
exhibit  human  reason  in  life  and  action,  but  the 
most  necessary  thing  for  him  is  to  put  himself  in 
relation  to  Grod,  and  take  the  motives  of  his 
conduct  from  this  relation.  True  morality  is 
imitation  of  God.  Whoever  follows  only  his  own 
conviction  of  good  and  duty,  however  right  and 
pure  this  conviction  may  be,  does  not  yet  possess 
right  virtue,  which  belongs  to  him  who  does  every- 
thing only  out  of  regard  to  God.  If  then  Philo 
agrees  with  the  Greek  philosophers  in  founding 
virtue  upon  wisdom  or  knowledge,  still  this  wisdom 
is  of  another  kind  from  theirs.  True  science  has 
in  his  meaning  one  only  object,  the  Godhead.  The 
unfailing  ground  of  wisdom,  nay,  true  wisdom 
itself,  is  only  faith.  Thus  the  negative  descrip- 
tion of  virtue,  according  to  which  it  would  consist 
in  deliverance  from  sensuality,  receives  its  positive 
completion,  which  lies  however  not  in  human 
nature  and  action  as  such,  but  only  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Godhead. 

But  knowledge  itself  has  only  value  so  far  as 
it  bears  on  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  man. 
Npt   only  the   encyclical  sciences,    mathematics, 
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grammar,  and  the  rest,  but  many  philosophical 
inquiries  have  only  a  subordinate  importance  for 
Philo.  They  are  only  a  preparation  for  wisdom, 
not  wisdom  itself:  only  milk-food  for  chUdren, 
Chaldean  arts,  attendants  upon  true  science. 
Perfect  virtue  is  Sara,  encycUcal  knowledge 
Hagar.  K  a  man  m^  first  be  versed  in  thi, 
and  if  even  the  Mend  of  wisdom  must  embrace 
Hagar  before  he  can  have  children  by  Sara,  and 
as  Abram  pursue  Chaldaic  astronomy  before  as 
Abraham  he  reached  on  to  theology,  yet  so  soon 
as  the  maid  attempts  to  put  herself  in  the  place 
of  the  mistress  she  is  thrust  out :  and  when  the 
sciences,  which  serve  as  an  introduction,  seek  to 
be  the  highest  and  final  object,  they  become 
perverted  and  ruinous.  But  it  is  no  better  with 
philosophy  itself,  if  it  does  not  seek  its  end  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  in  moral  self-know- 
ledge. It  is  true.  Philosophy  is  the  highest  gift 
of  the  Godhead.  In  it  knowledge  is  matured  and 
perfected.  Other  sciences  are  occupied  with  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  world :  Philosophy  searches 
out  the  essence  of  things  itself.  Everything 
actual  is  its  subject.  Nevertheless  its  proper 
aim  lies  only  in  man  and  his  salvation.  The 
philosopher  is  a  physician  who  is  called  in  to 
heal  the  sicknesses  of  human  life,  to  make  the 
inward  man  sound.  The  self-knowledge,  which 
is  its  chief  task,  goes  beyond  itself.  The  deeper 
we  penetrate  into  ourselves,  the  more  shall  we 
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mistrust  ourselves,  the  plainer  recognise  our 
nothingness.  We  shall  see  that  God  alone  is 
wise,  but  the  human  mind  fer  too  weak  to  com^ 
prehend  the  nature  of  things.  We  shall  remember 
how  often  our  senses  deceive  us :  how  feelings  and 
judgments  change  with  persons  and  circmnstances : 
how  relative  are  our  notions;  how  uneven  and 
dependent  on  their  convictions  even  the  moral 
conceptions  of  men  are;  how  Uttle  we  know 
even  the  essence  of  our  soul;  how  even  philoso- 
phers are  at  issue  with  each  other  on  the 
weightiest  questions;  and  we  shall  renounce  all 
claims  to  knowledge  of  our  own.  Thus  only  can 
we  hope  to  attain  to  truth.  He  who  will  know 
God  must  give  up  himself;  must  turn  away  his 
sense  from  everything  perishable.  He  who  gives 
up  himself,  knows  Him  who  is.^*  No  created 
being  can  of  itself  know  anything  of  Him ;  if  we 
would  see  Him,  He  must  reveal  Himself  to  us. 

The  attitude  of  Philo's  mind  to  God  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  own  words.  "  Do  thou  there- 
fore, 0  my  soul,  hasten  to  become  the  house  of 
God,  His  holy  temple,  to  become  strong  from 
having  been  most  weak,  powerful  from  having 
been  powerless,  wise  from  having  been  foolish, 
and  very  reasonable  from  having  been  doting 
and  childless."     Man's  taste  is  to  imitate  God: 


yiyjiTw  ea^ug  ^poXa^^v  ovdmtaif  6  y&^r^yvdig  iavrhv^  yt¥W6xtt  rhv 
Zvra,    I>^  Somniis,  L  10,  p.  629i 
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to  follow  God :  "  His  supreme  happiness  to  stand 
firm  and  unswerving  in  God  alone."  «> 

Union  with  God,  as  satisfying  the  mind  of 
man,  which  nothing  on  earth,  neither  intellect 
nor  sense  can  satisfy,  is  the  ultimate  point 
of  Philo's  system.  This  union,  like  everything 
perfect  in  human  nature,  is  an  immediate  gift 
of  God.  On  the  one  hand  vividly  conscious  of 
human  weakness,  of  our  moral  and  intellectual 
helplessness,  Philo  yearns  after  communion  with 
the  infinite  God :  ^  on  the  other  hand  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  needs  which  neither  our  own 
strength  nor  the  finite  world  will  satisfy,  will 
meet  their  ftill  satisfaction  in  a  power  beyond 
the  world,  beyond  man's  heart  and  intellect. 
But  the  inseparable  condition  of  attaining  such 
a  state  is  holiness  on  the  part  of  man  produced 
by  grace  on  the  part  of  God. 

Now  all  that  we  have  been  hitherto  considering 
in  Philo's  state  of  thought,  this  conception  of  God, 
drawn  from  revelation,  of  God  who  is  one  and 
infinite,  yet  personal,  who  is  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  world,  yet  its  constructor,  who  is  the 
maker,  father,  governor  of  man,  the  very  archetype 
of  holiness  himself,  and  the  giver  of  it  to  man  by 
grace,  union  with  whom  is  the  end  of  man's  life ; 
a  God  who  is  to  be  reached  not  by  the  effort  of  a 
scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  man,  but  by 
His  own  gift,  dependent  on  a  moral  and  spiritual 

»  Ibid.  De  Somnvia,  L  23.  ^  ZeUer,  v.  365. 
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state  in  man,  which  likewise  springs  from  God,  all 
this  is  completely  unlike  the  course  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy up  to  Philo's  time.  We  cannot  assure  our- 
selves better  of  this  fact  than  by  comparing  him 
in  these  respects  with  Seneca.  Philo  was  older 
than  Seneca  by  about  twenty  years.  When  he 
visited  Rome  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  he  was  already  a  gray-haired  man. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  a  few  years  later,  but 
twenty-five  years  after  this  visit  of  his,  Seneca  was 
the  representative  of  such  philosophy  as  then  ex- 
isted at  Rome.  Now  in  certain  points  these  writers 
show  a  similarity  of  tendencies.  If  Seneca  exalted 
philosophy  into  a  sort  of  religion,  assigning  to  it 
the  solution  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
human  life,  and  requiring  submission  to  it  as  the 
guide  and  teacher  of  man,  Philo,  on  the  other 
hand,  sought  to  penetrate  his  theology  with  philo- 
sophic thought,  and  scrupled  not  to  select  Platonic, 
Peripatetic,  and  Stoic  doctrines,  which  he  attempted 
to  reconcile  with  the  doctrine  of  Moses.  In  this 
process  he  was  unconscious  of  being  in  any  point 
untrue  to  the  supremacy  which  he  accorded  with- 
out doubting  to  that  doctrine.  Nevertheless  in 
picking  and  choosing  from  the  Greek  schools  he 
was  an  eclectic  like  Seneca.  Again,  in  their  ascetic 
doctrine  of  subduing  the  flesh  to  the  reason,  in 
their  view  of  the  antagonism  between  mind  and 
matter,  there  was  much  in  common.  Philo  also 
agrees  with  the  Stoic  in  declaring  that  the  wise 
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man  knows  himself  to  be  as  a  citizen  of  the  world 
not  confined  to  any  particular  country,  but  feels 
himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  whole  race  of  man, 
and  a  portion  of  the  world.  And  in  his  treatment 
of  slavery  he  requires  it  to  be  considered  as  an 
external  lot  which  does  not  derogate  from  the 
regard  due  to  the  common  human  nature  in  the 
slave.^  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of 
the  points  in  which  Seneca  is  so  far  superior  to  his 
predecessors,  and  in  this  he  had  been  preceded  by 
Philo ;  and  if  we  could  suppose  him  to  have  been 
familiar  with  Philo's  works  it  would  solve  a  por- 
tion of  the  difficult  problem  respecting  the  source 
from  which  he  derived  a  moral  tone  so  little  borne 
out  by  his  own  life.  But  while  there  is  in  the 
above-mentioned  points  an  agreement  in  the  two 
thinkers,  there  is  in  the  mental  attitude  and  spirit 
of  the  men  a. total  dissimilarity.  Philo's  view  of 
everything  in  man's  life  is  dependent  on  his  con- 
ception of  God.  He  has  an  intense  regard  and 
affection  for  Him  as  his  own  God,  a  person  for  a 
person.  He  annihilates  himself  before  God's  holi- 
ness, and  admits  that  he  is  nothing  without  God's 
grace,  and  yearns  for  His  communion.  These  sen- 
timents are  absolutely  strange  to  Seneca,  and  to 
the  whole  course  of  Greek  philosophy  ^  down  to 


"  ZeUer,  v.  363. 

^  As  Zeller  admits,  v.  360.  "Durcli  diese  Satze,  welche  mit 
seiner  ganzen  Denkart  so  eng  verwacliseii  sind,  trennt  sicli  Philo's 
religiose  Philosophic  ganz  entschieden  von  der  reinen,  in  sich  befried- 
digten  Wissenschaft  des  hellenischen  Alterihams." 
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bis  time.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
Seneca,  because,  as  he  tells  us  himself,^*  he  had 
imbibed  a  love  for  Pythagoras  and  a  regard  for 
some  pordom  of  PyZgLn  doctrine,  such  a« 
the  abstaining  from  animal  food  and  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  from  his  teacher  Sotion,  an 
Alexandrian,  who  must  have  been  just  of  the 
same  age  as  Philo.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
such  doctrine  respecting  God  or  man's  relation  to 
God  having  been  received  by  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  not  a  particle  of  piety  in  all  the 
writings  of  Seneca.  How  should  there  be,  since 
his  God  is  a  primal  force  dwelling  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  universe,  and  how  should  man  worship 
force,  or  pray  to  an  unbroken  series  of  cause  and 
effec^.  Then,  as  to  the  relation  between  God  and 
man,  Seneca  would  reach  knowledge  and  virtue 
by  the  exercise  of  his  own  reason,  which  is  the 
principle  of  scientific  thought,  and  had  been  the 
animating  principle  of  Greek  philosophy  down  to 
his  time.  PhUo  would  reach  them  by  the  gift  of 
God,  bestowed  through  his  grace,  to  which  man 
must  correspond,  though  thef  first  movement  comes 
from  God.  And  Philo  dwells  on  all  those  moral 
relations  of  God,  as  maker,  provider,  governor, 
judge,  which  had  weU-nigh  disappeared  from 
philosophic  thought  and  from  literature  in  Seneca's 
time,  though  not  from  the  popular  conscience  nor 
the  reason  of  mankind.     And  what  has  just  been 

*•  Epist  cviii.  sec.  17-— 22, 
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said  of  Seneca  would  appear  to  be  true  of  all 
writers  of  so-called  Pythagorean  tendencies,  out- 
side of  the  Jewish  circle  of  thought,  in  Philo's 
time.  The  most  anxious  search^  cannot  produce 
in  them  any  resemblance  to  Philo  in  the  parti- 
culars we  have  just  now  cited,  but  these  form  the 
whole  basis  of  his  thought  and  his  distinctive 
character. 

Thus  down  to  the  end  of  Nero's  reign  there  is 
no  spirit  in  Greek  philosophy  or  in  its  Latin 
affiliations  bearing  resemblance  to  the  spirit  of 
Philo,  requiring,  that  is,  a  special  divine  aid,  dis- 
tinct from  a  man's  own  reason,  in  order  that  he 
may  attain  knowledge,  and  a  special  moral  cha- 
racter in  the  recipient,  formed  by  this  aid,  to  make 
him  capable  of  it.  It  is  almost  the  same  thing  to 
say  there  is  no  clear  conception  of  moral  character 
in  God  or  of  man's  personal  relation  to  Him. 

But  thirty  years  after  Seneca's  time  there 
appeared  in  Greek  literature  an  author  of  great 
name  and  wide  influence,  who  may  almost  be 
termed  a  heathen  counterpart  of  Philo.  For 
Plutarch  and  Philo  in  their  view  of  the  relation 
of  philosophy  to  religion,  in  the  general  identity 
of  their  philosophical  tenets,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  their  minds  to  religion,  hold,  the  one  being 
a  Greek  and  the  other  a  Jew,  an  analogous 
position  to  each  other.  The  time  and  outward 
circumstances  of  Plutarch's  life  were  these.     He 

^  Such,  for  instance,  as  that  made  by  Zeller,  v.  81 — 141. 
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was  bom  at  ChsBronea  in  Boeotia  about  the  year 
50.  At  the  time  of  Nero's  visit  to  Greece  he  is 
found  studying  philosophy  at  Athens  under  Am- 
monius  of  Alexandria.  He  is  known  to  have 
visited  Egypt.  He  was  more  than  once  at  Rome, 
and  seems  to  have  given  lectures  there  in  the 
time  of  Domitian,  which  were  largely  frequented 
by  persons  of  consideration.  He  formed  friend- 
ships with  noble  Romans,  and  dedicated  works 
to  them.  In  later  years  he  is  said  to  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Emperors  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  about  the  year  125.  During 
this  long  life  he  was  devoted  to  philosophy  and 
literature,  and  still  more  to  the  religion  of  his 
country.  Gn  these  subjects  he  was  probably 
acquainted  with  every  movement  of  thought  in 
the  cultured  world  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thus 
from  the  beginning  of  Domitian's  reign  to  the 
middle  of  Hadrian's,  his  works  may  be  taken  as 
an  index  of  the  philosophic  mind  then  prevailing. 
He  speaks  as  a  priest  of  Apollo  in  his  ancestral 
religion,  a^  the  friend  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  in 
the  Roman  government,  while  in  literature  he 
is  the  exact  contemporary  of  Tacitus  and  the 
younger  Pliny,  as  well  aa  of  Epictetus.  He  was  a 
young  man  when  S.  Peter  died,  and  the  sphere 
of  his  mental  activity  extended  over  the  Ponti- 
ficates of  six  successors  to  the  Primacy,  S.  Linus, 
S.Anacletus,  S.Clement,  S.Evaristus,  S.Alexander, 
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and  S.  Sistus.  About  the  time  when  he  was 
lecturing  at  Rome  Domitian  was  persecuting  the 
Church,  and  he  outlived  by  many  years  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Ignatius. 

He  is  the  first  representative  we  have  remain- 
ing of  the  Neopythagorean  or  Platonising  tone 
of  thought.  He  fully  and  exactly  reflects  it,,  and 
his  whole  view  of  the  world  is  framed  upon  it. 
It  is  this.  At  the  head  of  the  universe  as  its 
author  and  orderer  is  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
Supreme  God.  Under  him  the  rulers  and  admi- 
nistrators of  human  affairs  in  general  are  the 
heavenly  and  visible  gods,  as  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  planets,  with  which  are  identified  the  gods 
of  the  Greek  mythology.  Subordinate  to  these 
are  the  "demons,"  as  "watchers  and  inspectors" 
of  things  in  particular,  and  lower  yet,  but  superior 
to  men,  the  souls  of  heroes. 

Let  us  specify  these  somewhat  more  exactly. 

First,  as  to  the  Supreme  God,  Plutarch  ex- 
presses himself  thus:  *  ^^ "  What  is  that  which  really 
is?  That  which  is  everlasting,  improduced,  and 
incorrupt,  to  which  time  brings  no  change.  For 
time  is  something  subject  to  motion,  and  forming 
itself  into  the  appearances  of  matter  in  motion, 
always  in  a  flux  and  never  holding  in  its  contents, 
like  a  vessel  of  corruption  and  production;  in 
which  the  very  terms  *  before'  and  *  after,'  ^  shall 
be'  and  ^has  been,'  confess  that  there  is  no  real 
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being.  .  .  .  But  of  God  we  must  say,  He  is,  and  is 
in  no  time,  but  in  a  motionless,  timeless,  unin- 
clined  eternity,  in  whom  there  is  neither  before 
nor  after,  neither  future  nor  past,  neither  older 
nor  younger,  but  being  One  he  fills  eternity  with 
one  now.^^  And  that  alone  is  which  in  such  wise 
truly  is,  neither  past,  nor  future,  nor  beginning, 
nor  ending.  So  ought  worshippers  to  salute  and 
address  it,  or  indeed  as  some  of  the  ancients, 
saying,  Thou  art  one.  For  the  deity  is  not  many 
things,  as  each  of  us,  a  heterogeneous  mixed  col- 
lection, made  up  of  countless  diflferences  which 
spring  from  being  subject  to  passion.  But  that 
which  is  must  be  One,  as  that  which  is  One, 
must  be." 

To  the  God  so  conceived  every  moral  per- 
fection is  attributed.  "Being^^  perfectly  good, 
he  wants  no  virtue,  least  of  all  justice  and  friend- 
ship;" and  "the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  life 
which  God  possesses  consists  in  his  knowledge 
never  failing  by  the  succession  of  things,  for  if 
knowledge  and  wisdom  were  taken  away,  immor- 
tality would  not  be  life,  but  mere  time." 

But  this  God,  though  the  orderer  and  arranger 
and  in  this  sense  the  maker  of  things,  is  not  their 
creator.  Outside  of  him  and  independent  of  him 
he  found  matter,  and  something  moreover  within 
matter  which  he  could   not  entirely  tame  and 

»  dXX'  sTf  fa)y  hi  rf  vuv  rh  &ti  mirXfipuxi, 
^  On  thefailwe  of  Oracles,  24 ;  On  Ins,  1. 
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reduce  to  his  will.  This  principle  is  called  by 
the  most  different  names,  by  the  Persians  Ahri- 
manes,  by  the  Egyptians  Typho,  by  the  Greek 
mythology  Hades  and  Ares,  by  Empedocles  Con- 
flict, by  the  Pythagoreans  the  Second,  by  Aristotle 
Privation,  by  Plato  the  Other,  and,  which  is  best 
of  all,  the  evil  World-soul.  Thus  in  fact  Plutarch 
admits  of  three  principles,  the  first,  the  Godhead 
or  good,  the  second,  the  unordered  World-sotil, 
which  is  the  origin  of  everything  that  is  evil, 
and  the  third.  Matter,  the  substratum,  itself  with- 
out quality,  but  which  therefore  being  receptive 
of  opposites  is  moved  and  determined  by  the 
powers  which  act  upon  it.^ 

Thus,  then,  the  universe  came  into  being  by 
the  action  of  God  upon  Matter,  in  which  he 
reduced  to  order  the  irregular  soul,  and  so  made 
the  Soul  of  the  World.  The  ordered  movement 
of  the  world  is  tune,  before  which  there  was  no 
time  nor  any  world.  Thus  the  world  had  a 
distinct  beginning,  and  its  constructor  only  found 
in  existence  its  ori^al  parts.  Matter  without 
quality,  and  Soul  without  reason.  The  rest  is 
all  his  work.  He  is  to  the  world  not  merely  as 
the  artificer  is  to  his  work,  for  the  builder,  when 
he  has  built  his  house,  has  done  his  work,  but 
its  father,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the  generator 
is  itifused  into  the  child,  and  holds  nature  together 
as  being  a  portion  of  himself.     The  Soul  of  the 

«*  Zeller,  v.  152. 

m.  M 
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world  is  not  merely  a  work  but  a  portion  of  God, 
and  is  not  only  made  by  him  but  o^him  and  from 
him.  But  in  it  the  inferior  element  exists  by  the 
side  of  the  superior.  It  is  composed  of  the  divine 
reason  which  has  poured  itself  out  upon  matter, 
and  of  that  disorderly  power, which  we  termed  the 
evil  soul,  of  the  principle  of  unit}^  and  its  opposite; 
therefore  in  aU  parts  of  the  world  there  is  evil 
beside  good,  disorder  beside  order,  change  beside 
permanence.^^  "The  generation  and  constitution 
of  this  world  is  mixed  out  of  opposite  but  not 
equivalent  forces;  the  better  has  the  superiority, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  the  bad  to  be  extermi- 
nated, since  with  great  abundance  is  it  seated  in 
the  body  and  in  the  soul  of  the  whole,  and  ever 
fights  a  battle  vnth  the  better.  "^^ 

The  Supreme  God  communicates  himself  to 
the  world,  and  first  of  all  to  the  heavenly  gods,^ 
the  sun,  and  the  stars,  and  planets,  with  whom 
the  gods  of  the  Greek  mythology  are  identified.  • 
The  sun  is  the  chief  of  these,  and  is  the  visible 
image  of  the  Supreme  God.  But  far  below  these 
are  ranged  the  "demons,"  intermediate  beings, 
greatly  surpassing  men  in  knowledge  and  power, 
but  in  the  construction  of  their  soul  and  body 
subject  to  sensuousness.  *  They  are  capable*  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  they  are  of  a  changeable,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  even  mortal  Aature,  for  though 
very    long-lived,    they    are    not    absolutely    free 

»  Zeller,  v.  154,  156.        »  On  /*w,  sec  49.        ^  See  Zeller,  v.  157. 
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from  death  or  a  change  corresponding  to  death. 
Further,  they  are  exceedingly  diverse  in  moral 
qualities.  Bad  gods  are  never  spoken  of,  but 
there  are  bad  demons.  It  is  possible  for  a  demon 
to  turn  himself  to  evil  by  his  free  will;  and 
as  not  only  men  can  become  heroes,  and  even 
demons,  but  demons  also  can  become  gods,  so 
on  the  other  side  the  case  may  occur  that  demons 
are  drawn  down  into  human  bodies  through 
sensual  inclination.  The  gods  are  too  far  from 
the  human  world  to  interfere  themselves  in  its 
course,  but  they  take  part  in  this  through  their 
servants  the  demons,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
providence  over  particular  things. 

In  accordance  with  this  hierarchy  of  intelli- 
gences superior  to  man,  Plutarch  recognises  a 
triple  providence.  This  in  its  primary  ground 
and  origin  is  nothing  else  but  the  thought  and 
will  of  the  Supreme  God.  This  will  is  fulfilled 
in  a  triple  manner.  The  disposition  of  the 
universe  and  its  general  laws  proceed  immediately 
from  the  maker  of  the  world.  The  origin  and 
maintenance  of  mortal  beings  are  efifected  by  the 
visible  gods,  the  sun,  planets,  and  stars,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  those  laws.  The  actions  and 
the  fortimes  of  particular  men  stand  under  the 
protection  and  guidance  of  the  demons. 

In  connection  with  his  belief  in  providence  is 
his  belief  in  the  continuance  of  the  human  intelli- 
gence  after  death.     He  declares  that  these  two 
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beliefs  stand  or  fall  together.  This  continuance 
applies  only  to  the  divine  part  in  man,  which 
springs  from  the  divine  reason,  not  to  the  body 
or  to  the  sensuous  soul.  And  it  seems  to  rest  on 
three  things  in  his  mind,  the  kinship  of  the  human 
spirit  with  the  divine,  the  necessity  of  a  future 
retribution  and  recompense  for  the  evils  of  life, 
and  the  consolation  which  the  thought  of  a  future 
existence  and  recognition  bestows.®^ 

This  doctrine  of  providence  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  Plutarch's  conception  of  the  worid,  and 
in  defending  it  he  vehemently  attacks  two  sorts  of 
opponents.  First,  the  Epicureans,  who  were  will- 
ing to  admit  that  "  all  things  were  full  of  gods," 
but  gods  who  did  not  trouble  themselves  with 
human  affairs;  so  that  those  of  this  sect  denied 
entirely  the  doctrine  of  providence ;  and  secondly, 
the  Stoics,  whose  fatalism  destroyed,  as  he  averred, 
the  conception  of  possibility,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  made  error  and  wickedness  into 
something  necessary,  and  the  godhead  the  cause 
of  evil.^^ 

Plutarch's  view  of  all  moral  obligation  runs  up 
into  religion.  Piety  is  the  attitude  of  his  mind. 
In  legislation  the  first  and  the  greatest  thing  is  the 
opinion  entertained  of  the  gods.  It  is  the  bond 
which  holds  together  all  communion  and  making 
of  laws.  A  city  could  subsist  without  its  founda- 
tions as  easily  as  without  belief  in  the  gods,  with- 

88  ZeUer,  v.  164.  »  Ibid.  v.  159. 
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out  oaths,  VOWS,  divinations,  sacrifices.  No  time  is 
spent  more  joyously  than  in  the  temples.  No  sights, 
no  actions  convey  more  delight  than  what  we  see 
and  do  for  the  gods,  by  presence  at  their  rites  and 
sacrifices :  and  the  ground  of  this  joy  is  the  good 
hope  and  belief  that  God  is  present  propitiously, 
and  receives  graciously  what  is  done.  All  things 
belong  to  the  gods,  and  the  possessions  of  friends 
are  in  common,  and  the  good  are  friends  of  the 
gods:  and  that  a  friend  of  God  should  not  be 
happy,  or  the  temperate  and  just  man  not  be  a 
friend  of  God,  is  impossible.  What  is  done  by  the 
gods  we  should  expect  to  be  good ;  but  that  these 
things  are  done  by  the  gods  is  a  source  of  great 
delight  and  boimdless  confidence.^ 

Now  in  this  view  of  the  world  and  man  wherein 
does  Plutarch  differ  from  his  Greek  and  Latin 
predecessors  ? 

At  the  head  of  the  universe  he  placed  one  God. 
Now  the  conception  of  which  doubtless  he  felt  the 
need,  which  he  yearned  after,  like  other  Platonics 
of  the  later  school,  was  that  of  a  God  who  should 
be  living,  superior  to  nature,  external  to  the  world, 
a  God  who  has  intelligence  and  who  has  will.*^  In 
fact,  Plutarch's  God  is  the  author  of  the  universe, 
but  at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  and  beyond 
it.     Somewhere  in  that  distance  but  far  below  him 

*•  These  various  passages  from  Plutarch's  works  are  referred  to  by 
Zeller,  v.  170. 

tt  Dollinger,  Heidenihwn,  p.  678. 
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are  placed  the  visible  heavenly  gods,  the  gods  to 
whom  Plutarch's  people  offered  worship,  but  who 
in  this  system  are  reduced  to  be  ministering  powers 
under  the  Supreme  God,  yet  not  creatures,  inas- 
much as  the  spirit  which  is  in  them  is  a  portion  of 
the  one  divine  spirit.  These  gods  rule  the  destinies 
of  men,  yet  not  immediately,  but  by  the  demons 
under  them,  and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  God  over  them.  And  lastly,  there  are 
the  souls  of  heroes  and  the  souls  of  men.  And  as 
the  heavenly  gods  participate  in  the  divine  nature 
as  spirits,  so  in  an  inferior  degree  do  demons, 
heroes,  and  men,  in  their  several  order.  And  all 
these  intelligences  are  not  mere  forces,  but  per- 
sonal beings.  Herein  lies  the  great  contrast  of  this 
system  with  that  of  Stoicism.  For  the  Stoics  also 
had  reduced  the  universe  to  unity,  and  to  a  unity 
which  was  not  without  intelligence,  for  it  was 
rigidly  ruled  by  the  "  common  reason ; "  but  it 
was  without  will,  the  solid  adamant  of  an  eternal 
machine.  Now  Plutarch's  conception  of  personality 
is  not  complete,  just  as  his  conception  of  God  falls 
short  of  reaching  that  which  he  yearned  after,  a 
being  entirely  superior  to  nature  and  outside  of 
the  world :  but  his  God  is  sufficiently  personal  to 
be  very  different  from  that  of  the  Stoics,  and  to 
give  quite  another  spirit  to  the  system  of  which 
he  stands  at  the  head. 

Secondly,  this  j)hilosophic  system  appears  as 
the  friend  and  supporter  of  the  polytheistic  wor- 
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ship,  which  at  the  same  time  it  strives  to  purify 
and  reduce  to  perfect  order.  Now  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  both  tolerated  that  worship  and  both 
adapted  themselves  to  it :  but  the  spirit  which 
n4ed  them  was  adverse  to  all  worship.  Epicureans^ 
who  denied  a  divine  providence,  certainly  could 
not  really  fieivour  prayer  and  sacrifice.  But  the 
ri^d  fatalism  of  the  Stoics  also  struck  at  the  root 
of  these.  Necessity  knows  not  prayer  or  sacrifice. 
Stoicism  had  likewise  attempted  by  its  physical 
interpretation  of  myths  to  get  rid  of  all  the  inco- 
herencies,  all  the  unseemly  and  immoral  elements, 
all  the  corrupting  tales,  which  attached  to  the 
vulgar  worship :  but  in  reducing  all  these  to  the 
abstract  operations  of  one  force,  termed  indiflFer- 
ently  God,  nature,  fate,  or  providence,  it  had 
banished  personality  from  the  universe.  Now  all 
worship  is  between  persons,  and  therefore  what- 
ever aspect  of  conformity  to  this  vulgar  worship 
Stoicism  could  assume,  it  was  in  its  essence  pro- 
foundly impious.  In  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  system  which  strove  to  give  a  logical  foun- 
dation to  the  existing  worship;  which  conceived 
both  a  personal  God,  and  a  hierarchy  of  personal 
inteUigencies  under  him,  which  took  delight  in 
acts  of  worship,  which  preserved  the  names  and 
the  rites  of  the  existing  gods,  and  strove  to  make 
acts  of  homage  paid  to  them,  as  servants  and 
ministers  of  the  Supreme  Gyd,  to  be  part  of  a 
worship  due  to  him ;  and  which,  finally,  fathered 
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upon  demons,  who  had  given  way  to  sensuous 
attractions,  all  stories  unworthy  of  the  heavenly 
gods.  Thus  in  Plutarch  for  the  first  time  in  Greek 
and  Roman  heathenism  the  bewildering  world  of 
Polytheism  seems  in  process  of  reduction  to  order 
under  an  ever-mastering  sense  of  the  divine  unity, 
in  which  however  all  the  beings  who  take  part  and 
subserve  it  have  personal  relations.  Here  was  an 
attempt  to  make  a  true  and  inward  reconciliation 
between  philosophy  and  the  popular  religion ;  for 
the  gods  of  the  popular  religion,  however  debased 
in  certain  moral  aspects  the  conception  of  them 
might  be,  were  always  personal  beings;  an  attempt 
to  give  a  reasonable  basis  to  that  religion,  which 
would  lead  naturally  to  a  pious  observance  of  its 
rites.  From  his  standing-point  Plutarch  could 
really  believe  that  he  who  denied  worship  to 
his  god  ApoUo  was  impious;  and  could  himself 
venerate  all  the  rites  of  his  country's  worship  as 
parts  of  a  worship  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  Supreme  God.  Philosophy  in  his  hands  did 
at  least  in  some  degree  endeavour  to  bring  back 
the  component  parts  of  that  worship,  prayer  and 
sacrifice,  oracles  and  mysteries,  to  the  positive 
meaning  which  lay  beneath  them,  to  detach  the 
corruption  and  draw  out  the  truth. 

In  so  doing  Plutarch's  spirit  of  piety  is  in 
striking  contrast  not  merely  with  Seneca,  not 
merely  with  the  frivolous  love  of  infidel  negation, 
which  breathes  through  the  poets  and  historians  of 
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Augustan  literature,  but  with  Cicero,  with  Aris- 
totle, and  even  with  Plato,  from  whom  he  assumes 
to  derive  his  notion  of  God.  There  is  in  him  an 
intimacy  of  relation  between  man  and  God  as  his 
author,  ruler,  and  provider,  such  as  had  been 
strange  for  ages  at  least  to  those  minds  which  can 
be  said  to  have  been  formed  or  influenced  by 
Greek  philosophy,  and  have  come  down  to  pos- 
terity in  their  works. 

But  here  I  would  recur  to  Philo  in  order  to 
note  certain  very  important  points  in  which  his 
love  of  Greek  philosophy  had  led  him,  as  it  seems 
imconsciously,  to  desert  the  divine  tradition  of 
Moses  and  the  orthodox  Jewish  belief.  Thus  Grod 
to  Philo  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  world's 
creator,  but  only  its  constructor  or  builder,  for 
Philo  asserts  the  independent  existence  of  matter, 
which  God  found  in  a  chaotic  state  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  moulded  by  His  divine  power  the 
universe  out  of  it.  In  like  manner  he  admitted 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  human  soul  being  a 
fragment  or  derivation  of  the  divine  spirit ;  and 
after  thus  conceiving  the  origin  both  of  matter 
and  spirit,  he  places  the  origin  of  evil  in  the 
conflict  of  these  two.  From  ^^  God  only  what  is 
good  and  perfect  can  derive,  only  life  and  order ; 
the  imperfection  of  the  finite,  the  strife  and  oppo- 

^  Zeller,  -^  336,  who  observes  that  this  train  of  thought  in  Philo 
is  clearly  seen  not  only  in  particular  passages,  but  from  all  his 
statements  respecting  Matter.    See  also  p.  349. 
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sition  between  things,  the  necessity  of  nature,  the 
lifelessness  of  material  things,  the  evil  in  the 
world,  can  be  traced  back  only  to  a  source  distinct 
firom  the  divine  operation.  Accordingly  the  body 
is  an  absolute  contradiction  to  the  mind,  and  as 
such  the  source  of  all  evils ;  the  earthly  shell  is  a 
prison  out  of  which  the  spirit  longs  to  be  set  fi^ 
a  carcase  which  the  soul  drags  about  with  it. 
Thus  it  is  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
rather  than  the  abuse  of  free  will,  which  ia  made 
the  source  of  evil.  PhUo  is  further  notorious  for 
his  extravagant  use  of  allegory,  both  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  on  the  one  side,  and  in 
giving  a  moral  sense  to  the  Greek  myths  on  the 
other. 

Now  in  all  these  four  points,  the  conception 
of  the  Supreme  God  as  the  builder  of  the  world 
but  not  as  its  Creator,  of  matter  as  existing 
originally  and  before  the  divine  operation,  of  the 
human  soul  as  an  effluence  of  the  divine,  and  of 
the  conflict  between  matter  and  spirit  viewed  as 
the  cause  of  evil,  the  doctrine  of  Plutarch  is  the 
same  as  that  of  PhUo,  while  he  vies,  to  say  the 
least,  with  Philo  in  the  extravagance  with  which 
he  uses  allegory  in  order  to  draw  a  meaning  in 
accordance  with  his  system  out  of  the  Greek 
mythology.  But  in  all  this  it  is  Philo  who 
Grecises,  not  Plutarch  who  Judaises.  In  another 
doctrine,  however,  which  in  Philo  forms  the 
crowning  point  of  union  between  God  and  man, 
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Plutarch  approaches  him  nearly,  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  it  is  a  doctrine  quite 
foreign  to  the  natural  genius  and  previous  course 
of  Greek  philosophy.  This  is,  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  by  an  immediate  gift  of  the  godhead 
rather  than  by  the  natural  exercise  of  human 
faculties.  Whence,^^  he  argues,  could  knowledge 
of  the  godhead  come  to  us  unless  the  Godhead 
itself  communicated  to  us  this  its  most  proper 
possession,  as  it  does  all  good.  But  if  it  rests 
upon  a  communication  of  the  godhead,  the  less 
we  mix  in  it  of  our  own  the  more  perfect  it  will 
be.  The  higher  revelation  is  a  passivity  of  the 
soul,  wherein  it  has  become  an  instrument  of  the 
godhead.  It  is  a  state  of  divine  possession.  And 
if  the  soul  will  never  succeed,  so  long  as  it  is 
encompassed  with  the  body,  in  surrendering  itself 
pure  and  undisturbed  to  the  higher  operation, 
and  if  therefore  every  revelation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  two  movements,  one 
natural  and  one  divine,  and  in  every  one  the 
divine  operation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
human  ingredients,  it  still  remains  our  task  to 
repress,  as  much  as  possible,  all  activity  on  our 
own  part,  and  to  bring  to  meet  the  divine  spirit 
an  apprehension  as  far  as  possible  undisturbed 
and  virginal. 

Once  more.     Philo,  out  of  a  mixture  of  Pla- 

«  From  Zeller,  v.  173,  who  refera  to  De  Pyih,  Orac,  sec.  21—23  ; 
Amator,  sec  16 ;  Defect,  (hue  sec.  48  and  40. 
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tonic  and  Stoic  notions  with  his  Jewish  belief^ 
constructed  the  following  theory  as  to  the  inter- 
mediate beings  between  God  and  the  world. 
When**  God  would  make  the  world,  he  knew  that 
every  work  presupposes  an  intellectual  archetype, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  framed  first  the  super- 
sensuous  world  of  ideas.  But  the  ideas  are  not 
simply  patterns,  but  at  the  same  time  efficient 
causes,  powers,  which  reduce  to  order  the  as  yet 
unarranged  elements,  and  impress  on  everything 
their  qualities.  Thus  it  can  also  be  said  that  the 
archetypal  world  consists  of  the  invisible  powers 
which  as  a  train  surround  the  godhead.  It  is 
through  these  invisible  powers  that  God  is  active 
in  the  world,  and  works  in  it  what  on  account 
of  his  exalted  majesty  he  cannot  produce  imme- 
diately. They  are  the  servants  and  deputies  of 
the  Supreme  God,  the  messengers  through  whom 
he  commimicates  his  will  to  men,  the  agents 
mediating  between  God  and  finite  things,  portions 
of  the  universal  reason,  which  forming  and  order- 
ing bear  sway  in  the  world,  the  indissoluble  bands 
wherewith  God  has  encompassed  the  universe,  the 
pillars  which  he  has  set  under  it.  Hence  they 
can  be  also  described  as  the  ministering  spirits 
and  instruments  of  the  divine  will ;  they  are  those 
pure  souls  which  are  called  by  the  Greeks  demons, 
by  Moses  angels,  and  thus  they  come  to  be  in- 
voked by  man. 

**  Zeller,  v.  314,  315. 
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If  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  desired  above  all 
things  to  restore  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity, 
yet  to  maintain  the  rites  and  worship  of  his 
ancestral  gods,  and  to  reconcile  the  one  with  the 
other,  met  with  such  a  theory  set  forth  in  his 
own  language,  what  could  be  more  likely  than 
that  he  would  avail  himself  of  it  to  present  to 
his  countrymen  such  a  view  of  the  worid  as  that 
above  drawn  from  the  works  of  Plutarch.  He 
would  strip  off  fix)m  it  everything  which  had  a 
special  relation  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  he 
would  be  silent  as  to  the  source  from  which  it 
was  derived.  The  angelic  messengers  enjoying  a 
celestial  life  and  presiding  over  nations  and  indi- 
viduals in  Philo  might  well  suggest  a  place  for 
the  national  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece,  nor  of 
Greece  only,  but  of  all  other  nations,  and  the  view 
would  come  out  as  we  actually  find  it  in  Plutarch, 
who  thus  attempts  to  reduce  all  religions  to  one. 
"  God  is  not  a  lifeless  thing  subject  to  men  (as 
those  who  confounded  the  gifts  with  the  giver, 
wine  with  Bacchus  and  wheat  with  Ceres,  were 
prone  to  imagine),  but  we  deem  them  to  be  gods 
because  they  bestow  their  gifts  upon  us  in  an 
abundant  and  never  failing  stream.  Nor  are  they 
different  according  to  place,  nor  barbarous  and 
Grecian,  nor  of  the  north  or  the  south,  but  as 
the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  are  common  to  all  though  they  have  different 
names,  so  there  is  one  reason  which  arranges  and 
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one  providence  which  controls  the  world,  and 
ministering  powers  which  are  set  over  eveiy  part, 
to  whom  divers  honours  and  appellations  are  as- 
signed by  the  laws  in  different  places,  and  symbols 
are  used,  sometimes  obscure  and  sometimes  clear, 
guiding  the  thoughts  to  divine  things  not  without 
peril."« 

Now  let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
space  we  have  traversed  since  Philo  bore  part  in 
a  legation  to  Rome  in  the  last  year  of  Caligula 
The  Christian  Church  had  not  then  begun  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is  probable  that  most 
of  Philo's  works  had  then  been  composed,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  whether  they  were  as 
yet  known  in  the  West.  Philo  himself  is  supposed 
to  have  been  by  no  means  the  first  of  his  school, 
that  is,  the  first  who  attempted  at  Alexandria  to 
unite  Jewish  belief  with  an  eclectic  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and  who  used  as  an  instrument  for  that 
purpose  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
moral  or  physical  interpretation  of  Grecian  myths 
on  the  other.  For  three  centuries  at  least  Greeks 
and  Orientals  had  been  thrown  together  under 
one  government  and  in  one  place  of  study.  And 
Jews  had  been  settled  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  far  beyond  it  in  the  East^ 
and  probably  in  every  place  some  male,  and  still 
more  some  female  proselytes  were  attracted  either 

**  De  Ifdde,  67. 
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to  a  complete  or  to  a  partial  observance  of  their 
religion.  Of  Rome  in  particular  we  know  that 
since  Pompey's  conquest  of  Jerusalem  Jews  were 
in  large  numbers  there,  and  reference  to  their 
peculiar  rites  is  not  unfirequent  in  Roman  authors. 
Moreover,  whatever  reasons  existed  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  provinces  subject  to  Rome  for  the 
rise  of  such  a  state  of  mind  as  is  shown  in  the 
philosophy  which  is  called  a  revival  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean or  Platonic  mode  of  thinking,  had  existed 
equally  for  several  generations  of  men,  and  thb 
still  more  notably  since  the  pacification  brought 
about  by  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  one  empire  embracing  so  many  races  and 
religions.  But  though  certain  philosophic  tenden- 
cies of  Philo— doctrines  which  he  imbibed  from 
Platonic,  Peripatetic,  or  Stoic  sources — were  in 
the  air  around  him,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  the  education  which  he  received  in  the 
midst  of  Hellenic  life,  yet  up  to  the  time  of 
Philo's  visit  to  Rome  nothing  like  his  religious 
system  could  be  found  in  the  heathen  life  of 
Greeks  or  Romans.  The  Jews  were  bodily  in 
every  place,  but  their  nation  and  their  religion 
kept  them  apart  in  spirit.  They  were  looked 
upon  with  antipathy  and  contempt,  and  their 
bearing  towards  Polytheism  was  that  of  strong 
abhorrence  and  exclusion,  but  not  of  aggression. 
Their  position  waa  one  of  defence,  not  of  conquest, 
and  so  they  were  allowed  the  open  exercise  of 
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their  worship  throughout  the  empire.  Whatever 
the  reason  may  be,  all  the  mixture  of  Greeks  or 
Romans  with  Jews  had  very  little  affected  any 
but  proselytes.  It  had  not  touched  literature  or 
philosophy  among  the  heathen  so  as  to  introduce 
into  their  minds  that  in  which  the  Jews  were 
so  superior,  the  belief  which  Tacitus  in  Trajan's 
reign  amid  his  carricature  of  Jewish  history  and 
manners  recognised,  the  belief  "  in  one  only  God 
who  is  spiritual,  supreme,  eternal,  unchangeable, 
imperishable." 

This  up  to  the  time  of  Philo. 

Let  us  pass  on  fifty  years  when  Plutarch  is  a 
middle-aged  man,  and  is  lecturing  to  an  admiring 
audience  in  the  later  years  of  Domitian  at  Rome. 
What  do  we  find?  The  tone  and  temper  of 
heathen  philosophy  are  completely  changed.  It 
is  become  pious  instead  of  impious,  worshipful 
instead  of  unbelieving.  It  invites  men  to  prayer 
and  frequent  sacrifices,  whereas  Seneca  had  told 
them  that  prayer  was  useless,  and  that  the  only 
god  which  they  should  worship  was  the  god  which 
they  had  within  themselves.  But  let  us  note  the 
altered  position  of  philosophy,  as  seen  in  Plutarch, 
with  regard  to  two  points :  the  first,  its  conception 
of  God,  and  the  second,  its  bearing  towards  the 
polytheistic  worship.  As  to  the  first,  instead  of 
the  lifeless,  hard,  metallic  unity  of  fatalism,  it 
speaks  only  of  one  God,  who  is  spiritual,  not 
material,   who  is  likewise  the  pattern  of  every 
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virtue,  who  exerts  an  universal  providence  over 
the  world  and  man.  As  to  the  second,  instead  of 
undermining  all  religious  rules  and  observances 
by  its  doctrine,  while  it  bestowed  at  rare  intervals 
an  outward  attendance  on  them,  it  has  eagerly 
taken  up  the  defence  of  the  actual  worship,  rang- 
ing all  the  national  gods  as  the  ministers  and 
agents  of  the  supreme  God,  and  supplementing 
them  with  a  host  of  demons  who  fill  up  the  gap 
between  them  and  men. 

What  can  be  more  unlike  the  old  Roman 
world  of  Cicero,  and  his  bearing  towards  the  im- 
mortal gods  whom  he  parades,  and  the  smUe 
which  he  attributes  to  the  augurs  when  they  meet 
each  other  ?  What  can  be  more  unlike  the  stage 
religion  or  thinly  veiled  unbelief  of  Julius, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  Horace, 
Vir^l,  and  Ovid?  But  the  contrast  is  brought 
home  to  us  because  the  successors  of  these  men 
are  stiU  to  be  found  in  some  of  Plutarch's  exact 
contemporaries,  in  Tacitus  and  his  friend  Pliny. 
These  stand  very  much  upon  the  ground  of  Cicero 
still.  Tacitus  thinks  the  facts  which  he  recerds  as 
historian  to  be  the  severest  comment  upon  the 
notion  of  a  divine  providence  extending  over  the 
fortunes  of  men.  He  maintains  the  ancestral 
worship  as  a  thing  of  custom  and  as  connected 
with  the  dominion  of  Rome.  But  it  is  an  outward, 
hesitating,  sceptical  maintenance,  more  of  the 
politician  than  the  man.     Both  he  and  Pliny  are 
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utter  strangers  to  Plutarch's  heartiness  of  belief 
and  spirit  of  piety. 

But  had  anything  happened  between  the  acces- 
sion of  Claudius  and  that  of  Trajan  which  would 
throw  light  upon  this  change?  Certainly  some- 
thing had  happened  quite  unknown  to  the  history 
of  philosophy  since  it  arose  with  Thales  six 
hundred  years  before.  Men  had  gone  through- 
out the  whole  empire  preaching  the  divine 
unity,  spirituality,  holiness,  providence,  and  per- 
sonality. Jews,  and  going  forth  from  Judea,  they 
had  first  approached  the  synagogues  of  their  own 
countrymen  which  were  to  be  found  in  every 
city,  and  strove  within  them  to  form  a  nucleus  of 
believers  in  the  new  doctrine :  next  they  pro- 
ceeded to  associate  therein  the  inhabitants  of  the 
empire,  to  whatever  race,  sect,  or  religion  they 
might  belong.  These  things  were  not  done  in  a 
comer,  but  spoken  in  the  market-place,  discussed 
in  the  Areopagus.  Whatever  philosophy  had  in 
the  course  of  these  six  cneturies  divined  about  the 
unity  of  the  godhead  had  been  imparted  in  dark 
and  doubtful  intimations  to  congenial  breasts: 
but  a  ringleader  of  this  new  sect  said  openly  to 
Stpics  and  Epicureans  in  the  place  of  their  power 
concerning  that  unknown  God,  "  whom  you  wor- 
ship without  knowing  Him,  the  same  declare  I 
unto  you."  Philosophy,  up  to  the  time  these 'tvords 
were  spoken,  had  acted  as  a  dissolvent  of  the 
popular  belief,  but  had  never  announced  a  positive 
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doctrine  which  could  take  visible  form  and  produce 
effects  in  the  practical  world.  This  was  one  novelty, 
but  there  was  another  as  important  involved  in 
it.  In  the  declaration  of  this  one  God  an  attack 
was  made  upon  the  whole  polytheistic  worship. 
For  He  was  an  exclusive  God,  a  God  so  entirely 
jealous  of  giving  His  glory  to  another,  that  the 
proclaiming  of  Hun  must  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
rest.  This  was  an  attack  totally  dissimilar  to  the 
previous  hostility  of  philosophy,  as  shown  in  the 
three  chief  sects.  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics. 
The  worship  which  their  doctrine  attacked  from 
within  and  secretly  ruined  had  no  enemy  from 
without  which  it  feared,  or  which  was  feared  by 
philosophy  itself-  The  rise  of  the  various  Socratic 
sects  in  the  bosom  of  heathenism  may  be  likened 
to  the  internal  contests  within  a  state  for  a  redis- 
tribution of  civil  power.  The  combatants  are  bone 
of  its  bone  and  flesh  of  its  flesh ;  they  do  not 
mean  to  destroy  their  coimtry,  but  strive  to  get 
possession  of  it  for  themselves.  But  this  preaching 
of  the  One  God,  who  would  not  give  His  glory  to 
another,  was  like  an  assault  from  a  foreign  power, 
which  aims  at  overthrowing  and  thoroughly  sub- 
jecting what  it  attacks.  If  the  attack  is  strong 
enough,  it  is  wont  to  unite  against  itself  those 
rival  parties  for  civil  pre-eminence  which  betoken  a 
state  of  internal  security.  Foreign  invasion  brings 
about  domestic  union.  Was  not  something  like 
this  apparent  in  that  complete  change  of  front 
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which  in  the  time  of  Trajan  philosophy  had  made? 
At  all  events,  the  change  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  two  points  of  attack  by  the  foreign  invader. 
Plutarch  has  a  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  is  the  warmest  friend  of  the 
polytheistic  worship.  And  the*  civil  power  has  no 
objection  at  all  to  such  a  statement  of  monotheism 
as  that  of  Plutarch.  It  is  compatible  with  the 
full  maintenance  of  the  established  religion ; 
indeed,  it  is  made  by  a  priest  of  Apollo,  who  is 
most  assiduous  in  the  due  performance  of  his  rites. 
Accordingly  Trajan  promotes  to  a  post  of  honour 
Plutarch,  who  believes,  as  we  have  seen,  in  one 
God,  and  states  his  belief,  while  as  soon  as 
St.  Ignatius  avowed  that  he  carried  the  one  God 
in  his  bosom,  Trajan  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  STANDma-GBOUNB  OF  PHILOSOPHY  FBOM  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  NEBVA  TO  THAT  OF  SEVEBUS. 

The  Greek  philosophy,  whether  as  seen  in  the 
presocratic  schools,  in  the  Sophists,  or  in  the 
Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Epicurean  and  the 
Stoic  sects,  or  again  in  the  Eclectics,  who  made 
a  mixture  of  them  all,  having  acted  without  a 
break  from  the  time  of  Thales  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  reign  of  Nero  as  a  dissolving 
agent  of  polytheism,  takes  up  in  the  later  years 
of  Domitian,  and  from  the  time  of  Nerva  onwards, 
another  position.  It  puts  under  its  protection  the 
assaulted  fabric  of  pagan  belief  and  worship;  it 
strives  to  introduce  reason  and  order  into  the 
Oljrmpian  heaven  of  deities ;  to  restore  the  shaken 
supremacy  of  Jupiter,  and  to  put  it  on  a  larger 
and  firmer  basis.  It  aims  to  defend  scientifically 
that  whole  system  of  worship,  the  objects  of  which 
it  had  so  often  exposed  to  ridicule,  with  bitter 
censure  of  its  scandals  and  exposure  of  its  endless 
incongruities.  We  have  seen  that  it  had  not  taken 
up  this  new  position  even  in  the  last  writings  of 
Seneca,   which  reach  to  the   year   64;    for   the 
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Stoicism  of  Seneca,  however  eclectic  and  mixed, 
however  tinged  with  peculiarities  not  before  seen, 
certainly  did  not  point  to  a  restoration  of  the 
ancient  religion,  but  to  a  substitution  for  it  of 
the  god  within  us,  that  is,  human  reason;  and 
set  up  a  system  of  duty  disjoined  from  worship 
altogether,  which  derived  all  its  sanction  from  the 
possession  of  this  reason,  and  so,  at  the  bottom, 
from  man  himself. 

Another  thing  also  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
philosophy  then  in  vogue  was  connected  with 
opposition  to  the  government  or  imperial  rule. 
For  this  it  was  persecuted  by  Nero  and  even  by 
Vespasian,  as  afterwards  by  Domitian.  Seneca 
and  Lucan,  Thrasea,  Helvidius  and  Rusticus  were 
put  to  death,  and  many  more  were  banished,  at 
three  distinct  intervab,  by  these  emperors,  for 
their  political,  which  were  connected  with  their 
philosophical,  opinions.  But  from  the  accession 
of  Nerva  another  state  of  things  commences. 
Philosophy  accepts  frankly  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  as  frankly  the  polytheistic  worship. 
It  swears  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  and 
offers  its  cordial  vows  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 
Note  also  that  this  double  alliance  is  not  broken 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  We  must  view 
the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
under  this  aspect;  and  it  is  fiill  of  instruction. 
It  points  unquestionably  to  the  working  of  in- 
fluences which  Roman   historians  dissembled   as 
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long  as  they  could  and  Grecian  philosophers 
carefully  ignored,  which  we  shall  find  Tacitus, 
Plutarch,  and  Epictetus  pass  in  silence,  but 
which  we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that 
they  knew  nothing  about.  Ignoring  is  often 
the  most  convenient  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
peculiarly  obnoxious  adversary. 

From  the  accession  of  Nerva  the  empire 
answered  the  altered  temper  of  philosophy  with 
a  different  mode  of  treatment.  Frpm  that  time 
forth  it  favoured  its  studies  and  promoted  its 
teachers.  The  younger  Pliny  in  his  panegyric 
praises  Trajan  for  encoura^ng  those  studies  which 
the  vices  of  a  former  ruler  had  viewed  with 
fear,  and  the  studies  specified  are  rhetoric  and 
philosophy.  Dio  of  Prusa^  self-banished  under 
Domitian,  returned  joyously  under  Trajan,  and 
was  distinguished  by  him.  Hadrian  sought  inter- 
course vnth  philosophers  as  well  as  with  learned 
men  in  general,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  appointed  public  teachers  of  philo- 
sophy in  Rome.  Antoninus  Pius  established  them 
in  all  the  provinces.  The  salaries  of  the  learned 
who  were  drawn  to  the  University  of  Alexandria 
continued  on,  and  public  professors  of  the  four 
chief  schools  were  named  at  Athens  with  ample 
appointments  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Janius  Rusticus, 
probably  the  grandson  of  the  Rusticus  whom 
Domitian  had  put  to  death,  was  the  bosom  friend 
of  the  last-named  emperor,  and  as  governor  of 
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Rome  gave  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  Justin 
Martyr,  who  had  tried  the  various  sects  of  philo- 
sophy, and  finding  satisfaction  in  none  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  a  crime 
worthy  of  the  most  ignominious  death  in  the 
eyes  of  a  descendant  of  a  Stoic  who  had  perished 
for  his  political  and  philosophical  opinions. 

The  second  century,  then,  and  the  third,  are 
the  age  of  a  triple  alliance  between  the  empire, 
philosophy,  and  polytheism  as  seen  in  belief  and 
worship.  The  enemy  of  imperial  rule  in  Nero's 
time  had  become  a  friend  in  that  of  Trajan,  just 
as  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  which  Seneca  slighted 
had  been  encouraged  by  Plutarch's  warmest  devo- 
tion. The  inward  and  outward  revolution  is  com- 
plete, whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  leading 
to  it.  That  which  ensued  from  this  time  was 
not  a  mere  natural  sequence  or  unfolding  of  the 
previous  civilisation,  but  a  change  of  firont  be- 
tokening the  approach  of  a  new  enemy.  Plutarch 
and  Epictetus  are  not  wholly  legitimate  successors 
of  Cicero,  but  a  light  has  arisen  in  the  East,  the 
reflection  of  which  is  seen  on  their  faces,  though 
their  hearts  refused  to  receive  the  warmth  of  its 
beams. 

But  this  altered  front  of  those  who  professed 
and  taught  philosophy  is  itself  a  phase  of  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of 
the  whole  cultured  class.  During  the  civil  wars, 
which  began  with  Caesar's  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
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and  ended  with  the  establishment  of  monarchy  by 
the  victory  of  Actium,  indiflference  to  religion  had 
been  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  tinges.  So  it 
had  continued  daring  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  The  culmination  of  this  temper  and  its 
turning-point  lies  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Already 
in  that  great  break  up  which  followed  his  death, 
and  which  wrapped  in  flames  the  Capitol  while 
it  threatened  ^ith  destruction  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  empire,  another  widely  different  temper  is 
found  to  prevail.  Men's  faces  are  set  towards  the 
East.  Eastern  rites  and  religions  are  in  vogue. 
Instead  of  indifference  to  religion  there  is  a 
longing  for  satisfaction  in  it.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ  this  current  has  set 
in  with  force,  and  it  continues  to  the  time  of 
Constantine.  Religiousness  in  a  thousand  different 
shapes,  with  a  strong  leaning  to  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  deities,  running  in  its  excess  into  magical 
rites  and  theurgy,  takes  the  place  of  that  apathy 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  classic  times 
of  Roman  literature.  Horace,  that  "spare  and 
infrequent  worshipper  of  the  gods,"  who  too  often 
verifies  his  own  confession  that  he  was  "  a  porker 
of  the  sty  of  Epicurus,"  is  the  type  of  the  former 
fi^me  of  mind:  Plutarch,  who  finds  the  hours 
spent  in  their  service  a  delight,  of  the  latter. 
Here  however  we  are  met  by  two  contrasts :  the 
Stoic  and  the  Platonic  character  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  mind  on  the  other. 
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There  are  two  men  of  this  period,  exact  con- 
temporaries, both  Greeks,  one  a  writer  who  haa 
had  great  influence,  the  other  a  man  whose  sayings 
as  collected  by  a  disciple  are  among  the  most 
noteworthy  utterances  of  heathenism.  Both  are 
remarkably  religious,  if  compared  with  Cicero  or 
any  man  of  the  Augustan  or  Tiberian  time.  But 
the  character  of  their  religion  is  quite  diflferent. 
Epictetus  is  a  rigid  monotheist  in  so  far  as  this 
that  the  only  God  whom  he  worships  is  the  reason 
which  is  in  every  man,  and  is  part  of  the  one 
divine  being.  Upon  this  single  ground  he  esti- 
mates every  action,  and  divides  his  day  into  its 
several  duties  as  a  Christian  might.  All  external 
goods,  rank,  wealth,  beauty,  talent,  health,  are 
viewed  by  him  ^vith  regard  to  this  one  standard 
A  man  is  fulfilling  his  duty  as  man,  not  in  pro- 
portion as  he  possesses  these,  but  as  possessing 
more  or  less  of  them,  since  he  has  it  not  in  his 
power  at  all  to  determine  the  degree  in  which  he 
has  them,  he  uses  what  he  has  of  them  according 
to  the  dictates  of  reason.  And  all  other  men, 
since  they  possess  this  divine  attribute,  as  he  does 
himself,  are  by  nature  brethren,  common  children, 
he  even  calls  them,  of  one  God:  but  in  reality 
they  are  rather  parts  of  one  God,  and  go  back  to 
him,  or  more  properly  to  it,  with  no  conscious 
existence  after  death.  If  piety  be  possible  to  such 
a  fi'ame  of  mind,  Epictetus  is  pious.  But  it  is 
plain  that  he  does  not  aim  at  a  restoration  of 
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heathen  polytheism.  His  whole  system  is  a  most 
complete  dethronement  of  "  the  immortal  gods," 
and  a  substitution  for  Jupiter  and  all  his  Olympian 
assessors  of  pantheistic  Deism,  that  tremendous 
form  of  necessity,  out  of  which  heaven  and  earth, 
gods  and  heroes,  men  and  animals  are  formed  in 
endless  evolution,  and  return  back  again  into  its 
exhaustless  bosom.  Epictetus  has  been  admired 
and  copied  in  every  age  by  those  who,  bom  and 
nurtured  in  Christianity,  have  been  unable  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  Cross  and  the  glory  of 
a  conscious  eternity,  or  have  loved  and  fostered 
the  pride  of  an  independent  human  nature  rather 
than  embrace  the  shame  of  a  suffering  God.  He 
is  the  parent  of  modem  Deism. 

The  old  rugged  temper  of  Stoicism  is  wonder- 
derfuUy  softened  in  Epictetus.  Humanity  and 
kindliness  breathe  in  his  precepts.  You  feel  the 
slave  who  has  gone  through  all  the  trials  to  which 
man's  life  is  subject,  and  learnt  by  his  own  suffer- 
ings to  sympathise  with  the  sufferings  of  others. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  a.d.  45; 
he  would  thus  be  twenty  years  of  age  in  the 
year  65,  and  was  a  young  man  at  Rome  at  the 
time  of  Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians.  It 
is  an  impossibility  that  the  slave  of  Epaphroditus, 
Nero's  fi^edman,  could  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  torments  inflicted  on  them.  It  is  a  very 
great  improbability  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
many  circumstances  respecting  the  Christian  life 
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in  those  who  professed  it.  When  he  asks,  Why- 
should  not  the  wise  man  call  himself  not  by 
the  name  of  any  particular  country,  but  son 
of  God,  was  he  ignorant  of  that  Son  of  God 
who  had  already  come  into  the  world,  who  had 
been  crucified  for  assuming  that  very  title,  so 
many  of  whose  disciples  had  perished  before  his 
eyes  for  their  fidelity  in  following  His  precepts, 
in  imitating  His  life,  and  in  actually  practising 
that  brotherly  love  which  Epictetus  warmly  com- 
mends? We  cannot  answer  this  question  with 
certainty;  but  since  Epictetus  lived  to  the  end 
of  Trajan's  reign,  and  by  that  time  there  was  a 
Christian  congregation  in  every  great  city,  since 
this  subject  of  religion  was  that  upon  which 
the  mind  of  Epictetus  was  specially  curious,  and 
specially  informed,  since  he  would  naturally  ex- 
amine every  form  of  belief  in  his  own  day  existing 
in  the  empire,  we  can  by  no  means  conclude  from 
his  general  silence  about  Christians  that  they  were 
unknown  or  unobserved  by  him.  Moreover,  if 
there  are  resemblances  in  him  to  Christian  tones 
of  thought  which  no  Greek  heathen  showed  before 
him,  the  inference  is,  to  say  the  least,  fair  that  we 
see  in  these  resemblances  a  working  of  that  leaven 
which  touched  numberless  bosoms  among  the 
heathen,  in  whom  desertion  of  the  heathen  stand- 
ing-ground did  not  follow. 

The  system   of  Epictetus  would  have  trans- 
formed the  existing  heathen  worship,  but  could 
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never  have  restored  it  It  would  have  allowed 
the  mythological  gods  to  continue  their  existence 
as  parts  of  a  physical  whole.  It  is  convenient  to 
Epictetus  to  vest  his  conceptions  in  the  usual 
phraseology.  Thus  he  continually  entitles  his 
own  supreme  God,  Zeus.  In  this  sense  his  system 
might  be  called  a  reconciliation  between  philosophy 
and  religion ;  but  neither  the  supreme  Grod  nor  the 
subordinate  gods  were  personal  beings  at  all  in  the 
mind  of  Epictetus.  Such  a  teaching  could  not 
obtain  any  hold  upon  the  mass  of  mankind ;  but 
if  it  could  have  rooted  itself  in  men's  minds,  the 
worship  and  its  deities  must  have  dropped  away, 
silently  absorbed  in  the  all-embracing  and  all- 
consuming  whole  of  which  they  had  been  partial 
and  temporary  manifestations.  But  the  character 
of  Plutarch's  piety  was  essentially  different,  for 
he  attempted  to  range  all  souls  of  men,  heroes, 
demons,  stellar  or  heavenly  gods  under  the  head- 
ship of  one  supreme  God,  and  all  these  were  to 
him  real  beings,  as  the  last  and  highest  was  real. 
His  conception  of  personality  is  no  doubt  imper- 
fect^ like  that  of  his  master  Plato;  and  on  his 
mind,  as  on  that  of  Plato,  the  eternity  and  inde- 
pendence of  matter  impinged  as  a  hostile  power 
which  he  could  not  subdue :  but  nevertheless  souls 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  in  his  concep- 
tion not  only  intelligence  but  will.  Thus  worship 
to  him  was  a  reality,  and  his  attitude  to  his 
country's  gods  was  that  of  a  religious  mind.     He 
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would  undo  the  work  of  mythology,  disengage 
from  the  fables  of  the  poets  the  truths  which  lay 
beneath  them,  and  so  restore  the  divine  monarchy. 
The  reconciliation  here  between  philosophy  and 
religion  was  genuine.  The  philosophy,  if  it  pre- 
vailed, did  not  tend  to  transform  the  character  of 
the  religion,  but  to  purify  and  renovate  it.  How- 
ever much  the  Neostoic  and  Neoplatonic  school, 
under  the  influences  surrounding  them,  inclined 
to  agree  together  in  certain  humanitarian  doctrines, 
which  are  very  marked  both  in  Epictetus  and 
in  Plutarch,  such  as  the  recognition  of  man's 
dignity  in  the  slave,  the  enforcement  of  men's 
universal  brotherhood,  the  injunction  of  kindness 
to  all  and  sympathy  with  all,  there  is  this  essential 
divergence  between  them.  The  Stoic  is  simply  a 
pantheist ;  the  Platonist  acknowledges  a  God  inde- 
pendent of  matter,  though  unable  fully  to  subdue 
it,  whose  will  corresponds  to  his  intelligence. 

Epictetus  and  Plutarch  were  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  own  time,  the  former  as  a  teacher, 
the  latter  as  a  writer :  as  well  as  those  who  have 
had  by  far  the  greatest  influence  on  the  genera- 
tions which  have  succeeded  them.  They  represent 
the  Stoic  and  Platonic  mind  in  the  phase  which  it 
assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
Let  us  add  to  them  another  Greek  who  is  likewise 
of  the  same  epoch,  Dio  of  Prusa,  surnamed  for  his 
eloquence  the  golden  tongue,  the  most  successful 
Rhetor,  or  as  we  should  now  call  him  Lecturer^  of 
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the  day.  Dio's  occupation  was  to  go  from  city  to 
city  of  the  great  empire,  and  deliver  addresses  to 
the  cultured  class  of  society.  Eclectic  in  his  creed, 
that  is,  serving  up  such  a  mixture  of  Stoic  and 
Platonic  views  as  would  please  the  palate  of  his 
hearers,  and  only  partially  a  philosopher,  he  yet 
professed  to  be  a  physician  of  souls.  He  was  bom 
about  A.D.  50,  and  he  lived  at  least  to  the  end  of 
Trajan's  reign,  say  to  120.  When  Domitian  made 
his  raid  upon  the  philosophers  he  was  expelled 
from  Rome,  and  wandered  for  some  time  among 
the  barbarians  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But 
with  Nerva's  accession  a  new  time  opened  for  him, 
which  was  one  of  unbroken  prosperity  until  his 
death.  His  lectures  procured  him  fame,  while 
they  increased  his  already  large  patrimonial 
wealth,  and  he  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  Thus  he  was  acceptable  both 
to  the  class  which  he  addressed,  and  to  the  ruling 
sovereign,  and  we  can  be  sure  that  what  he  put 
forth  fairly  exhibited  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
time.  Now  two  of  his  extant  orations,  the  twelfth 
and  thirty-sixth,  giv(2  us  in  considerable  detail  his 
conception  of  the  imiverse  and  of  the  power  ruling 
it.  Thus  he  considers  the  only^  strong  and  indis- 
soluble principle  of  communion  and  justice  to  be 
the  conjunction  of  the  human  race  with  the  divine 
in  the  common  possession  of  reason.  According  to 
this  the  universe  may  be  well  called  a  city  not 

1  Oxat.  zxzvL  p.  46.    Edit  Morel. 
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under  the  dominion  of  indifferent  or  petty  rulers 
or  tyrants,  or  democracies,  or  oligarchies,  not 
severed  into  seditions  and  parties  through  all 
time  by  such-like  diseases,  but  arranffed  as  the 
best  .nd  ™e..  of  kingdom;  who^  law  I  a  law  of 
harmony  and  friendship.  For  a  aupreme  legislator, 
who  is  the  absolute  lord  of  all  being,  enjoins  the 
same  thing  upon  mortals  a^d  immortals,  and  gives 
as  a  sample  his  own  government.  Divine  poets 
learned  from  the  muses  to  call  him  Father  of  gods 
and  men.  For^  this  whole  universe,  when  it  came 
forth  completed  by  the  wisest  art,  fresh  from  its 
Maker's  hands,  brilliant  and  lucid  in  aU  its  parts, 
knew  no  infancy  or  weakness,  after  the  fashion  of 
human  and  mortal  nature,  but  was  from  the  begin- 
ning in  its  prime,  and  its  maker  and  father  behold- 
ing it,  took  not  pleasure,  for  this  is  a  mean  and 
low  expression,  but  rejoiced  and  exulted  to  see  the 
gods  present  before  him.  .  .  .  For  ^  he  is  the  common 
king  and  ruler  and  judge  and  father  of  men  and 
gods,  the  dispenser  also  of  peace  and  war,  if  only 
we  be  able  to  chant  his  nature  and  his  power  in 
few  words  falling  far  beneath  his  worth. 

Now*  the  opinion  and  conception  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  gods  in  general,  and  especially 
respecting  the  ruler  of  them  all,  is  first  of  all 
common  to  the  whole  race  of  man,  Greek  and 
barbarian  alike,  being  necessary  and  innate  in 
every  one  who  has  reason  without  mortal  teacher 

«  Orat  xxxvi.  p.  464.        »  Omt.  xu.  p.  199.        *  Ibid.  p.  201. 
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and  initiator;  and  thus  it  is  infallible,  both 
because  of  the  kinship  existing,  and  the  many 
evidences  of  the  truth  which  do  not  admit  of 
dulness  or  neglect.  For  the  divine  wonders  of 
heaven  and  the  stars,  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of 
day  and  night,  the  many-voiced  sounds  of  \nnda 
and  forests  and  rivers  and  sea,  of  tame  and  wild 
beasts,  and  the  human  voice  itself  so  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  of  beauty,  which  has  power  to  give  a 
name  to  every  object  of  the  intellect,  these  are  the 
things  in  the  midst  of  which  men  live,  not  far  off 
nor  outside  "  the  Divine,"  so  that  they  could  not 
remain  without  understanding.  How  then  could 
they  be  ignorant  or  have  no  conception  of  their 
own  Sower  and  Planter,  Preserver  and  Nourisher, 
filled  as  they  were  with  the  divine  nature  by 
seeing  and  hearing  and  every  sense,  living  on 
the  earth,  but  having  light  from  heaven  and  food 
in  abimdance  by  the  gift  and  provision  of  their 
first  father,  God. 

This  innate  conception  of  God  finds  further 
a  fourfold  expression,  in  the  poet,  in  the  legislator, 
in  the  artist,  and  last  of  all  perhaps  the  truest 
and  most  perfect  in  the  philosopher.  And'^  here 
we  must  excuse  the  necessity  under  which  the 
artist  lies  of  expressing  by  the  human  shape  that 
intelligence  and  wisdom  which  neither  painter  nor 
sculptor  can  render  as  they  are  in  themselves. 
Thus  the  human  body  is  put  upon  "  the  Divine  " 

*  Oratxii.  pp.  207—211. 
IIL  O 
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as  a  shape  to  express  that  reason  which  has  no 
embodiment  to  the  sight  and  no  form  in  the  con- 
ception. It  is  a  symbol  better  than  those  forms 
of  animals  used,  as  is  said,  by  some  barbarians  to 
express  "  the  Divine."  It  is  better  to  have  such  a 
symbol  than  to  be  without  any  visible  represen- 
tation, because  of  that  strong  love  which  is  in 
all  men  to  honour  and  worship,  to  touch  "the 
Divine:"  just  as  little  children,  torn  away  from 
father  and  mother,  have  an  inexpressible  yearning 
in  their  dreams  to  stretch  forth  their  hands  to 
them.  Thus  it  is  that  men  justly  loving  the  gods 
for  their  benefactions  and  their  relationship  are 
eager  in  every  way  to  be  with  them  and  to  con- 
verse with  them. 

Now^  this  first  and  immortal  parent,  this  giver 
of  life  and  all  good  things,  this  common  Father 
and  Saviour  and  Guardian  of  men,  is  none  other 
than  all  who  are  of  Greek  lineage  term  their 
ancestral  Zeus,  and  he  is  represented  by  Phidias  as 
watching  over  serene  and  peaceful  Greece,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  for  mortal  conception  to  imitate 
the  divine  and  unattainable  nature. 

This  Father  of  gods  and  men  is  the  architect 
and  arranger  of  the  whole  universe,  which  he 
administers  for  the  general  good  of  all.  He  has 
impressed  perfect  order  and  harmony  on  it  from 
the  beginning,  so  that  it  had  no  infancy,  no  weak- 
ness.    He  maintains  that  order  and  harmony  in  it 

•  Orat.  xiL  pp.  205,  216. 
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The  relation  between  him  and  the  other  gods  is 
not  defined  further  than  that  he  is  called  generally 
their  father  and  leader.  Are  they  parts  of  him  or 
ministers?  This  question  is  left  unsolved.  It 
seems  as  if  it  were  unasked.  He  is  the  sovereign 
reason,  and  they  are  immortal,  and  share  that 
reason,  as  men  who  are  mortal  share  it,  but  in  a 
lesser  degree,  so  that  the  whole  race  of  gods  and 
men  form  together  "  that  which  has  reason."^  But 
while  this  supreme  God  is  the  architect  of  the 
imiverse,  and  is  so  exhibited  with  all  the  pomp  of 
language  which  Dio  can  command,  the  notion  of 
creation  is  absent.  His  wisdom  is  impressed  upon 
matter,  and  the  result  is  that  infinite  variety  of 
form  combined  with  purpose  which  the  world 
presents,  but  the  question  how  matter  came  there 
to  be  operated  upon,  is  avoided.  "  For®  this  first 
and  most  perfect  architect  took  for  that  in  which 
bis  art  should  work  the  universal  matter  of  the 
whole.''  All  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which 
can  be  assigned  to  a  God  who  is  not  a  Creator,  are 
assigned  to  him  by  Dio. 

Again,  the  kinship  between  God  and  man — 
the  sharing  that  is  of  the  divine  reason,  which 
distinguishes  the  divine  and  the  human  race,  and 
it  alone — ^is  strongly  dwelt  upon,  and  that  on  its 
two  sides ;  on  the  side  of  the  deity  as  a  reason  for 

rij5  iavrou  rt^vti^  .  .  .  njir  nratauf  rou  vavrhs  fiXijir.  Orat  xii  p.  217. 
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the  unfailing  divine  solicitude  about  all  men,  on 
the  side  of  man  as  a  reason  for  reciprocal  philan- 
thropy between  all  men  without  regard  to  national 
distinctions.  For  the  contracted  view  of  nation- 
alism is  entirely  overleapt  by  Dio.  The  divine^ 
poUty  is  a  communion  of  gods  and  men  sharing 
law  and  citizenship  between  aU  who  possess  reason 
and  prudence,  and  Zeus  presides  over  hospitality 
by  his  name  Xenios,  because  we  must  esteem  no 
man  strange  to  us,  and  he  draws  together  all  men 
and  wills  them  to  be  friends  to  each  other,  and  no 
one  an  enemy.  In  short,  the  whole  humanitarian 
doctrine  is  as  completely  the  possession  of  Dio  as 
of  Epictetus  and  Plutarch.  It  is  a  point  in  which 
the  Stoic,  the  Platonist,  and  the  Eclectic  are  alto- 
gether of  one  mind,  and  which  forms  a  basis  of 
their  teaching. 

But  whence  did  Dio  derive  the  conception  of 
this  supreme  architect  of  the  universe  who  put  the 
world  together  by  his  moulding  art  out  of  uni- 
versal matter,  and  who  rules  it  with  equity  and 
unfailing  care?  He  alleges  that  all  men  by  an 
intuitive  judgment  accept  such  a  God;  that  the 
legislator,  the  poet,  the  artist,  and  last  of  all  the 
philosopher,  do  but  exert  their  several  powers  to 
give  expression,  as  each  best  may,  to  this  intuitive 
judgment.  But  was  he  in  this  likewise  a  Platonist? 
Had  Plato  preceded  him  by  nearly  five  hundred 
years  in  setting  forth  such  a  God  ?  In  the  Timaeus 

•  Oiat  xzxvi  p.  448 ;  ziL  p.  216. 
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we  certainly  find  delineated  an  agent  conceived  as 
preceding  the  world,  a  divine  constructor  or  artist 
who  puts  together  the  universe,  which  is  a  mixed 
generation  of  mind  and  necessity :  who,  so  far  as 
mind,  or  intelligent  force,  can  persuade  matter, 
which  it  finds  pre-existing,  and  in  which  resides 
an  "erratic, ^^  irregular,  random  causality,"  to 
yield  to  its  sway,  produces  what  is  best  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Eosmos,  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment which  extends  through  all  nature,  is  the 
result  of  his  skill  "  This  Kosmos,  having  received 
its  complement  of  animals,  mortal  and  immortal, 
has  become  greatest,  best,  most  beautiful  and  most 
perfect,  a  visible  animal  comprehending  all  things 
visible,  a  perceivable  God,  the  image  of  the  cogit- 
able God :  this  Uranus,  one  and  only-begotten." 

So  far  as  this  Dio's  Demiurge  is  the  repro- 
duction  of  Plato's.  But  now  we  come  to  an 
important  variation  between  them.  The  Demiurge 
of  Plato  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  generated 
gods.  First  he  makes  the  Kosmos,  which  has 
both  a  soul  to  itself  implanted  by  him,  and  a 
body  of  the  primordial  matter,  and  so  is  itself 
a  god,  but  with  many  separate  gods  resident 
within  it,  or  attached  to  it  Such  are  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  planets,  the  stars,  which  are  gene- 
rated or  constructed  by  the  Demiur&:e  as  portions 
or  member,  of  the  kLuo,.  ^  bodies  out  of 

1®  Qrote,  who  (Plato^  iu.  293)  teanalatea,  as  follows,  the  last  words 
of  the  TimcBUi, 
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fire  and  other  elements,  their  souls  of  the  Forms 
called  Identity  and  Diversity.  Here,  then,  Plato 
supposes  the  physical  construction  of  a  complete 
world  by  his  Demiurge.  But  after  such  a  con- 
struction, what  is  he  to  do  with  the  mythological 
gods  believed  in  by  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived?  The  account  which  he  had  given  of  the 
formation  of  the  world,  or,  as  he  terms  it,^^  "  what 
we  have  said  of  the  nature  of  the  visible  and  gene- 
rated gods,"  was  plainly  quite  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  these  others.  He  dismisses  them 
in  the  following  words:  "To  speak  of  the  other 
deities  and  to  know  their  generation  is  beyond 
our  faculties,  but  we  must  trust  to  what  those 
of  old  have  said,  for  they  were,  as  they  said, 
descendants  of  the  gods,  and  surely  knew  their 
own  ancestors.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  disbelieve 
tlje  children  of  gods,  although  what  they  say  is 
destitute  both  of  probable  and  necessary  proof; 
but  as  they  assert  that  they  are  recounting  family 
matters,  we  must  obey  the  laws  and  credit  them. 
Now  according  to  them  the  generation  of  these 
gods  was  thus.  Oceanus  and  Tethys  were  children 
of  Earth  and  Heaven,  and  Phorcys,  Kronos,  and 
Rhea  and  the  rest  were  children  of  these;  but 
children  of  Bjronos  and  Rhea  were  Zeus  and  Hera^ 
and  all  that  we  know  are  called  their  brethren, 
and  others  still  who  were  their  progeny."^*  Thus 
all  the  traditional  gods  of  Greece,  including  Zeus, 

"  TimauBf  sec.  16.  "  TimcnUf  sec.  16. 
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are  practically  got  rid  of  by  Plato,  while  his 
Demiurge  stands  at  an  immeasurable  height  above 
the  gods  whom  he  has  generated.  For  Plato  next 
supposes  the  Demiurge  to  call  together  both  all 
those  who  revolve  around  us  visibly,  being  the 
physical  gods  first  described,  and  those  who  show 
themselves  when  they  please,  being  the  traditional 
gods  whom  he  had  just  shunted  aside,  and  to 
address  them  thus :  "  Ye  gods  of  gods,  of  whom 
I  am  the  constructor  and  father,  all  things  formed 
by  me  are  in  virtue  of  my  wiU  indissoluble.  What- 
ever, indeed,  has  been  composed  is  dissoluble,  but 
to  desire  to  dissolve  what  is  beautifully  harmonised 
and  well  disposed  would  be  a  mark  of  evil.  Now 
inasmuch  as  you  are  generated,  you  are  not  im- 
mortal, nor  absolutely  indissoluble,  yet  you  shall 
never  be  dissolved,  nor  be  subject  to  the  lot  of 
death,  in  virtue  of  my  will,  which  is  a  greater 
and  more  powerfiil  bond  than  what  at  your  gene- 
ration bound  you  together." 

Thus  the  Demiurge  of  Plato  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  Zeus  of  Grecian  tradition,  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  Dio's  supreme  God  is  simply 
the  ancestral  Zeus  exalted  by  all  the  attributes 
of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  which  can  be 
given  to  a  constructing  intelligence  until  he 
becomes  the  Demiurge  of  Plato;  that  is,  Dio  has 
united  himself  with  that  mythology  which  Plato 
put  aside.  He  has  invested  the  form  of  the  son 
of  Kronos  with  a  certain  divine  unity,  so  that 
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the  gods  and  goddesses  who  were  of  equal  lineage 
and  like  power  with  himself  recede  into  some- 
thing like  his  ministers.  They  would  be  simply 
his  ministers,  if  the  notion  of  creation  had  entered 
into  Dio's  mind.  A  species  of  monotheism  tries 
to  arrange  itself  with  the  manifold  forms  of  the 
Greek  polytheism.  It  is  the  alliance  of  philosophy 
with  the  established  worship  under  the  empire, 
whose  lord  is  the  god  upon  earth,  the  bearer  of 
the  whole  civil  power,  but  likewise  the  visible 
image  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 

Now  these  three  men,  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and 
Dio  Chrysostomus  represent  very  sufficiently  all 
the  phases  of  the  Greek  mind  of  their  time.  In 
one  we  have  the  Stoic,  in  another  the  Platonist, 
in  the  third  the  popular  semi-philosopher  and 
lecturer,  who  combined  the  Stoic  doctrine  of 
reason  with  the  Platonic  view  of  the  divine 
unity.  All  profess  a  strong  belief  in  the  divine 
providence,  and  are  never  weary  of  extolling 
the  wisdom  of  its  rule.  Again,  all  three  are 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  men,  and  draw  as  a 
conclusion  from  it  the  reciprocal  duties  of  kind- 
ness  and  friendship.  They  are  not  so  much 
citizens  of  Rome  as  preachers  of  a  human  race. 

But  now,  turning  from  these  varieties  of  the 
Greek  mind,  let  us  compare  them  with  four  dis- 
tinguished writers  and  an  emperor,  who  were  aU 
Latins  and  just  of  the  same  time.    How  do  they 
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Stand  in  reference  to  Tacitus,  the  younger  Pliny, 
Suetonius,  Juvenal,  and  Trajan  ?  Tacitus  is  neither 
a  Stoic  nor  a  Platonic  monotheist:  he  seems  to 
accept  the  gods  of  his  country,  to  acknowledge 
their  power  and  their  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  yet  he  is  full  of  painful  doubts  as  to  the 
fact  of  a  divine  providence.  The  lot  of  men  is  dark 
to  him  altogether.  He  would  fain  hope  that  at  least 
the  more  deserving  have  some  existence  after  death. 
He  may  be  said  to  acknowledge  and  defend  the 
Olympian  assembly  as  part  of  the  Roman  consti- 
tution.    He  is  indefinitely  nearer  to  Cicero's  world 
than  his  Greek  contemporaries.     For  philosophy 
altogether  he  had   somewhat   of  the  old  Roman 
scorn.     Thus  he  quotes  his  friend  and  father-in- 
law  Agricola  as  saying  of  himself  that  in  early 
youth  he  would  have  pursued  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy more  keenly  than  a  Roman  and  a  senator 
should,  but  for  his  mother  s  prudent  tempering  of 
that  burning  love  of  knowledge.      So  he  makes 
Helvidius  Priscus  an  exception  to  the  majority, 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  prosecute  Stoic  philosophy 
as  a  cover  for  a  life  of  lazy  inactivity,  but  to  find 
in  it  a  dauntless  spirit  for  the  dangers  of  a  states- 
man's duties.^*    The  world  of  Tacitus,  in  short,  is 
not  a  world  for   Greek  thinkers  but  for  Roman 
workers.    Trajan  fulfils  his  ideal  of  an  emperor, 
and  the  great  soldier  whose  days  are  given  up  to 
the  ceaseless  labours  of  government,  who  rules  by 

"  Tacitus,  AgricoJOf  4;  HisU  iv.  6  ;  Agricola^  3. 
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and  with  his  senate,  is  as  a  light  which  shines 
before  Tacitus  "at  the  be^ning  of  that  most 
blessed  age."  The  principate,  borne  by  him,  almost 
redeemed,  by  maintaining  liberty  while  it  saved 
society,  the  "  headlong  servitude  "  of  Rome  under 
Tiberius,  the  madness  of  Caius,  the  stupidity  of 
Claudius,  the  fiddling,  the  debauchery,  and  the 
cruelty  of  Nero,  the  suspicious  tyranny  of  Domitian. 
The  same  is  the  attitude  of  his  friend  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  built  temples  as  well  as  inaugurated 
schools  for  his  poorer  neighbours.  Suetonius  is  a 
more  decided  believer  than  either  in  the  gods 
according  to  the  popular  belief.  The  same  tone 
and  temper  may  be  observed  in  Juvenal,  but  then 
it  should  be  added  that  in  him  some  of  the  noblest 
precepts  and  principles  of  Stoicism  are  found 
together  with  belief  in  the  old  gods.  Thus  in  his 
own  town  of  Aquinum  he  dedicated  an  offering  to 
Ceres  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  It  is  of  the  gods 
collectively  that  he  expresses  his  belief  in  a  provi- 
dence answering  man's  prayers  better  than  the 
suppliant  himself  would  know  how  to  answer 
them.  It  has  been  said  that  all  the  records  of 
classical  Greek  literature  do  not  produce  a  senti- 
ment so  favourable  to  the  heathen  gods  as  that 
contained  in  his  famous  verse,  "  More  dear  to  them 
than  to  himself  is  man ; "  and  this  sedulous  wor- 
shipper  of  the  old  gods  has  likewise  blent  together 
the  best  parts  of  Platonic  and  Stoic  theory  in  a 
passage  which  represents  the  divine  unity,  the  gift 
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of  reason  proceeding  from  the  common  nature  of 
man,  and  the  reciprocal  duties  of  men  to  each 
other  derived  from  this  common  origin. 

«  This  marks  our  birth, 
The  great  distinction  from  the  beasts  of  earth. 
And  therefore  gifted  with  sapeiior  powers 
And  capable  of  things  divine,  'tis  ours 
To  learn  and  practise  every  useful  art, 
And  from  high  heaven  deduce  that  better  part, 
That  moral  sense,  denied  to  creatures  prone 
And  downward  bent,  and  found  with  man  alone. 
For  he  who  gave  this  vast  machine  to  roll 
Breathed  life  in  them,  in  us  a  reasoning  soul^ 
That  kindred  feelings  might  our  state  improve. 
And  mutual  wants  conduct  to  mutual  love,''^^ 

Here  Juvenal  in  one  of  his  happier  moments 
breathes  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man^s  destiny 
which  is  far  above  the  moral  tone  of  his  three  con- 
temporaries, for  they  may  be  said  to  be  heathen  of 
the  old  block.  The  currents  which  have  reached 
the  Greek'  mind  have  but  slightly  touched  them. 
Not  that  even  Trajan,  the  unliterary  soldier,  and 
much  less  the  philosophic  historian  and  the  well- 
read  man  of  letters  were  ignorant  of  the  theories 
which  we  find  in  Epictetus  and  Plutarch  and  Dio. 
They  knew  of  them  doubtless:  they  listened  to 
them :  they  would  themselves  be  auditors  of  many 
philosophic  lectures  at  Rome,  or  Athens,  or  Alex- 
andria: but  they  reckoned  philosophy  a  Greek 
science,  just  as  before  and  after  them  even  Romans 
who  philosophised  wrote  in  Greek.  Such  were 
Comutus,   Musonius    Rufus,    Favorinus,    Marcus 

"  Sat.  XV.  142—150.    Gifford's  Translation. 
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Aurelius,  while  the  vaat  majority  of  philosophical 
teachers  throughout  the  empire,  in  the  western  as 
well  as  the  eastern  parts,  were  Greeks.  But  the 
life  of  these  five,  who  may  be  said  to  represent 
very  fairly  the  senate,  the  bar,  and  the  literature 
of  Rome  in  their  dly,  wa^  on  the  old  Roman 
standing-ground  of  Augustus,  though  they  would 
have  claimed  to  be  Roman  gentlemen  of  a  more 
advanced  civilisation,  which  began  already  to 
concern  itself  with  the  education  of  the  poor,  and 
even  with  orphanages.  Further,  in  considering  this 
latter  tendency  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Tacitus  in  his  language  and  Pliny  and  Trajan  in 
their  acts  showed  a  very  complete  hatred  of 
Christianity.  Trajan  in  his  rescripts  to  Pliny 
appeals  to  his  age  .as  having  a  standard  of 
humanity  superior  to  the  preceding  time ;  and  it 
was  he  who  established  on  a  firm  basis  the  con- 
demnation of  Christianity  as  an  illicit  reli^on. 
Again,  the  learned  and  elegant  lawyer  who  appears 
in  his  letters  with  all  the  refined  tastes  and  pursuits 
of  an  English  gentleman  in  the  nineteenth  century 
dismisses  to  summary  execution  men  and  women 
against  whom  nothing  could  be  alleged  but  meeting 
together  to  address  worship  to  Christ  as  God.  Thus 
the  heavy  sentence  which  concludes  the  acts  of 
martyrdom  of  S.  Ignatius  receives  the  fullest  veri- 
similitude from  the  official  proceedings  of  Pliny,  as 
described  by  his  own  pen  to  his  master  Trajan, 
who  replies  to  him  with  affectionate  commenda- 
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lion.  The  emperor  who  sentences  the  martyr 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  emperor  who  instructs 
the  prefect. 

Taking  these  seven  men,  Epictetns,  Plutarch 
and  Dio  on  the  one  hand,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  Pliny 
and  Suetonius  on  the  other,  they  offer  no  inade- 
quate specimen  of  that  compound  society  which 
the  great  Emperor  Trajan  ruled.  The  contrast  in 
them  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  mind  is  striking. 
Certainly  Tacitus  is  the  ablest  and  most  original 
of  the  seven :  but  his  religious  and  philosophic 
standing-ground  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure. 
Indeed,  religion  and  philosophy  for  him  belong 
to  the  policy  of  the  empire.  They  have  no  deep 
place  in  his  heart.  It  is  not  the  destiny  of  man 
but  the  destiny  of  Rome  which  moves  him.  And 
if  he  does  ever  make  a  remark  upon  providence  or 
human  life  in  general,  doubt  and  gloom  seem  to 
invade  his  clear  practical  intellect,  and  despon- 
dency to  quench  his  feeling  as  a  patriot.  Pliny  is 
the  careful  administrator,  the  polished  man  of 
letters,  who  is  ready  for  any  philosophic  discus- 
sion  with  his  friends,  and  worships  his  country's 
gods  without  hesitation.  These  are  the  Latui 
friends  and  servants  of  the  emperor,  while  in  Trajan 
himself  we  see  the  embodiment  of  the  valour,  the 
statesmanship,  the  practical  governing  qualities 
which  sustained  the  Roman  world,  and  which  met 
with  entire  homage  from  such  men  as  Tacitus  and 
Pliny.     But  it  is  to  the  Greeks  that  we  must  look 
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for  any  theory  as  to  the  deeper  problems  which 
surround  human  life.  It  was  the  provincials  who 
thought  for  the  humanity  which  Rome  governed. 
Now  Epictetus,  Dio,  and  Plutarch  were  likewise 
valued  and  honoured  by  Trajan :  they  represent 
the  learning  and  intellectual  activity  of  the  Greek 
portion  of  his  empire:  and  in  them  we  find  a 
very  definite  standing-ground  taken  up  as  to  the 
relation  between  philosophy  and  the  existing  belief 
and  worship.  From  their  time  we  may  say  that 
philosophy,  as  disseminated  by  Greek  teachers  to 
the  cultured  classes,  contained  two  main  elements, 
of  which  the  first  is  the  entertainment  of  an 
esoteric  mind  much  after  Plutarch's  pattern  with 
regard  to  a  supreme  God,  of  whom  all  the  mytho- 
logical or  elemental  gods  are  parts  or  ministers; 
and  the  second  is  the  maintenance  in  practical  life 
of  all  the  worship  sanctioned  by  the  laws.  This 
means  that  the  Greek  thinkers  were  attempting  to 
give  a  scientific  basis  to  the  belief  in  the  heathen 
gods  which  was  expressed  in  their  worship,  and  on 
this  basis  to  reconcile  philosophy  with  religion. 
Such  a  reconciliation  had  never  been  thought  of 
up  to  the  times  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  for  its 
need  had  not  been  felt.  Philosophy  under  various 
forms  had  been  persistent  in  one  thing,  its  enmity 
to  the  existing  religious  worship.  By  it  the 
thinking  and  cultured  classes  were  alienated  from 
that  worship,  and  the  alienation  was  equally 
complete  whether  the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  or  the 
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Sceptic  form  of  thought  were  preferred.  But  then 
the  worship  from  which  the  bias  of  cultured 
thought  led  men  away  had  during  aU  this  time 
encountered  no  external  enemy  of  its  own  kind. 
I  pass  over  the  attraction  of  individual  minds  in 
the  time  of  the  empire  to  Syrian  or  Egyptian 
gods  as  not  counting  on  a  large  scale.  Viewed  as 
a  whole  no  other  worship  had  competed  with  it 
It  was  in  no  danger  of  falling  by  those  various 
forms  of  philosophy,  wjiich,  as  a  whole,  consisted 
mainly  in  negation.  Prayer  and  sacrifice  supply 
an  universal  need  in  man  which  cannot  be  satisfied 
by  denying  that  it  exists.  So  in  the  times  we  have 
mentioned  philosophic  unbelief  went  on  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  few  minds  which  form  the 
cultured  classes,  while  the  great  mass  still  found 
support  in  frequenting  the  established  rites :  and, 
further  also,  the  philosopher  in  practice  did  not  sever 
himself  from  that  worship  as  a  custom  and  habit  of 
life.  But  this  new  reconciliation  between  philosophy 
and  religion,  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  restore 
a  certain  monotheism,  and  to  reduce  to  order  and 
harmony  the  vast  multiplication  of  heathen  deities, 
indicated  that  some  new  power  had  arisen,  which  it 
was  attempting  to  meet.  Why  did  Epictetus  speak 
of  man  as  being  the  son  of  God,  possessing  in  his 
own  nature  a  dignity  universal  and  indefeasible, 
which  is  superior  to  all  gradations  of  fictitious 
rank,  and  places  the  beggar  who  realizes  that 
dignity  above  the  emperor  who  is  only  proud  of 
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the  rank  ?  Why  did  Plutarch  and  Dio  bring  forth 
again  Plato^s  Demiurge,  but  no  longer  half  con- 
cealed in  the  intricate  recesses  of  philosophic 
thought,  ^'hard  to  find  out  and  impossible  to 
describe  to  all "  ?  Why  did  they  not  only  invest 
him  with  all  except  creative  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  but  further  identify  him  with  the  Zeus 
of  Greek  mythology  ?  In  the  system  of  the  Stoics, 
it  is  true,  as  we  find  it  delineated  in  Cicero,  the 
universe  had  become  a  city,  a  kingdom  ordered 
with  supreme  wisdom  and  friendship  towards  man 
by  the  best  of  legislators  and  fathers,  when  so  it 
pleased  them  to  represent,  as  in  the  hymn  of 
Cleanthes,  that  creation  of  their  abstract  reasoning, 
the  terrible  form  of  necessity.  But  now  the  crowd 
of  Olympian  deities,  the  peers  of  Jove  who  in  the 
popular  belief  held  over  them  but  an  undefined 
primacy,  appeared  his  obedient  satellites  in  the 
fervent  exaltation  of  his  throne  which  Plutarch 
and  Dio  celebrated.  Something  more  powerful 
than  philosophy  had  set  the  heathen  worship  on 
its  defence,  when  philosophy  deserting  its  old 
ground  applied  itself  to  build  up  the  temple  and 
to  justify  the  rite,  and  to  defend  the  gods  to 
whom  the  temple  was  built  and  the  rite  offered. 
Yet  this  is  what  we  see  from  the  beginning  of 
Trajan's  reign,  and  that  standing-ground  thus 
taken  up  is  never  again  relinquished.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  the  basis  of  operation  on  which  the 
heathen   defenders  of  Olympus  stand,  until  the 
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termination   of  the    conflict  with  the   Christian 
Church. 

Whatever  appears  in  common  in  three  such 
teachers  as  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and  Dio  Chry- 
sostomus  may  be  securely  predicated  of  the  whole 
Greek  mind  which  they  represent.  Now  such  is 
the  notion  of  God  and  Providence  which  is  of 
perpetual  recurrence  in  them.  The  universe  is 
most  wisely  governed  according  to  them  by  one 
maker,  that  is  composer  and  arranger,  and  for  the 
good  of  man,  who  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
animals  by  the  possession  of  reason,  which  he  has 
in  common  with  this  God.  When  speaking  of 
God  and  Providence  in  this  general  relation  they 
are  rigid  monotheists,  but  then,  whenever  it  suits 
their  turn,  they  are  as  completely  polytheists, 
using  the  gods,  like  men,  as  parts  of  the  divine 
intelligence.  By  this  sort  of  legerdemain  two 
results  are  accomplished:  on  the  one  hand,  for 
the  philosophic  mind  they  approve  the  unity, 
wisdom,  and  power  of  the  universe ;  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  popular  mind  they  defend  and 
justify  all  the  existing  worship  of  all  the  estab- 
lished deities.  Moreover,  the  God  whom  they  so 
exalt  as  the  maker  and  maintainer  of  the  universe 
is  called  by  the  name  of  the  national  god  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Zeus  or  Jupiter ;  and  as  they  thus 
exalt  him,  every  other  power  seems  to  sink  into 
insignificance  before  him,  so  that  passages  may 
be  taken  from  them  which  seem  to  convey  almost 
III.  p 
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a  Christian  conception  of  God ;  but  then  imme- 
diately other  passages  may  be  cited  in  which  the 
deities  are  mentioned  collectively,  or  any  parti- 
cular deity  is  specified,  and  piety  to  them  is 
inculcated  on  the  common  ground  of  piely  to 
him,  and  the  worship  paid  to  them  is  exactly 
identical  with  the  worship  paid  to  him— as  for 
instance  in  the  great  and  most  significant  rite  of 
sacrifice — ^nor  is  their  relation  to  him  anywhere 
distinctly  stated.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  passing 
fi*om  the  singular  to  the  plural  appellation,  and 
the  reverse,  so  that  the  monotheistic  and  poly- 
theistic expression  is  interchanged,  as  if  equivalent, 
this  is  found  in  the  classical  age  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, in  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Pindar,  jEschylus, 
and  the  poets  generally.  ^^  If  this  were  all,  Epic- 
tetus  and  Plutarch  would  in  this  only  be  instances 
of  a  common  and  ancient  interchange,  or  as  it 
were  unconscious  indifference  in  the  use  of  one 
or  many  when  speaking  of  *'the  Divine."  What 
distinguishes  them  is  the  force  and  explicitness 
with  which  they  bring  out  the  conception  of  a 
divine  monarchy,  leaving  as  it  seems  no  place  for 
any  other  ruling  power  than  that  one  which  they 
have  so  exalted. 

But  if  what  we  have  now  noted  in  these  three 
conspicuous  specimens  of  Greek  thought  supplies 
ground  for  the  conclusion  that  a  moral  force  was 

^  See  Nagelsbach,  Nachhommsche  Theologie,  ch.  iL  sec.  22,  pp.  139, 
140|  for  fiome  remarkable  inBtances  of  this. 
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acting  on  the  thinking  part  of  the  heathen  world 
so  strong  as  to  alter  the  bearing  of  philosophy 
towards  religion,  let  us  examine  more  closely  one 
of  these  teachers  and  see  whether  he  does  not 
supply  specific  imitations  of  the  power  which  had 
thus  arisen,  and  which  he  studiously  keeps  out 
of  sight,  ipictetus  gives  us,  under  L  n^e  of 
the  Cynic,  Ids  ideal  character  of  the  teacher  who 
is  to  propagate  the  philosophy  which  is  likewise 
his  religion.  It  is  well  worthy  of  being  considered. 
The^^  occasion  is  this.  One  of  his  disciples,  who 
had  an  inclination  to  be  a  Cynic,  asked  him  to 
give  his  conception  of  that  work.  Well,  said  he, 
let  us  consider  it  at  leisure.  So  much  I  may  say 
at  once,  that  whoever  sets  his  hand  to  such  a 
work  without  God  is  heaven-struck,  and  will  only 
disgrace  himself  publicly.  For  no  one  enters  into 
a  well-ordered  house  and  sajrs,  I  am  to  be  steward. 
Qr  else  its  lord  turning  upon  him  and  seeing  him 
ruling  with  insolence  takes  him  and  cuts  him  in 
two.  So,  too,  it  happens  in  this  great  city,  for 
here  abo  there  is  a  master  ^^  of  the  house,  who 
arranges  everything  in  due  order.  Thou  art  a 
sun:  thou  canst  make  the  year  and  the  seasons 

w  Epictetus,  iii.  22,  pp.  443—472.    Upton's  Edit. 

IT  j/xodftf«'^g,  the  word  whicli  occois  bo  often  in  the  paiables. 
It  IB  curious  to  compare  this  passage  with  Luke  ziL  39 — 48.  In  both 
there  is  the  6tKods6v6mg  and  the  otxov6/i,oi.  In  the  one  the  master 
seeing  the  steward  behaving  himself  in  an  nnseemly  manner,  t^vcag 
irtfU¥.  In  the  other,  d/p^oro/db^tfc/  aur^y.  But  the  similarity  of  tone 
is  even  more  stnldng  than  that  of  the  words  or  the  thought.  I 
BQspeet  that  Arrian  had  S.  Luke's  nanatiYe  before  him. 
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by  thy  revolutions,  increase  and  nourish  the  {ruits, 
raise  and  lay  the  winds,  and  warm  sufficiently  the 
bodies  of  men.  Go:  make  thy  revolution,  and  move 
things  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  .  .  .  Thou 
art  a  calf:  when  the  lion  shows  himself,  get  out  of 
his  way,  or  thou  wilt  fare  ill.  .  .  .  Thou  art  a  bull : 
go  and  fight,  for  this  is  thy  part  and  thou  canst 
do  it.  Thou  canst  lead  the  army  against  Troy: 
be  thou  Agamemnon.  .  .  .  Thou  canst  fight  a  duel 
with  Hector:  be  thou  Achilles.  .  .  .  But  if  Thersites 
had  come  up  and  claimed  the  command,  either 
he  would  not  have  got  it,  or  he  would  have  made 
an  ignominious  failure  before  many  witnesses.  So 
therefore  thou:  take  good  counsel:  know  thyself: 
examine  thy  conscience:  attempt  it  not  without 
God.  But  first  of  all  make  that  which  rules  thee 
pure  and  clear.  Conscience  alone  can  give  thee 
this  power.  But  you  must  know  that  the  teacher 
is  a  messenger  sent  from  Jupiter  to  men  concern- 
ing what  is  good  and  evil,  to  show  them  that  they 
are  in  error,  and  seek  the  essence  of  good  and  evil 
where  it  is  not,  but  lay  not  to  heart  where  it  is. . .  • 
Tell  us  then,  sir  messenger  and  watchman,  where 
good  is.  0  men,  he  says,  whither  go  ye?  What 
do  ye?  You  seek  happiness  and  that  which  should 
rule  you  where  it  is  not,  and  believe  not  when 
another  shows  it  you.  Why  do  you  seek  it  mthoutf 
Is  it  in  the  body  or  in  wealth?  See  those  who 
are  now  rich,  of  what  sorrow  their  life  is  full. 
Is  it  in  holding  office  ?    Not  so,  or  those  who  have 
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been  twice  or  thrice  consul  would  be  bappy,  but 
they  are  not.  It  is  where  you  think  not.,  and  where 
you  will  not  seek  it  For  had  you  willed,  you  would 
have  found  it  in  yourselves.  ,  .  ,  And  remember, 
the  teacher  must  be  entirely  in  the  service  of  God 
without  distraction,  able  to  visit  men,  not  bound 
to  his  private  business,  nor  embarrassed  with 
relations,  which  if  he  disregard  he  will  lose  his 
character  for  integrity,  while  if  he  maintain  them 
he  will  destroy  the  messenger,  the  watchman  and 
the  herald  of  the  gods.  For  think,  if  he  has  got 
to  provide  for  a  father-in-law  or  the  other  relations 
of  a  wife,  or  a  wife  herself,  or  children  and  their 
needs.  Where,  I  pray  you,  would  be  that  king 
who  provides  for  the  common  good,  to  whom 
peoples  are  committed  and  who  has  so  many 
cares,  who  has  to  be^®  bishop  over  others,  over 
the  married,  over  those  who  have  children,  to  see 
who  treats  his  wife  well,  and  who  ill,  "who  quarrels, 
what  house  is  well  and  what  ill  managed;  who 
must  make  his  rounds  like  a  physician,  and  feel 
pulses.  To  one  patient  he  says,  You  have  a  fever; 
to  another.  You  have  headache ;  to  another,  You 
have  the  gout.  You,  sir,  must  take  exercise ;  You, 
sir,  must  eat;  You  must  avoid  the  bath;  You 
must  have  an  operation ;  You  must  be  cauterised. 
How  can  one  who  ia  bound  by  domestic  duties  find 
leisure  for  this  ?     Must  he  not  find  clothes  for  his 

u  Sr  dtT  rovi  SXKoug  fcitfxovi/v,  p,  46S;  and  it  iwicx^nvvti^ 
vdvraf  xard  divafitv  dvtfpi^ov^,  p.  463. 
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children,  send  them  to  school  with  satchel?  .  .  . 
Considering,  then,  the  present  distress,^^  we  think 
not  marriage  good  for  the  teacher.  Bat  then,  say 
you,  how  will  he  maintain  society  ?  Grood  heavens^ 
is  it  a  greater  benefit  to  men  to  bring  two  or  three 
iU-conditioned  children  among  them,  than  to  be  a 
bishop  over  them,  to  see  what  they  do,  how  they 
live,  what  they  take  care  of  and  what  they  neglect? 
Which  did  greater  good  to  the  Thebans,  they 
who  left  them  children,  or  Epaminondas,  who 
died  childless  ?  Who  contributed  most  to  society, 
Priam,  Danaus,  iEolus,  with  their  wretched  broods 
of  fifty,  or  Homer  ?  Shall  military  or  civil  com- 
mand  debar  from  marriage  and  family  life,  and 
the  teacher's  royalty  not  be  deemed  an  equivalent? 
Do  not  we  fail  to  see  his  greatness?  For,  my 
friend,  he  has  made  all  men  his  children,  the  men 
he  counts  for  sons,  the  women  for  daughters.  Thus 
he  approaches  all ;  thus  he  cares  for  all.  Do  you 
suppose  that  it  is  as  a  busybody  that  he  censures? 
Nay,  it  is  as  father,  as  brother,  as  servant  of  the 
common  father,  Zeus.  .  .  .  Kings  and  tyrants  have 
guards  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  so  they  can 
punish,  but  it  is  conscience  only  which  gives  the 
teacher  a  power  which  makes  up  to  him  for  the 
want  of  armed  force.  When  it  is  seen  that  he  has 
kept  vigil  and  laboured  for  men;   has  gone  pure 

19  Toialrrig  oiarig  xaraardosuCj  oioe  vuv  iariv,  ug  ir  vapard^tij 
p.  461.  oStm  t^ffroumg  6u^  iupkxufLU  raursj  r^  naraatdm 
'rpoviyo{f/ie¥0¥  rp  Kwixp  rh  TfayfiOy  p*  463. 
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to  bed  and  risen  purer  still;  when  all  his  thoughts 
are  those  of  a  friend  to  the  gods,  of  their  minister, 
of  one  who  shares  the  government  of  Jupiter;  why 
should  he  not  speak  freely  to  his  own  brethren,  to 
his  own  children,  his  own  kinsmen?  Therefore 
he  is  no  busybody  or  meddler,  when  he  acts  the 
bishop  over  human  things,  for  they  are  his  own. 
Or  else  call  the  general  a  busybody,  when  he 
inspects  and  reviews  and  punishes  his  soldiers.  .  . . 
What  to  him  is  emperor,  or  proconsul,  or  any 
one,  save  he  who  sent  him,  and  whom  he  serves, 
Jupiter:  and  whatever  he  suffers  from  them  he 
knows  that  he  is  tried  and  examined  by  Jupiter. 
And  how  is  it  possible  for  one  who  possesses 
nothing,  who  is  naked,  houseless,  hearthless, 
squalid,  a  servant,  citiless,  to  lead  a  tranquil 
life?  Behold,  God  has  sent  one  to  us  to  show 
by  facts  that  it  is  possible.  Behold  me,  that  I  am 
citiless,  houseless,  without  possession  or  servant.  I 
sleep  on  the  ground.  I  have  no  wife,  no  children, 
no  reception-room,  only  the  earth  and  sky  and  one 
mat.  And  what  is  wanting  to  me?  Am  I  not 
without  pain?  Am  I  not  without  fear?  Am  I 
not  free? 

Let  us  realize  by  whom  these  words  are  said  to 
be  spoken.  They  were  collected  some  time  after 
his  death,  not  earlier  certainly  than  the  year  130, 
by  the  disciple  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  who  was 
a  man  of  middle  ao^e  at  the  death  of  the  last  sur- 
viving  Apostle,  S.  John.  What  is  remarkable  about 
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them  is  that  no  such  conception  of  the  teacher  as 
they  give  had  ever  been  carried  out  by  any  one  in 
the  heathen  world  of  whom  word  has  come  down 
to  us  before  the  time  when  Epictetus  is  supposed 
to  have  spoken  them.  A  single  Stoic  in  the  life- 
time of  Epictetus,  by  name  Demetrius,  had  indeed 
won  universal  respect  by  the  independence  and 
fireedom  of  his  life,  but  neither  he,  nor  Diogenes, 
to  whom  Epictetus  refers,  represents  the  other 
features  of  this  character,  which  are  stamped  with 
a  divine  messenger's  solicitude  for  his  fellow-men, 
a  sacred  charge  committed  to  him  from  above 
which  he  must  execute,  an  abnegation  of  self,  and 
a  sacrifice  for  others  of  the  dearest  family  relations. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  Roman  world  for  sixty 
years  before  these  words  are  said  to  be  uttered,  for 
ninety  years  before  they  are  published,  had  been 
sown  by  such  teachers,  who  carried  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  fearing  neither  emperor  nor  consul; 
who  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  messengers,  to  be 
stewards,  to  be  heralds  of  God ;  who  claimed  to 
inspect  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  those  whom  they 
taught,  to  treat  the  men  as  brethren,  the  women  as 
daughters,  who  abstained  from  marriage,  because 
"  no  man  being  a  soldier  to  God  entangleth  himself 
with  secular  business."  Two  of  such  men  Epic- 
tetus in  his  youth,  when  a  slave  in  the  house  of 
Epaphroditus,  had  known  to  have  disregarded  all 
the  terrors  of  a  tjrrant,  had  known  them  to  have 
been  the  one  crucified,   the   other  beheaded  at 
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Rome  for  their  teaching,  and  to  have  encountered 
this  death  simply  for  carrjdng  out  to  the  very  life 
the  portrait  of  a  teacher  which  he  has  here  drawn. 
Now  it  is  singular  that  the  only  passage  in  which 
Epictetus  refers  by  name  to  Christians  informs  us 
that  he  was  acquainted  ^vith  thb  their  heroism. 
"  What,"^  he  says,  "  makes  the  tyrant  terrible  ?  His 
guards  and  their  swords.  If  a  child  then  feels  no 
fear  in  approaching  these  guards,  is  it  because  he 
has  no  perception  of  these  things  ?  Suppose  then 
a  man  to  perceive  these  guards  and  their  swords, 
but  to  approach  the  tyrant  for  the  very  purpose  of 
seeking  death,  will  he  fear  the  guards  ?  He  seeks 
the  very  thing  for  which  they  are  terrible.  Suppose, 
then,  one  caring  neither  to  die,  nor  to  live,  but  as 
it  may  turn  out,  to  approach  him,  may  he  not  do 
so  fearlessly  ?  But  as  this  man  is  minded  in  regard 
to  his  body,  let  another  be  minded  in  regard  to 
possessing  property,  or  children,  and  wife,  and  in 
a  word  through  some  madness  or  want  of  sense  be 
so  disposed  as  to  care  nothing  for  having  or  not 

having  these  things;    or  as   children  play  with 

• 

oyster-shells,  caring  nothing  about  the  shells  but 
much  about  the  game,  ^o  let  this  supposed  man 
care  nothing  about  the  subject-matter,  but  every- 
thing about  the  game  and  his  conduct  therein, 
what  tjo^nt,  what  guards  or  their  swords  will 
cause  him  fear  ?  Well  then,  can  a  man  be  so  dis- 
posed towards  these  things  by  madness,  and  the 

^  Epictetus,  iv.  7. 
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GalUeanSj  because  it  is  their  wonty  and  can  no  one 
by  force  of  reason  and  proof  learn  that  Gk>d  has 
made  all  things  in  the  world,  and  the  whole  world 
itself  effecting  its  purpose  and  being  its  end  in 
itself  and  its  parts  for  the  use  of  the  whole?" 
Epictetus  then  was  well  aware  that  the  Galileans, 
"because  it  was  their  wont,"  had  resolution  to 
confront  death  and  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things. 
He  knew  that  there  was  something  in  their  life 
which  enabled  them  to  reach  the  utmost  height  of 
heroism  which  he  imagines  for  his  ideal  teacher. 
He  portrays  that  teacher  in  colours  which  irresis- 
tibly remind  one  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  all 
that  race  of  Apostolic  missionaries  of  which  they 
were  the  leaders.  His  own  heathenism  supplies 
him  with  no  original  for  a  portrait  which  at  least 
had  been  exhibited  during  his  lifetime  in  a  great 
number  of  instances  by  these  Galileans :  one  point 
of  which,  the  most  striking  and  the  rarest,  he 
himself  in  another  place  of  his  sayings  attributes 
to  them  as  specially  characteristic  of  them.  Taking 
into  account  the  time  and  the  places  at  which  Epic- 
tetus lived,  and  the  studies  on  which  his  mind  was 
engrossed,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  to  think 
that  he  was  so  ignorant  about  Christians  in  general, 
their  doctrine  and  their  mode  of  life,  as  his  silence 
with  respect  to  them  has  led  some  to  conclude? 
If  he  who  drew  the  character  of  the  teacher  above 
cited  was  not  acquainted  with  Christians,  how  came 
he  to  put  together  a  very  original  and  marked  por- 
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traiture  such  as  in  its  entirety  had  never  heen  seen 
among  Greeks  or  Romans,  hut  had  heen  presented 
again  and  again  in  his  own  time  hy  the  first 
teachers  of  the  Church  ?  Where  was  the  Stoic 
ever  seen  who  had  treated  all  men  of  whatever 
nation  or  race  or  quality  of  rank  as  his  brethren, 
aU  women  as  his  daughters,  who  had  watched  over 
them  with  solicitude,  and  with  utter  disregard  of 
sel^  who  had  resigned  all  domestic  affections,  not 
out  of  apathy,  but  in  order  to  bestow  himself,  his 
life,  and  its  labours  upon  others?  M3rriad8  of 
Christian  teachers  have  done  this.  No  philosopher 
has  ever  done  it  But  whence  did  Epictetus  draw 
the  conception  of  doing  it  ?  If  Stoicism  firom  its 
origin  contamed  within  itself  the  germ  of  such-  a 
flower,  why  did  it  never  produce  a  specimen  until 
the  Roman  world  had  been  filled  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  Christian  fruit  ? 

Not  but  what  Epictetus  is  entirely  heathen  in 
the  ground  which  he  assigns  for  his  teacher's  fear- 
lessness. To  him  the  body  and  the  soul  do  not 
make  the  one  personality  of  man.  "This^^  poor 
body  is  nothing  to  me :  its  parts  are  nothing  to 
me.  Death,  let  it  come  when  it  will,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  .  .  .  For  if  death  be  any  evil  it  is  equally 
an  evil,  whether  in  company  with  others  or  alone. 
But  will  it  be  anything  else  but  the  separation  of 
this  poor  body  and  the  soul  ?  Nothing."  And  he 
proceeds  to  mention  that  there  is  always  in  case  of 

^  EpLctetoB,  iiL  22^  p.  447. 
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need  the  option  of  suicide.     "Is  the  door  shut? 
May  you  not  die  ?    You  may." 

The  fair  conclusion  is  that  Epictetus  having 
had  the  suflFerings  of  Christians  brought  vividly 
before  him  in  his  youth,  and  acknowledging  their 
heroism,  was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  their 
doctrine,  and  that  he  was  not  unaffected  by  the 
two  things  but  nevertheless  preferred  his  old  heathen 
standing-ground:  as  so  many  since  in  the  full 
blaze  of  Christian  Hght  and  the  full  knowledge  of 
Christian  practice  during  hundreds  of  years  before 
them,  have  done  Uke  him  in  their  day.  But  it 
results  that  the  heathenism  of  Epictetus,  as  that 
of  Plutarch  and  Dio  Chrysostomus,  is  not  that  of 
Cicero  or  Augustus.  A  new  light  has  shone  upon 
their  moral  world,  a  new  order  of  ideas  has  passed 
before  their  minds.  A  very  learned^  writer  ob- 
serves that  "their  doctrines  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  humanity  in  general  breathe 
as  strongly  a  Christian  spirit  as  they  bear  witness 
to  the  most  decided  break  with  what  had  been, 
specifically,  the  ancient  views  of  the  world."  "Sto- 
icism and  Cynicism  raised  themselves  in  this  time 
to  a  height  and  a  purity  in  their  moral  grasp  of 
human  rights  and  human  duties  which  had  not 
been  reached  in  earlier  antiquity."  "The  Stoic 
principle  that  all  men  belong  to  each  other,  who, 
as  Epictetus  expresses  it,  all  have  God  for  their 
father,  and  therefore  are  brethren,  was  first  fol- 

»  FriecUaeiider,  SiUmgekhickU  Boms,  in.  609, 610. 
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lowed  out  by  the  Stoics  of  this  age  to  its  full 
range,  and  to  its  last  consequence."  This  very 
important  and  pregnant  fact  b  not  only  stated  by 
this  writer  but  admitted  by  the  most  able  histor- 
ians of  Greek  philosophy.  Some  who  admit  it 
maintain  that  this  consequence  lay  in  the  con- 
ception  of  Stoicism  from  its  beginning,  and  was 
produced  by  its  own  power.  They  have  to  show 
why  a  philosophy  which  existed  for  three  hundred 
years  before  our  Lord  came,  never  produced  these 
fruits  until  after  these  doctrines  had  been  preached 
by  His  disciples  on  the  ground  of  His  example, 
and  at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  empire.  They  have  to  show 
why  Cicero,  with  all  the  stores  of  Grecian  thought 
before  him,  and  regarding  philosophy  as  the  guide 
of  life,  never  produced  such  a  view  of  the  teacher 
as  we  have  just  quoted  from  Epictetus.  They 
should  further  show  why  his  view  of  slavery  is  the 
hard  cold  view  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  without  a 
glimpse  of  the  tenderness  for  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  which  appears  in  Seneca  and  Epictetus, 
and  the  subsequent  school.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
the  interval  the  great  sacrifice  on  Calvary  had 
taken  place,  and  the  Creator  of  man  had  died 
upon  the  Cross  the  death  of  a  Roman  slave.  Before 
the  slave  Epictetus  obtained  honour  as  a  philo- 
sopher, the  slave  Onesimus  had  become  a  bishop 
in  the  Church.  Before  the  character  of  the  teacher 
had  been  sketched  by  the  Stoic,  all  its  fine  and 
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exalted  points  had  been  exhibited  during  two 
generations  in  the  settled  order  of  the  Churches 
missionaries.  The  reasoned  unbelief  of  modem 
infidels — ^who  lay  special  claim  to  science — is 
strangely  regardless  of  chronology. 

We  must  now  mention  the  position  occupied 
by  plulosophers  in  the  Roman  empire  from  the 
accession  of  Nerva  at  the  end  of  the  first  century 
until  far  into  the  third.  Scanty  as  are  the  notices 
which  we  possess  of  the  intellectual  condition  of 
those  times,  there  is  enough  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  during  this  period  there  was  in  the  higher 
classes  of  Roman  society  a  lively  and  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  philosophy.  Philosophical  lec- 
tures formed  a  regular  part  of  Roman  life  not 
only  in  the  capital,  but  in  the  other  great  intel- 
lectual centres,  such  as  Athens,  Alexandria,  Mar- 
seilles, Tarsus,  Rhodes.  The  great  majority  of 
the  teachers,  whether  in  the  West  or  East,  were 
Greeks.  Whatever  opposition  there  had  been  to 
philosophy  in  the  natural  character  of  the  Romans, 
whatever  suspicion  entertained  against  it  as  an 
unpractical  study,  leading  men  away  from  the 
duties  of  active  life,  whatever  dislike  of  it  from 
the  number  of  its  professors  who  only  sought  in 
it  the  means  of  enriching  themselves,  and  whose 
own  life  was  a  scandal  to  the  precepts  which  they 
enjoined  on  others,  yet  undoubtedly  much  the 
larger  portion  of  the  cultured  class  even  in  Rome 
and  the  western  parts  of  the  empire  was  fully  con- 
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vinced  tliat  philosophy  was  the  best  guide  to  the 
highest  morality.^  As  such  it  laid  claim  to  the 
education  of  youth,  and  for  the  greater  part  the 
years  of  philosophical  study  began  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  course. 
The  ordinary  rule  was  that  with  the  assumption 
of  the  toga  young  men  entered  upon  that  disci- 
pline which  was  to  introduce  and  guide  them  into 
an  upright  and  well-regulated  manhood.  Philoso- 
phy properly  comprehended  three  divisions,  Logic, 
Physics,  and  Ethics,  but  the  two  former  of  these 
retreated  so  far  into  the  background  that  Ethics 
appeared  to  be  the  essential  if  not  tiie  only  subject 
treated.  But  it  was  ^^  especially  the  education  of 
youth  in  moral  virtue  which  was  expected  of  phi- 
losophy. As  gymnastics  and  medical  science  pro- 
vide for  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body,  ^ys 
Plutarch  in  his  treatise  on  education,  so  philosophy 
alone  heals  the  weakness  and  sickness  of  the  souL 
By  it  and  with  it  we  learn  what  is  noble  and  what 
base,  what  right  and  what  wrong,  what  to  strive 
after  and  what  to  avoid :  how  we  have  to  behave 
towards  the  gods,  our  parents,  old  age,  the  laws, 
strangers,  our  rulers,  our  friends,  women,  children, 
and  men;  that  we  should  fear  the  gods,  honour 
parents,  reverence  age,  obey  laws,  comply  with 
rulers,  love  friends,  be  modest  with  women,  treat 
children  with  tenderness,  and  slaves  without  inso- 

»  Friedlaender,  iiL  672,  580. 

'*  I  take  the  following  &om  Friedlaender,  iiL  586. 
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lence:  but  especially  that  we  be  neither  thrown 
off  our  balance  in  prosperity  nor  cast  down  by 
adversity,  that  we  neither  allow  ourselves  to  be 
overcome  by  pleasure,  nor  become  passionate  and 
brutal  in  our  anger.  This  I  hold  for  the  chiefest 
of  all  the  goods  which  we  gain  through  philosophy. 
In  another  place  he  says:  Foolish  parents  who  have 
neglected  to  give  a  good  education  to  their  children 
generally  begin  to  pay  for  this  neglect  when  their 
sons  approach  manhood,  and  instead  of  leading  an 
orderly  and  reasonable  life  plunge  themselves  into 
extravagances  and  low  pleasures,  draw  around 
them  parasites  and  other  ruiners  of  youth,  fall  into 
loose  living,  gluttony,  gambling,  commit  adulteries 
and  other  excesses,  by  which  they  risk  their  lives 
for  pleasure.  Had  they  enjoyed  the  instruction  of 
a  philosopher,  they  would  not  have  given  them- 
selves up  to  such  courses.  As  the  gardener  plucks 
the  weed  from  the  field,  so  the  philosopher  plucks 
the  bad  impulses  of  envy,  avarice,  concupiscence 
out  of  the  youthful  soul,  though  it  must  be  done 
sometimes  with  deep  cuts  which  leave  wounds 
behind.  In  other  cases  he  works  cautiously,  as 
the  pruner  trims  the  vine,  in  order  not  to  cut  out 
the  noble  together  with  the  base.^^ 

From  these  expressions  of  Plutarch  and  from 
Epictetus  it  is  apparent  that  in  their  time  philo- 
sophy had  completely  assumed  that  function  of 
forming  the  inward  life  which  we  assign  to  reU- 

^  Plutarch,  De  edv>c.  puer.  cap.  x.7;De  vitioso  pudore,  cap.  ii. 
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gion.  Cicero  indeed  recognised  it  as  the  guide  of 
life.  Seneca  is  never  weary  of  extolling  it  as  such. 
Further  also,  the  philosopher^  being  esteemed 
not  merely  as  a  giver  of  lessons  but  as  an  edu- 
cator, as  one  really  charged  with  a  cure  of  souls, 
necessarily  considered  it  his  duty  to  advance  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  moral  gro^-th  of  his 
scholar  outside  the  ordinary  time  of  instruction. 
By  consequence  he  assumed  a  right  of  supervision 
over  the  whole  conduct  which  was  exercised  by 
giving  counsel  and  exhortation,  warning  and  re- 
proof. We  have  some  remarkable  instances  of  this 
preserved  to  us.  Thus  Seneca  described  himself  in 
his  youth,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  the  first  to 
attend  the  school  of  Attains,  and  the  last  to  leave 
it.  But  not  only  so:  he  followed  Attains  with 
questions  in  his  walks,  where  he  found  him  not 
only  ready,  but  anxious  for  learners.  And  he 
quotes  him  as  saying  that  the  teacher  and  the 
taught  should  have  the  same  purpose  before  them, 
the  one  to  impart,  the  other  to  receive,  good.  He 
adds  that  one  who  frequents  a  philosopher  should 
every  day  cany  off  something  good  with  him,  for 
philosophy  exercises  a  good  influence,  not  merely 
in  the  process  of  study,  but  by  living  intercourse, 
as  the  sun's  light  tints  one  who  comes  within  it, 
though  he  came  not  for  that  purpose.*^  Thus 
thirty  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  Persius 
reminds  Comutus,  ^'the  dear  firiend  who  was  so 

*  Friedlaender,  iiL  687.  ^  Seneca,  EpisL  cviiL 

m.  Q 
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great  a  part  of  his  own  soul,"  how  when,  trembling 
in  the  liberty  of  opening  manhood,  he  was  free  to 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  seductions  of  Rome,  he  had 
fled  for  refuge  to  his  guidance : 

*'  Nor  did  yon,  gentle  sage,  the  charge  decline ; 
Then,  dextrous  to  beguile,  your  steady  line 
Beclaim'd,  I  know  not  by  what  winning  foice, 
My  morals,  warp'd  from  virtue's  straighter  course  ; 
While  reason  pieas'd  incumbent  on  my  soul. 
That  struggled  to  receive  the  strong  control. 
And  took,  like  wax  temper'd  by  plastic  skill. 
The  form  your  hand  impos'd :  and  bears  it  stilL''  * 

A  hundred  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  relations  which  the  Platonic 
phUosopher  Taurus  maintained  with  his  scholars. 
He  allowed  them  not  only  to  ask  him  questions 
after  the  day's  instruction,  but  constantly  invited 
those  who  wished  to  be  more  intimate  with  him  to 
a  fnzgal  supper,  in  which  a  dish  of  Egyptian 
lentils  and  a  salad  made  the  chief  repast  Here  they 
were  expected  to  propose  questions  and  problems 
which  the  philosopher  resolved.  Again,  when  they 
were  sick  he  was  wont  to  visit  them.  Whatever 
displeased  him  in  their  manner  of  life  he  could 
freely  censure.  So,  says  Gellius,  Taurus  used  every 
sort  of  exhortation  to  lead  his  scholars  to  what 
was  right  and  good. 

It  appears  that  there  was  no  concern  of  life 
too  important  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 

^  Peisius,  V.  30—40.    Qifioid's  Tianslatian. 
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pbilosopher's  inspection,  none  too'  minute  to  be 
beneath  it.  Thus  Epictetus  gives  particular  direc- 
tions as  to  the  dress  and  the  personal  habits  of 
&ose  who  frequent  him,  such  as  the  wearing  a 
beard,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair.  In  all  scruples 
of  conscience,  in  all  difficult  positions  of  life, 
the  philosophers  were  consulted.  When  Gellius, 
who  had  been  appointed  a  judge  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  found  himself  unable  to  determine  d 
suit,  he  suspended  the  sitting  and  betook  himself 
immediately  to  the  philosopher  Favorinus,  of 
whom  he  begged  a  decision  for  this  particular 
case,  as  well  as  instruction  generally  in  the  office 
of  judge.  It  would  seem  that  philosophers  had 
to  complain  rather  that  they  were  consulted  too 
much  than  too  little.  Epictetus  says  men  came  to 
him  as  to  a  greengrocer  or  a  shoemaker,  to  get 
articles  ready  made,  and  say  they  had  conversed 
with  him,  as  if  he  were  a  statue,  without  giving 
themselves  the  trouble  to  learn  the  moral  prin- 
ciples on  which  particular  decisions  should  be 
founded.2» 

The  function  of  philosophy  and  the  super- 
vision exerdsed  by  philosophers  over  the  life  of 
their  adherents  being  in  general  such  as  have  been 
described,  there  were  three  sorts  of  relation  in 
which  it  was  exercised.  First,  there  was  the  house- 
philosopher.  In  many  great  Roman  families  it 
had  become  the  usage  to  have  such  du"  iq^^KSidkge. 

^  Epictetus,  iiL  9.  I  take  the  above  examples  fcooa  ErirtMeiflto. 
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Such  a  man  would  serve  not  only  as  the  educator 
of  the  children,  but  as  the  counsellor  and  guide 
of  the  elders.  Especially  they  were  considered  to 
prepare  people  for  death,  and  so  in  the  CsBsarean 
history  the  victim  not  unfrequently  spends  his  last 
moments  in  a  conversation  "  with  his  own  philo- 
sopher." Thus*^  Julius  Eanus,  condemned  by 
CaUg^ula^  did  not  cease  to  search  for  the  truth  in 
his  very  end.  Why  are  you  so  sorry  ?  he  said  to 
his  friends.  You  ask  whether  souls  are  immortal : 
that  I  shall  presently  know.  His  philosopher  was 
following  him,  and  now  they  were  nearing  that 
hill  on  which  daUy  offerings  were  made  to  our 
god,  Caesar.  What  are  you  thinking  of  now, 
Eanus?  said  he.  I  intend,  replied  Eanus,  to 
observe  whether  at  that  most  rapid  moment  the 
soul  has  a  sense  of  its  own  going  forth.  In  like 
manner  Rubellius  Plautus  was  encouraged  by 
Musonius  to  prefer  death  to  an  uncertain  life ;  and 
the  messenger  of  death  foimd  Thrasea  in  conver- 
sation with  the  Cynic  Demetrius.  It  might  be 
judged,  says  Tacitus,*^  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
face  and  some  words  more  loudly  spoken  than  the 
rest,  that  he  was  inquiring  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
soul  and  the  separation  of  body  and  spirit 

Another  species  of  the  house-philosopher  was 
the  court-philosopher.     Such  are  mentioned  at  the 


ff  S^^ca,  De  TrarvqwUL  14.    ^  Proeequebatur  illttm  philoBophnB 
n  IWdtos,  Ann.  16,  34. 
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courts  of  Augustus,  Nero,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  the 
Empress  Julia  Donma.  Plutarcli  defends  such  a 
position  on  the  ground  that  philosophers  who  give 
themselves  up  to  form  the  moral  life  of  private 
persons  deliver  only  individuals  from  weaknesses 
and  passions :  but  he  who  ennobles  the  character' 
of  a  ruler  advances  and  improves  thereby  the 
whole  State.  For  such  advantages  he  must  bear 
the  imputation  of  courtiership  and  servility.^ 

But,  secondly,  a  greater  and  more  honourable 
position  for  the  philosopher  was  that  of  holding 
one  of  the  public  chairs  in  a  great  city.  At  central 
points,  like  Rome  or  Athens,  the  influence  of  a 
teacher  might  extend  over  the  flower  of  the  youth 
drawn  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  A 
laige  salary  was  likewise  attached  to  such  a  place. 
This  undoubtedly  was  the  greatest  field  for  the 
dissemination  of  its  doctrine  which  was  open  to 
philosophy. 

But,  thirdly,  while  even  these  public  schools 
were  limited  in  their  influence  to  those  who 
attended  them,  it  is  said  that  a  class  of  philoso- 
phers, who  gave  themselves  out  as  general  teachers 
of  morality  to  the  whole  human  race,  were  to  be 
found  passing  from  place  to  place  through  the 
empire.  These  were  Cynics,  and,  though  most  of 
them  bore  a  very  evil  name,  now  and  then  men 
were  to  be  found  among  them  who  renounced  for 

^  Plutaichy  on  philoeophifling  with  piinoes,  ch.  iL  quoted  by 
Priedkenderi  iiL  696. 
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the  sake  of  this  of&ce  the  goods  and  conveniences 
of  life,  and  gained  thereby,  like  Demonax  who 
lived  chiefly  at  Athens,  general  consideration  and 
honour.  But  the  character  of  Demonax,  whom 
Lucian  has  so  greatly  extolled,  though  full  of 
independence  and  rugged  honesty,  was  totally 
wanting  in  that  tender  regard  for  the  good  of 
others  with  which  Epictetus  has  invested  his 
teacher.  Demonax,  who  feeling  the  weakness  of 
age  approaching,  put  himself  to  death  by  fasting 
when  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  is  supposed  to 
have^  lived  between  50  and  150,  or  perhaps  ten 
years  later. 

Plutarch's  mode  of  thought  is  continued  on  by 
his  successors  in  the  Platonip  school  Three  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  whose  lives  extend  from 
about  the  time  of  Plutarch's  death  to  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  They  are  Maximus  of  Tyre, 
Apuleius  of  Madaura,  and  Celsus.  These  survive 
in  part  to  tell  us  what  was  probably  the  teaching 
of  the  philosophers  whose  position  in  the  empire 
we  have  been  sketching:  at  least  as  concerns  the 
important  points  which  most  mterest  us.  Maximns 
of  Tyre  lived  under  the  Antonines :  he  was  half 
philosopher,  half  lecturer,  that  is  a  Rhetbr.  Forty- 
one  of  the  compositions  thus  delivered  remain  to 
us.  This  then  is  what  a  ^hionable  Platonist 
would  say  tp  his  audience  at  Rome  in  the  time 

»  Zeller,  iv.  691. 
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of  Marcos  Aurelius.  God,^  as  the  highest  spirit 
and  the  highest  good,  is  one  only,  exalted  above 
time  and  nature,  invisible,  ineffable,  to  be  known 
only  by  pure  reason.  He  is  the  architect  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  whose  never-resting  providence 
embraces  and  maintains  everything,  from  whom 
good  only  comes,  without  whom  no  one  can  be 
virtuous.  Matter  serves  him  as  stuff  for  the 
forming  of  the  world,  and  out  of  this  in  the 
last  resort  all  evils  spring,  the  physical  imme- 
diately, the  moral  mediately,  inasmuch  as  free- 
will fiEdls  to  control  the  sensual  appetites.  Between 
the  supreme  godhead  and  the  world  there  are 
besides  innumerable  visible  gods,  demons  as 
middle  beings,  inferior  gods  of  immortal  but  pas- 
sible  nature,  who  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the 
heavenly  and  earthly  world,  servants  of  the  gods 
and  inspectors  of  men,  various  in  perfection, 
temper,  and  occupation,  assigned  to  the  good  as 
personal  guardian  spirits.  Maximus  considers 
these  middle  beings  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  sensuous  and  supersensuous  world. 
He  is  so  strongly  convinced  of  their  existence  that 
he  not  only  credits  the  simplest  stories  of  demon 
apparitions,  but  can  himself  tell  of  such  appari- 
tions, which  he  has  had  in  a  waking  state.  The 
human  soul  likewise  is  of  divine  essence,  but  is 
imprisoned  in  the  body  during  its  earthly  life,  and 

^  This  analysis  is  drawn  by  Zeller,  y.  186 — 188,  &om  a  number 
of  passages  in  the  dissertations  of  Mazinras. 
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experiences  a  sort  of  dream-state,  out  of  whicli  it 
only  incompletely  wakes  to  the  remembrance  of  its 
true  being.  It  is  only  in  the  future  life  that  it 
may  hope  for  a  purer  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
an  immediate  intuition  of  "  the  divine."  Maximus 
sees  in  the  many  kinds  of  divination  a  proof  of 
the  divine  care  for  man,  uniting  it  as  he  does  with 
the  freedom  of  the  will  by  the  assumption  that 
only  what  is  necessary  is  foretold  unconditionally. 
Sensuous  representations  of  the  godhead  by  images 
and  myths  are  defended  as  helps  which  most  men 
need,  and  poets  are  praised  on  this  ground  as  being 
the  most  ancient  philosophers.  The  particular  form 
of  the  image  is  in  itself  indifferent,  but  Maximus 
finds  his  people's  artistic  preference  of  the  human 
form  the  worthiest. 

Syria  was  the  mother  of  Maximus,  and  Africa 
produced  in  Apuleius  of  Madaura  one  very  similar 
to  him  in  philosophical  character.  He^  names  as  • 
the  first  grounds  of  being  the  Godhead,  Matter, 
and  Ideas.  The  Godhead,  the  perfect  Spirit,  is 
ineffable  and  immense,  exalted  not  only  above  all 
passion,  but  also  above  all  activity.  Ideas  are 
simple  and  eternal  forms,  the  incorporeal  patterns 
of  things.  Next  to  God  and  the  Ideas,  he  calls 
Reason,  or  Mind,  and  the  Soul,  a  ]being  of  higher 
nature,  though  we  are  not  to  seek  in  him  for  a 
definite  gradation  of  divine  forces.  Like  Maximus 
he  places  gods  and  demons  between  the  highest 

**  This  analyais  is  from  Zeller,  ▼.  190. 
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God  and  the  world.  He  reckons  among  these  gods 
not  only  the  vbible  deities,  or  stars,  but  likewise 
invisible  beings  as  the  twelve  Oljonpian  gods,  who 
as  scions  of  the  highest  God  are  described  as  ever- 
lasting pure  spirits,  raised  above  all  contact  with 
the  corporeal  world.  But  as  the  gods  enter  into 
no  immediate  intercourse  with  men,*  demons  are 
required  to  form  a  link  between  them,  and  Apu- 
leius  enters  with  great  detail  into  tiieir  nature, 
occupations,  and  classes.  He  maintains  guardian 
spirits,  supposing  that  Socrates  not  only  heard  but 
saw  his  demon.  Apuleius  also  like  others  refers  to 
demons  the  sacrifices,  consecrations  and  religious  « 
usages,  the  images  and  temples  of  the  gods.  He 
derives  from  them  divination  and  the  otiier  dis- 

ft 

closures  of  the  future  which  he  readily  credits. 
The  human  soul  is  also  reckoned  to  belong  to  the 
race  of  demons,  as  well  during  its  eartiily  life  as 
especially  after  its  delivery  from  the  body.  But  it 
is  only  demons  of  a  lower  order  which  enter  into  a 
body. 

Celsus  possesses  for  us  a  higher  interest  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  for  he  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  heathen  who  set  himself  to  oppose 
the  advancing  Christian  faith  with  the  arms  of  the 
intellect.  Nothing  mote  definite  is  known  of  his 
age  than  that  he  is  believed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  He  may  be 
supposed  to  have  written  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  When  Origen  had  reached  the  fulness  of 
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age  and  maturity  of  mind,  he  was  besouglit  by  his 
Mend  Ambrosins  to  write  an  answer  to  a  woxk 
entitled  "  the  Word  of  Truth,"  which  had  great 
credit  among  the  heathen.  His  refutation  of  that 
work  suppUes  us  with  many  fragments  of  it ;  and 
firom  t^ese  we  can  gather  wliat  was  the  philosophical 
standing-point  of  its  author.  Thus  he^  declares 
there  to  be  one  supreme  God,  the  absolute  Being, 
who  is.  He  distinguishes  between  this  highest 
ori^al  Being  and  the  Universe,  as  the  second 
god  and  son  of  the  most  high  God,  declaring  itself 
by  its  generation.  The  stars  are  divine  beings, 
animated  by  superior  intelligences,  visible  gods,  as 
distinguished  from  the  invisible  deities,  who  do  not 
show  themselves.  There  are  subordinate  deities 
who  preside  over  particular  parts  of  the  earth, 
national  gods,  to  whom  different  portions  of  the 
earth  are  subject,  and  to  whom  therefore  fitting 
veneration  must  be  paid.  He  recognises  the  divine 
origin  of  the  human  spirif,  the  power  of  matter, 
which  as  resisting  the  divine  and  formative  prin- 
ciple  is  the  cause  of  all  evil.  From  this  are  derived 
the  forces,  or  evil  spirits,  which  resist  "the  divine,** 
that  is,  God,  who  is  the  Reason  of  all  things  that 
are.  He  can  give  a  high  conception .  of  GodL 
Thus  he  says,^  "  That  which  is,  is  the  subject  of 
the  intellect;  that  which  becomes,  of  the  senses.  To 
the  one  belongs  truth,  to  the  other  error.     Science 

^  See  Werner,  GtiMefUe  der  durigtWdum  Theologie^  1 172. 
^  Qzigen,  Gimim  CeU.  tIL  45. 
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is  about  truth ;  opinion  about  error.  Intelligence 
belongs  to  the  intelligible,  as  sight  to  the  visible ; 
mind  knows  the  intelligible  as  the  eye  the  visible. 
What  then  the  sun  is  to  visible  things,  being 
neither  eye  nor  sight,  but  the  cause  to  the  eye  of 
seding,  and  to  sight  that  it  takes  place,  and  to 
visible  things  that  they  are  seen,  and  to  aU  objects 
of  sense  that  they  are  generated,  and  to  himself 
that  he  is  beheld,  such  in  things  intelli^ble  ia  he 
who  IB  neither,  mind,  nor  the  action  of  mind,  nor 
sdence,  but  the  cause  to  the  mind  of  its  action, . 
and  to  this  action  that  it  exists  by  him,  and  to 
sdence  that  it  knows  by  him,  and  to  all  things 
intelligible,  to  Very  Truth  and  to  Very  Being, 
that  they  are.  Beiug  beyond  all  he  is  by  some 
iueffable  power  the  object  of  the  intellect.**  This 
on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the  whole 
heathen  world  of  divine  things,  demigods,  heroes, 
sacrifices,  oracles,  find  in  his  system  convenient 
space  and  room  enough.  Then  as  for  the  idol 
worship,  "if 88  any  pay  them  not  honour,  because 
the  stone  or  wood  or  brass  or  gold  which  any 
particular  artist  has  wrought  cannot  be  a  god,  that 
is  a  pitiful  wisdom.  For  who  that  is  not  a  mere 
fflmpleton  thinks  these  things  to  be  gods,  and  not 
rather  things  offered  to  them  and  representing 
them.** 

The  work  of  Celsus  is  generally  aggressive,  but 
I  am  not  now  concerned  with  his  attacks  on  the 

**  Oiigen,  Csnfra  CeU,yiL  62. 
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Christian  Faith;  I  speak  here  of  his  own  positive 
standing-ground.  It  will  be  seen  to  coincide 
exactly  with  that  of  Plutarch  at  the  be^ning 
of  the  century.  And  I  think  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  it  was  the  ground  which  every  man 
of  cultivated  mind  among  the  heathen  attempted 
to  take,  and  that  from  the  last  years  of  S.  John, 
during  the  whole  second  and  third  centuries,  when 
any  Christian  argued  against  the  multiplicity  of 
gods,  the  idolatrous  worship  paid  to  them,  and 
the  impure  and  monstrous  tales  of  the  heathen 
mythology,  the  instructed  class  would  meet  him 
with  this  counter-belief  in  one  supreme  God, 
shared,  as  we  have  seen,  and  most  distinctly 
expressed  by  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  Dio  of  Prusa, 
Maximus,  Apuleius,  Celsus,  under  whom  the 
mythological  gods  would  be  ranged  as  parts  or 
members  of  the  "race  possessing  reason,"  while 
the  offensive  myths,  imputing  crimes  to  the  deities, 
would  partly  be  repudiated  as  the  invention  of 
poets,  partly  interpreted  in  a  physical  or  moral 
sense,  partly  again  attributed  to  an  inferior  and 
intermediate  class  of  deities,  demons  as  they  were 
called.  The  unlettered  crowd  in  the  meantime, 
that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  held  to 
their  ancestral  belief  in  its  crudity,  worshipped 
Jupiter  and  Venus  in  the  temples  and  by  imi- 
tating their  conduct,  and  were  ready  to  tear  to 
pieces  "the  atheists,"  who  denied  them.  Mean- 
while Trajan  and  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius  and 
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Marcus  Aurelius  patronised  and  rewarded  such 
men  as  Epictetus  and  Plutarch,  and  Dio  and 
Maximus,  attended  theur  lectures,  and  admired 
their  conception  of  "the  divine,"  each  being 
Pontifex  Maximus  of  the  State  religion,  zealously 
practising  and  defending  its  rights ;  in  accordance 
with  which  they  put  to  death  on  due  occasion 
such  teachers  of  the  Unity  of  God  as  S.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  S.  Symphorosa  and  her  sons,  the  ex- 
philosopher  Justin,  and  the  martyr  bishops,  against 
whom  in  the  theatres  of  Lyons  or  Smyrna  the 
crowd  cried  out,  "Away  with  the  impious." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  PHILOSOPHIC  HEATHENISM. 

In^  the  last  two  chapters  we  have  been  tracing  a 
reformation  of  heathenism  in  the  Neopythagorean 
and  Platonistic  school  of  thought^  of  which 
Plutarch  has  remained  to  posterity  as  the  chief 
representative.  Tins  school,  dead  as  we  have  seen 
in  Cicero's  time,  and  dead  in  Seneca's  time,  by  the 
time  of  Domitian  had  revived,  prevailed  more  and 
more,  and  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  became 
the  foremost  if  not  the  sole  champion  of  Grecian 
thought.  In  the  reign  of  Septimus  Severus  Ae 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  had  come  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  supreme  God,  and  that  a 
God  not  distinct  from  but  embracing  the  deities 
of  the  popular  mythology.  When  the  Christians 
attacked  the  polytheism  of  the  established  religion, 
it  replied,  We  grant  what  you  teach.  We  also 
know  that  there  is  one  Lord  over  all;   but  we 

^  In  this  chapter  I  have  followed  the  original  life  by  Philostratns 
throughout.  I  have  likewise  had  specially  before  me  the  work 
of  Baur,  Apollonifu  und  Christus,  and  Kellner's  chapter,  Flavitu 
Philostratus,  der  NeopythagorUer,  as  well  as  Zeller,  v.  pp.  131 — 144 ; 
but  while  availing  myself  of  all  these  writers,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
form  my  own  opinion. 
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maintain  that  the  gods  likewise  whom  we  honour 
are  gods.  As  there  is  one  Caesar  who  has  many 
servants,  Consuls,  Prefects,  Tribunes,  Centurions, 
Decurions,  so  there  is  one  God  under  whom  are 
ranged  the  other  gods,  who  rule  the  affairs  of 
men.2  -^^'e  now  come  to  a  very  remarkable  work, 
which  sets  forth  this  idea  in  the  detail  of  what 
pretends  to  be  the  veracious  biography  of  a  Neo- 
pythagorean  philosopher.  In  this  we  shall  find 
that  what  Plutarch,  Dio,  Maximus,  Celsus  also, 
and  many  others  had  taught  in  bits,  is  exhibited 
full  length  and  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood  as  the 
birth,  education,  discipline,  travels,  labours,  suffer- 
ings, triumph,  and  death  of  an  actual  man.  The 
reformation  of  the  heathen  religion  which  we  have 
hitherto  followed  in  fragmentary  disclosures  is 
embodied  in  an  example  and  illustrated  by  a  hero. 
Such  was  the  thought  of  that  great  patroness 
of  literature  and  philosophers,  the  Empress  Julia 
Domna,  the  wife  of  Septimus  Severus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  She  commissioned 
Philostratus,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  her  learned 
Court^  to  cany  it  out,  and  the  life  of  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana  which  we  now  possess  is  the  result  The 
occasion  of  writing  this  work  is  told  us  by  its 
author.  ^^  There  was,"  he  says,  ^'a  certain  man 
named  Damis,  who  was  well  read  in  philosophy,  a 
citizen  of  the  ancient  Ninus,  who  became  one  of 
the  disciples  of  ApoUonius,  and  wrote  the  account 

'  TzBehimer,  FaU  des  Heidenihtmty  p.  55S. 
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of  his  travels,  wherein  he  set  down  his  opinions, 
discourses,  and  predictions.  A  person  nearly  allied 
to  Damis  introduced  the  Empress  Julia  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  memoirs,  which  till  then  were  not 
known,  and  as  I  was  a  part  of  her  circle,  for  she 
encouraged  all  literary  works,  she  commanded  me 
to  transcribe  these  commentaries,  and  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  style  and  language,  for  the 
narrative  of  the  Ninevite  was  plain  but  not  elo- 
quent. To  assist  me  in  the  work  I  was  fortunate 
in  procuring  the  book  of  Maximus,  the  ^gean, 
which  contained  all  the  actions  of  ApoUonius  at 
^gae,  and  a  transcript  of  his  will,  from  which  it 
appeared  how  much  his  philosophy  was  under  the 
influence  of  a  sacred  enthusiasm.  For  credit  should 
not  be  given  to  Mseragenes,  who  has  written  four 
books  about  ApoUonius,  but  was  ignorant  of  many 
things  concerning  him.  I  have  now  explained  the 
manner  of  my  collecting  my  materials,  and  the 
care  taken  in  their  compilation.  I  trust  the  work 
may  do  honour  to  the  man  who  is  the  subject  of 
it,  and  be  of  use  to  the  lovers  of  literature,  inas- 
much as  it  will  introduce  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  things  with  which  they  were  before  unac- 
quainted."* 

Now  as  the  work  thus  undertaken  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Empress  Julia  came  out  not  dedicated 
to  her,  it  is  believed  to  have  appeared  only  after 

'  Irt/e  of  ApoUonius,    By  Philostratufi.    Berwick's   Tranfilatiou 
coxxectedy  lib.  L  ch.  3. 
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her  death,  which  took  place  by  her  own  hand  in 
the  year  217,  in  the  troubles  which  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  her  son,  Caracalla.  As  Elagabalus 
succeeded  the  next  year  after  the  short  usurpa- 
tion of  Macrinus,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
published  in  his  reign,  which  coincided  with  the 
pontificate  of  Pope  CaUistus.  At  this  time  the 
Christian  religion  was,  enjojdng  the  longest  period 
of  tranquillity,  which  occurs  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  and  which  extends  from  the  cessation 
of  the  persecution  of  Septimus  Severus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  interrupted  only  by 
the  short  interval  of  the  reign  of  Maximinus,  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  persecution  under  Decius  in 
the  year  250.  Origen  and  Tertullian  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  career,  and  Christianity  a  well-known 
religion,  and  a  force  which  was  stirring  society 
to  its  depths.  First  we  must  note  that  the  Apol- 
lonius.  of  whom  Damis  is  here  said  to  have  written 
memoirs,  had  been  already  dead  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  The  work  of  Damis,  which 
Philostratus  states  not  to  have  been  known  when 
it  was  thus  presented  to  the  Empress  Julia,  is  only 
known  to  us  now  by  the  reference  to  it  throughout 
this  work  of  Philostratus.  The  work  of  Maera- 
genes  has  perished,  but  we  learn  firom  Origen  that 
he  held  Apollonius  to  be  a  magician,  and  stated 
that  certain  philosophers  were  deceived  by  him 
through  this  art  of  his.  What  we  know  of  Apol- 
lonius from  other  sources  than  Philostratus  is  that 
in.  R 
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he  lived  in  the  first  century  and  died  in  old  age 
in  Nerva's  reign.  Origen  calls  him  both  magi- 
dan  and  philosopher.  Ludan  classes  him  with 
Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  his  model  of  an  un- 
principled impostor.  Dio  Cassius  terms  him  a 
skilful  wizard  and  magician.  With  reference  to 
the  remaining  circumstances  of  his  life  there  is 
silence.  Thus  learned  men,  considering  that  there 
is  no  guarantee  whatever  for  the  incidents  assigned 
by  Philostratus  to  ApoUonius,  are  unanimously 
agreed  that  this  pretended  life  is  a  romance,  which, 
taking  up  the  person  of  a  man  who  had  really  lived 
in  the  first  century  with  the  reputation  of  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher  and  a  magician,  puts  together, 
four  generations  after  his  death,  an  ideal  picture 
of  one  who  should  carry  out  what  the  writer  meant 
to  be  taken  for  the  ancient  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  what  was  really  the  Neopythagorean 
philosophy  as  it  had  been  constructed  by  a  cert^ 
school  in  his  own  time.  Thus  of  the  real  ApoUo- 
nius  hardly  an3rthing  is  known ;  little  notice  was 
taken  of  him  in  his  day.  The  representation  of 
him  by  Philostratus  has  no  claim  whatever  to 
historic  truth.  If  real  facts  are  mentioned  in  it, 
no  one  can  distinguish  them  from  the  fictions  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  so  that  in  nothing  can 
it  be  trusted.  The  whole  interest  lies  in  the  picture 
thus  given  us  of  the  Neopythagorean  doctrine  and 
discipline,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  was  devised  by  the  Greek  mind  as  the 
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only  efficient  means  for  the  moral  and  reli^ous 
elevation  of  man,  the  restoration  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  godsy  nay,  even  a  deification  of  human 
life.^  Accordingly,  for  what  concerns  the  person 
and  adventures  of  ApoUonius,  this  biography  is 
worthless ;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  for  what 
concerns  the  thoughts  of  learned  Greeks  bent  upon 
the  defence  of  heathenism  some  twenty  years  after 
Tertullian  had  cried  out  of  the  Christians,  "We 
are  of  yesterday,  and  yet  we  have  filled  every  place 
belongLng  to  you,  cities,  islands,  castles,  towns, 
assemblies,  your  very  camp,  your  tribes,  companies, 
palaces,  forum."  It  conveys  to  us  a  measure  of  the 
effect  which  the  Christian  Church  had  produced 
on  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  slk  generations 
after  it  had  been  first  introduced  at  Rome. 

The  biographer  begins  with  a  commendation  of 
Pythagoras,  for  throughout  lus  work  ApoUonius  is 
represented  as  embodjring  in  his  life  the  precepts 
of  that  sage,  who  had  conversed  with  the  gods  and 
had  learnt  fi*om  them  what  conduct  in  men  pleased 
and  what,  agaio,  grieved  them.  Now  whatever 
was  taught  by  Pythagoras  was  observed  as  a  law 
by  his  disciples,  who  reverenced  him  as  a  man 
come  fix>m  Jove,  and  silence  respecting  ''the 
divinity"*  was  enjoined  upon  them,  for  many 
divine  and  unspeakable  things  they  heard  which 
they  could  not  retain  and  comprehend  without 
having  first  learnt  that  ''  silence  is  understanding." 

*  ZeUer,  ▼.  136.  »  u»ip  rw  Mw.  L  i. 
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Apollonius  then  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom  with  even  a  diviner  impulse  than  P3rtha- 
goras :  he  vanquished  tyrannies,  and  he  lived  in 
times  neither  remote  nor  modern,  and  yet  he  is 
not  recognised  by  men  for  that  true  wisdom  which 
he  cultivated.  Some  have  admired  this  or  that 
action  of  his,  but  others,  knowing  that  he  con- 
versed with  the  Magi  of  Babylon,  the  Indian 
Brachmans,  and  the  Egyptian  Gymnosophists, 
impute  to  him  the  practice  of  magic,  yet  they  did 
not  so  in  the  case  of  Empedocles,  or  Pjrthagoras, 
or  Democritus,  nor  again  in  the  case  of  Plato,  much 
as  he  borrowed  from  Egyptian  priests,  arraying 
it  in  his  own  artistic  colours :  nor  did  men  impute 
magic  to  Socrates  or  Anaxagoras  on  account  of 
their  foreknowledge.  I  am  then  determined,  says 
PhUostratus,  to  give  accurately  the  history  of  the 
man,  and  the  sort  of  wisdom  in  virtue  of  which  he 
reached  to  being  considered  not  only  as  one  led  by 
a  good  genius  but  as  divine. 

He  was  bom  in  Tyana  of  Cappadocia^  of  an 
ancient  family,  aboriginally  Greek,  with  consider- 
able fortune.  Of  the  manner  of  his  birth  no  one 
should  be  ignorant.  As  his  mother  was  near  the 
time  of  his  delivery,  she  was  warned  in  a  dream  to 
go  and  gather  flowers  in  a  meadow.  When  she 
came  there,  while,  her  maidens  were  dispersed  up 
and  down  amusing  themselves  with  the  flowers, 
she  fell  asleep  on  the  grass.  Then  a  flock  of  swans, 
which  was  feeding  in  the  meadow,  formed  a  chorus 
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round  her,  and  clapping  their  wings,  as  their 
custom  is,  sung  in  unison,  whUe  all  the  time  the 
air  was  filled  with  a  gentle  zephyr.  The  singing 
of  the  birds  caused  her  to  start  out  of  sleep,  and 
at  that  moment  she  was  delivered  of  a  son.  The 
natives  of  the  place  affirm  that  at  the  instant  of 
her  delivery  a  thunderbolt  which  seemed  ready  to 
&11  on  the  ground  rose  aloft  and  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. By  this  the  gods  prefigured,  I  think, 
the  splendour  of  the  child,  his  superiority  over 
earthly  beings,  his  nearness  to  themselves,  and  the 
deeds  which  he  was  to  do. 

When  he  grew  up  and  was  capable  of  instruc- 
tion he  showed  great  strength  of  memory  and 
persevering  application.  He  used  the  Attic  dialect, 
and  never  suffered  his  speech  to  be  corrupted  by 
the  place  of  his  birth.  The  eyes  of  all  were 
attracted  by  his  beauty.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  his  father  carried  him  to  Tarsus,  and  commit- 
ted him  to  the  care  of  Euthydemus  the  Phoenician, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician.  But  though  he  liked  his 
master  he  disapproved  of  the  manners  of  the  city, 
and  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  retire  with 
his  master  to  iEgse,  a  neighbouring  town,  where  he 
found  a  tranquillity  more  adapted  to  science,  and 
studies  more  suitable  to  his  years,  as  well  as  a 
temple  of  iBsculapius,  who  sometimes  showed 
himself  to  his  votaries.  Here  he  studied  philo- 
sophy with  the  disciples  of  Plato,  Chrysippus, 
and  Aristotle.    He  heard  also  and  did  not  reject 
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the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  but  those  of  Pythagoras  he 
embraced  with  ineffitble  zeal:  and  at  sixteen 
impelled  by  some  superior  power  he  gave  himsdf 
up  to  the  Pythagorean  life.  For  his  sister  he 
obtained  from  his  fether  a  house  with  a  garden 
and  fountains  belonging  to  it  Here,  said  he,  live 
you  in  what  manner  you  please,  but  I  shall  live 
after  the  manner  of  Pythagoras.  In  accordance 
with  this  he  declined  to  eat  anything  which  had 
life,  as  being  impure,  and  making  duU  the  under- 
standing. He  lived  on  fruit  and  vegetables, 
esteeming  the  productions  of  the  earth  alone  to 
be  pure.  TVlne,  as  a  beverage  produced  from  a 
tree  good  for  men,  he  allowed  to  be  pure,  but 
thought  it  adverse  to  a  settled  state  of  mind,  as 
disturbing  the  ethereal  nature  of  the  souL  Ha\dng 
thus  purified  the  appetite,  he  went  barefoot  and 
clothed  himself  in  linen,  and  rejected  the  use  of  all 
garments  made  from  living  creatures.  He  let  his 
hair  grow,  and  Uved  in  the  temple,  all  the  officers 
of  which  were  astonished  at  his  conduct,  and 
JEsculapius  himself  once  said  to  the  priest  how 
he  had  pleasure  in  performing  cures  of  the  sick 
before  such  a  witness  as  Apollonius.  Thus  his 
£ime  spread  &r  and  wide. 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  lost  his  father,  and 
hastened  to  Tyana  to  bury  him  beside  his  mother 
with  his  own  hands.  He  divided  a  splendid 
inheritance  with  his  brother,  and  being  still  under 
age  went  back  to  ^gse,  where  he  made  the  temple 
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a  duine  of  the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  pluloso- 
phy.  When  he  came  of  full  age  he  returned  to 
Tyana^  and  ceded  the  half  of  his  patrimonial 
portion  to  his  brother,  in  the  hope  of  reforming 
him,  in  which  he  succeeded.  Most  of  the  rest  of 
his  property  he  gave  to  other  relations  who  needed 
it,  reserving  but  little  for  himselC  The  famous 
saying  of  Pythagoras,  that  a  man  should  be 
strictly  faithful  to  his  wife,  was  intended,  he 
observed,  for  others :  for  himself,  he  would  never 
marry,  nor  indulge  in  the  delights  of  love.  And 
he  practised  the  precept  of  silence  for  five  whole 
years,  though  it  was  a  great  labour  to  him,  having 
Li  to  iy  wHch  he  refeuned  ftom\«ying, 
often  provoked  to  anger,  which  he  might  not 
indulge,  often  wishing  to  censure,  which  he 
forbore. 

After  he  had  fulfilled  the  law  of  silence  he 
visited  Antioch  the  Great  and  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Daphnss  there.  And  his  mode  of  life 
in  general  is  thus  described:  At  sunrise  he  per- 
formed apart  firom  all  certain  rites  which  he  com- 
municated only  to  such  as  had  been  prepared  by 
a  four  years'  silence.  After  this,  if  it  was  a  Greek 
city,  and  its  worship  known  to  him,  he  would  call 
together  the  priests,  and  philosophise  about  the 
the  gods,  and  correct  them  if  in  anything  they 
departed  firom  the  lawful  rites.  If  the  worship 
was  foreign  and  peculiar,  he  would  inquire  who 
had   established  it,  and  for  what  purpose;   and 
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having  learnt  how  it  was  observed,  and  suggested 
anything  which  nught  appear  to  him  an  improve- 
ment, he  would  go  to  his  followers,  and  bid  them 
ask  him  any  questions  which  they  wished  to  put. 
For  it  was  his  saying  that  they  who  practised 
wisdom  as  he  did  should  at  dawn  converse  with 
the  gods,  as  day  advanced  converse  about  them, 
and  spend  the  following  time  in  things  that 
regarded  men.  When  he  had  answered  all  the 
questions  proposed  by  his  friends,  and  satisfied 
his  intercourse  with  them,  he  would  address  the 
general  multitude,  but  not  before  noon.  Then  he 
would  be  anointed  and  rubbed,  and  take  a  cold 
bath,  for  he  denounced  hot  baths  as  the  old  age 
of  men.  His  language  was  neither  swollen  nor 
affectedly  refined.  He  did  not  use  elaborate  divi- 
sions of  discourse ;  he  was  never  ironical  or  magni- 
loquent :  but  he  spoke  as  with  absolute  truth,  in 
short  and  serried  sentences,  in  proper  terms,  and 
his  words  had  a  sound  as  if  they  came  from  a 
sceptre  of  royalty.  Once  a  subtle  disputant  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  take  a  side  in  a  question. 
So  I  did,  he  replied,  when  I  was  a  youth :  but 
now,  I  do  not  investigate,  rather  I  teach  the  result 
of  my  investigation.  And  when  the  other  rejoined, 
How  will  the  wise  man  converse  ?  ^  As  a  legislator, 
he  replied ;  for  the  legislator  will  enjoin  the  multi- 
tude *to  do  what  he  is  convinced  ought  to  be  done. 

*  Compare,  "  He  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees." 
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And  thus  at  Antioch  he  converted  to  him  people 
who  were  strangers  to  all  knowledge/ 

Such  in  brief  is  the  birth,  education,  and 
manner  of  life  which  Philostratus  assigns  to 
Apc^onius,  whom  he  has  thus  conducted  to  the 
age  of  full  manhood.  He  is  in  all  this  represented 
as  the  pure  offspring  of  the  Oreek  mind,  having 
shown  qualities  such  as  Empedocles,  Democritus, 
Plato,  and  Anaxagoras  had  sho^ii  in  ages  long 
past,  but  especially  he  is  as  it  were  a  resurrection 
of  Pythagoras.  In  short,  he  is  one  whose  culture 
and  wisdom,  like  his  language,  are  eminently  and 
indigenously  Hellenic,  while  he  has  the  advantage 
of  living  exactly  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian 
era ;  for  it  is  curious  that  his  birth  coincides  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  time  with  that  of  Christ.  At 
this  point  of  his  life,  says  Philostratus,  ApoUonius 
determined  that  a  young  man  should  travel,  and 
go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  land.  The 
object  which  he  set  before  himself  was  to  visit  the 
Indian  wise  men  called  Brahmins,  and  on  his  way 
to  see  likewise  the  Magians  who  inhabited  Babylon 
and  Susa.  This  he  proposed  to  his  seven  com- 
panions, but  when  they  attempted  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose,  he  told  them,  I  have  consulted 
the  gods  and  declared  to  you  their  wiU,  to  make 
trial  of  your  courage,  whether  you  have  strength 
for  what  I  undertake ;  but  since  you  have  not  the 

^  I  have  drawn  the  preceding  account  from  the  Life  of  Philostratus^ 
bk.  L  1—16. 
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resolution  to  go,  I  bid  you  farewell  and  desire  you 
to  study  philosophy.  I  must  go  where  wisdom 
and  my  good  genius  lead  me.  And  so  sa3dng  he 
set  out  from  Antioch  with  two  servants  of  his 
family,  one  remarkable  for  the  speed,  the  other 
for  the  beauty,  of  his  writing.  In  passing  through 
the  Syrian  city  of  Ninus  he  met  with  Damis,  who 
offered  to  accompany  him,  and  mentioned  as  a 
recommendation  that  he  knew  the  Armenian, 
Persian,  Median,  and  Cadousian  languages.  My 
friend,  said  Apollonius,  I  know  them  all,  though 
I  have  learnt  none;  and  when  Damis  stood  in 
amaze,  he  continued :  Do  not  wonder  if  I  know 
all  the  languages  of  men,  for  I  know  also  their 
secret  thoughts.®  Upon  this  Damis  adored  him, 
considering  him  a  deity,  and  henceforth  foUowed 
bin,  remembering  J'  Coring  up  bi.  ™don,. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  in  his  travels 
Apollonius  used  this  assumed  gift  of  foreign 
tongues,  for  he  is  nearly  always  described  as 
conversing  either  with  foreigners  who  understood 
Greek,  or  by  means  of  an  interpreter. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  this  journey  a 
description  of  Babylon,  as  if  it  subsisted  still  in 
the  grandeur  which  Herodotus  saw;  and  of  its 
king,  who  appears  as  a  great  monarch,  and  honours 
the  philosopher.  But  of  the  Magi  we  only  hear 
that  Apollonius  saw  and  conversed  with  them, 

*  Compare  John  iL  25—"  He  needed  not  that  any  shotild  bear 
witness  about  man,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man." 
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upon  which  he  gives  this  judgment:    They  are 

wise,  but  not  in  all  things.     Ailer  sta3dng  eight 

months  with  the  E[ing  of  Babylon,  Bardanes,  he 

is  sent  forward  with  great  honour  to  the  Indian 

king,  Phraotes,  and  passing  the  Indus  arrives  at 

Taxila.     He  finds  this  sovereign  a  philosopher, 

living  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  prizing  his 

friends  more  than  his  treasures.     like  ApoUonius, 

he  ate  only  vegetables.   He  had  also  the  advantage 

erf  speaking  Greek  perfectly,  and  loving  Grecian 

literature.     After  an  interval  of  three  days  spent 

in  philosophic  conversations,  Phraotes  sends  him 

forward  with  costly  gifts  of  precious  stones,  and 

a  letter  to  the  Indian  wise  men,  in  which  he  said, 

ApoUonius,  the  wisest  of  men,  deems  you  wiser 

tlian  himself  and  is  come  to  learn  what  you  can 

teU  him.     Send  him  forth,  therefore,  instructed  in 

ail  your  knowledge,  for  nothing  of  it  will  perish, 

nnce  he  speaks  better  than  all  other  men,  and 

remembers  what  he  knows.     I  pass  over  all  the 

strange    stories    inserted    in    this   journey  from 

Antioch  to  the  land  beyond  the  Ganges,  in  order 

to  bring  ApoUonius  at  once  to  the  object  of  his 

travels,  the  seat  of  the  wise  men  of  India.    As 

after  many  days'  journey  in  a  land  teeming  with 

wonders  he  approaches  within  a  furlong  of  the 

hill  where  they  dwelt,  a  very  dark  Indian  youth 

appeared,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  golden  anchor, 

the  symbol  of   the    herald's    sacred   office,   and 

addressing  ApoUonius  in  Greek,  while  he  passed 
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the  Others  by,  Leave  these,-  he  said,  here,  but  come 
thou  as  thou  art^  for  it  is  They  who  command. 
In  this  Apollonius  recognised  the  Pythagorean 
Ipse  dixitj  and  followed  rejoicing. 

The  Indian  sages  are  described  as  having  a 
sort  of  enchanted  dwelling  upon  a  hill  rising  out 
of  a  plain  to  the  height  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
defended  on  all  sides  by  rocks.  Here  they  cover 
themselves  with  clouds,  or  disclose  themselves  at 
pleasure,  open  or  shut  the  vessels  of  the  winds  and 
rains,  which  they  dispense  to  India.  '  Apollonius 
approaching  sees  statues  not  only  of  the  Indian 
and  Egyptian  gods,  but  likewise  of  Minerva, 
Apollo,  and  Bacchus,  and  these  too  worshipped 
with  Hellenic  rites.  I  saw,  he  says,  the  Brahmins 
living  upon  the  earth,  and  yet  not  on  it,  fortified 
without  walls,  possessing  nothing  and  yet  possess- 
ing all  things.  larchas,  the  chief  of  the  wise  men, 
with  his  seventeen  companions,  receives  ApoUonius 
with  great  honour,  saluting  him  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  giving  him  forthwith  an  instance  of 
his  knowledge  by  stating  that  the  letter  of  recom- 
mendation which  Apollonius  had  not  yet  shown 
was  deficient  in  a  delta.  While  Apollonius  is  in 
amazement  at  this  knowledge,  larchas  asks  him, 
What  is  your  opinion  of  us  ?  That,  he  replies,  is 
plain  from  my  coining  to  see  you,  which  no  one 
of  my  countrymen  -hitherto  has  done.  I  esteem 
your  knowledge  greater  and  more  divine  than  my 
own,  and  if  I  should  learn  nothing  from  you,  I 
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should  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
have  nothing  to  teach  me.     Upon  this  larchas  in 
clear  distinct  order  gives  him  the  history  of  his 
family,  of  his  past  life,  and  his  journey  thither. 
And  when  Apollonius,  in^spite  of  his  knowledge  of 
men's  thoughts,  is  astonished  at  this,  larchas  says, 
You  too  are  a  sharer  of  this  wisdom,  but  not  yet 
in  its  completeness.    Teach  me  then,  he  replies, 
all  wisdom.     That  I  will,  replies  larchas,  without 
stint,  for  it  is  wiser  to  communicate  than  invidi- 
ously to  conceal  what  ought  to  be  known.     In 
further  conversation  larchas  says.  Propose  what 
question  you  please,  for  you  are  come  to  men  who 
know  all  things.     What,  asks  Apollonius,  is  your 
opinion  of  the  soul?    The  same,  replied  larchas, 
which  Pythagoras  delivered  to  you,  and  we  to 
the  Egyptians.     And  he  proceeds  to  enforce  and 
illustrate  by  his  own  pre-existence  in  the  King 
Ganges,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Thus  it  is  plain  that  Philostratus  represents  his 
hero  in  the  character  of  a  Pythagorean  as  recur- 
ring to  the  Brahmins  of  India  because  he  esteems 
them  the  fountain-head  of  that  wisdom  which 
Pythagoras    received    immediately    indeed    from 
Egypt,   but    ultimately  from  them  through    an 
Ethiopian  colony.     And  the  purpose  of  his  visit 
is  to  compare  his  own  doctrine  as  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  with  theirs,  and  if  necessary  to  enlarge 
it,  or  at  any  rate  to  confirm  it  by  conference  with 
those  who  held  it  at  its  original  source.    Now  he 
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is  said  to  remain  four  months  with  the  wise  men, 
and  to  hold  innumerable  conversations  with  them, 
and  to  be  initiated  in  all  the  secrets  of  their 
science.  The  most  important  matter  which  we 
learn  from  the  thirty-five  chapters  in  which  Philo- 
stratus  describes  this  intercourse,  is  the  account  of 
the  constitution  of  the  world.  Apollonius,  being 
bidden  to  ask  any  question,  inquires  how  the 
world  was  composed.  They  reply,  Of  five  elements, 
the  fifth  being  ether,  whence  the  gods  have  their 
generation,  for  whatever  things .  breathe  air  are 
mortal,  but  whatever  breathe  ether  are  immortal 
and  divine.  Which  element  then  existed  first? 
All  together,  replies  larchas,  for  that  which  lives 
is  not  produced  by  parts.  Is  then  the  world  a 
living  thing  ?  Yes,  for  it  produces  all  things  alive. 
Is  it  then  feminine,  or  both  male  and  female  ?  It 
is  both,  for  by  an  act  of  self-coalescence  it  performs 
the  functions  both  of  father  and  mother  in  the 
generation  of  that  which  lives,  and  is  more  ardently 
fond  of  itself  than  other  things  having  life  of  each 
other.  This  love  it  is  which  harmonises  and  unites 
it.  And  as  in  a  living  thing  its  movement  and 
the  mind  which  is  in  it,  the  source  of  its  impulses, 
perform  the  work  of  hands  and  feet,  so  we  consider 
the  parts  of  the  world  through  its  mind  to  be 
capable  of  providing  what  is  needed  for  all  its 
productions.  And  even  the  calamities  arising  firom 
drought  happen  according  to  this  mind,  as  punish- 
ments for  human  depravity.  And  this  living  thing 
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is  ruled  not  by  one  hand  but  by  hands  which 
none  can  count  or  express,  and  in  spite  of  its  size 
is  obedient  and  docile.  It  may  further  be  likened 
to  a  great  Egjrptian  merchant  ship,  with  many 
compartments,  many  pilots,  under  the  command 
of  one,  the  oldest  and  wisest,  many  skilful  sidlors 
and  armed  combatants.  We  may  consider  the 
world  in  the  likeness  of  this  ship.  The  chief  and 
most  conspicuous  place  is  to  be  assigned  to  Grod, 
the  progenitor  of  this  living  thing,  and  next  under 
him  to  the  deities  who  direct  its  parts.  And  here 
we  assent  to  the  poets  when  they  tell  us  that  there 
are  many  gods  in  heaven  and  in  the  sea  and  in 
the  springs  and  rivers,  and  likewise  about  the 
earth,  and  some  too  under  the  earth.  But  that 
place  imder  the  earth,  if  such  a  place  exists,  which 
they  describe  as  full  of  horror  and  the  abode  of 
corruption,  let  us  separate  from  our  conception  of 
the  ordered  world.^ 

Now  we  have  been  told  that  Apollonius  in  his 
diet  avoided  wine,  as  disturbing  the  ether  of  the 
souL  Thus  he  viewed  the  human  soul  as  sharing 
that  fifth  element  which  the  Indians  said  that  the 
gods  breathed.  Again,  Apollonius  especially  loves 
to  converse  with  larchas  on  the  subject  of  fore- 
knowledge, larchas  highly  praises  him  for  this, 
and  says,  ^'  They  who  take  pleasure  in  the  art  of 
divination  become  by  it  divine,  and  work  for 
men's  salvation.     For  I  consider  that  man  most 

•  BL  iii  34,  35. 
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happy  and  equal  in  power  to  the  Delphic  god  who 
possesses  in  himself  the  power  of  foreknowing  and 
foretelling  to  others  ignorant  of  it  what  we  learn 
by  approaching  the  oracles.  And  since  the  art  of 
divination  enjoins  all  who  consult  the  oracle  to  go 
thither  with  pure  hearts,  or  orders  them  to  depart, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  who  wishes  to  know  the 
secrets  of  futurity  should  keep  himself  pure,  should 
have  no  stain  upon  his  soul,  no  scars  of  sins  upon 
his  mind.  Thus  he  foresees  the  future  through 
understanding  himself  and  the  tribunal  of  his  own 
breast.  And  so  his  oracles  will  be  more  true  and 
pure.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  you  should 
possess  this  kind  of  knowledge,  who  have  so  great 
a  portion  of  ether  in  your  soul,"  the  ether,  that  is, 
which  is  the  substance  of  the  gods.  It  is  in  full 
accordance  with  this  tenet  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
soul  that  when  ApoUonius  asked  the  Indians  whom 
they  esteemed  themselves  to  be,  larchas  replied, 
Gods.  But  for  what  reason  ?  Because  we  are  good 
men :  an  answer  which  Apollonius  thought  so  full 
of  wisdom  that  he  cited  it  afterwards  to  Domitian. 
Why,  said  the  accuser  then  to  him,  do  men  call 
thee  god?  Because,  he  replied,  every  man  that 
is  deemed  good  is  honoured  with  the  name 
of  god.  And  when  the  Indians  take  leave  of 
him  they  assure  him  that  he  would  be  con- 
sidered a  god  not  only  after  his  death  but  during 
his  life.io 

^^  See  bk.  L  8 ;  ilL  42 ;  iiL  18 ;  viiL  5  ;  ill.  50. 
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In  fact  the  passages  we  have  thus  cited  con- 
cerning the  constitution  of  the  world,  the  gods, 
and  the  human  soul,  and  its  capacity  of  knowing 
the  truth  and  future  things,  contain  the  kernel  of 
the  whole  Neopythagorean  philosophy,  in  which 
the  pre-existence  and  transmigration  of  souls,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul's  substance  and  its  identity 
with  the  substance  both  of  the  supreme  God  and 
the  particular  gods,  and  the  right  therefore  of  the 
good  man  who  lives  according  to  this  nature  of 
the  soul  to  be  called  god,  cohere  together.  "  If  ^^ 
the  essential  nature  of  the  divinity  is  immortal 
and  imperishable  being,  it  is  especially  in  the 
immortal  essense  of  the  human  soul  that  the 
relationship  of  the  human  nature  with  the  divine 
is  manifested.  Hence  every  human  life  has  a  certain 
share  in  the  divine  being :  but  as  only  the  purest 
nature  of  light  and  an  all-embracing  knowledge 
in  union  with  the  highest  clearness  of  conscious- 
ness can  be  attributed  to  the  deity  itself,  it  follows 
in  this  philosophy  that  whoever  is  conscious  to 
himself  in  a  high  degree  of  the  immortal  nature  of 
the  soul  and  of  his  own  being  before  the  present 
life,  wiU  likewise  in  the  same  high  degree  partici- 
pate in  the  divine  being.*' 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  life  and  character 
of  Apollonius  in  the  description  of  Philostratus, 
and  the  motive  power  of  that  reform  in  heathen- 
dom which  he  is  supposed  to  work.    This  too 

^  BauTi  Apottonntt'und  Cftmftit. 
IDL  8 
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explains,  if  it  does  not  justify,  his  syncretistic 
worship  of  all  deities  in  all  temples,  ^Hhe^^  various 
forms  of  the  gods  in  the  polytheistic  religion  being 
so  many  various  symbols  of  the  one  divine  being." 

But  the  Indian  sages  unite  power  with  know- 
ledge, and  ApoUonius,  before  he  leaves,  witnesses 
their  miracles.  Thus  a  mother  comes  to  intercede 
for  her  son,  who  is  possessed  by  a  lying  wicked 
demon,  upon  which  one  of  the  sages  takes  a  letter 
from  his  bosom,  which  he  gives  to  the  mother, 
and  tells  her  that  it  will  command  the  spirit  to 
reUnquish  his  hold.  Again,  a  lame  inan  recove« 
by  touch  the  use  of  his  limb,  and  a  blind  man  his 
sight. 

Finally,  ApoUonius  having  had  communicated 
to  him  all  their  public  and  their  most  secret 
knowledge,  takes  leave  of  larchas  and  the  other 
sages,  and  sends  back  to  them  the  camels  which 
they  had  lent  him,  thanking  them  for  the.  wisdom 
yrhich  they  had  bestowed  on  him  in  showing  him 
the  path  to  heaven,  and  promising  to  impart  this 
to  the  Greeks,  as  if  they  were  present  with  him. 
And  so  by  the  Indus,  Babylon,  Ninus,  and  Antioch, 
after  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  where  he 
instructs  the  priests  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and 
explains  the  meaning  of  its  symbolical  statue,  he 
sets  sail  for  Ionia,  amid  the  applause  and  saluta- 
tion of  all  who  esteemed  and  valued  wisdom. 

Here  is  completed  the  first  stage  of  the  public 

»  Baur. 
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life  of  Apollonius,  in  which  oney  who  is  described 
as  more  devoted  to  wisdom  than  even  Pjtha^ras 
waSy  having  formed  his  youth  upon  the  model 
of  his  master,  visits  the  fountain-head  of  that 
knowledge  whence  the  master  drew.  He  treats 
the  Indian  wise  men  with  a  certiun  reverence,  but 
he  finds  and  they  recognise  his  wisdom  to  be 
identical  with  their  own.  He  does  not  then  receive 
anything  new  from  them,  but  is  as  it  were  con- 
firmed in  the  knowledge  of  possessing  the  same 
wisdom  with  them.  He  is  honoured  by  the  kings 
of  Babylon  and  India  as  the  true  representative  of 
the  highest  civilisation,  which  belongs  to  Greece. 
And  so  he  comes  back  to  his  native  land  to 
dispense  wisdom  to  his  countrymen  as  a  public 
teacher,  and  with  it  everywhere  to  strengthen, 
correct,  ^.ud  encourage  the  public  womhip,  as  it 
is  celebrated  in  the  rites  of  the  various  gods,  in 
all  which  he  is  a  perfect  master. 

To  this  public  life  of  Apollonius  as  a  teacher 
three  books  are  given  by  Philostratus,  in  which  he 
is  made  to  traverse  the  whole  fioman  empire.  The 
effects  of  his  wisdom  are  seen  in  promoting  piety 
and  worahip  everywhere  in  public  life,  in  coirect- 
ing  and  improving  the  private  life  of  all  whom  he 
meets,  in  braving  tyranny  in  the  bad  emperors, 
Nero  and  Domitian,  in  advising  and  preparing  for 
sovereignty  good  emperors,  such  as  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  Nerva,  in  a  continual  foreknowledge 
of  future  events,  whether  concerning  the  Roman 
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State,  or  his  own  life,  and  in  working  miracles, 
especially  such  as  consist  in  detecting  and  expel- 
ling evil  spirits.  He  is  accompanied  not  only  by 
Damis,  who  never  leaves  him,  but  by  a  number  of 
disciples. 

He  begins  by  residing  at  Ephesus  for  some 
time,  where  ambassadors  from  the  surrounding 
cities  wait  upon  him,  esteeming  him  ^Hhe  guide 
of  life,"  and  the  adviser  in  the  erection  of  altars 
and  statues.  THe  chief  act  which  he  performs  at 
Ephesus  is  that  when  the  plague  has  made  its  way 
there,  he,  being  at  Smyrna,  transports  himself  in 
a  moment  thither.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,^'  he 
collected  all  the  people  together  and  said  to  them. 
Be  not  afraid,  for  I  will  this  day  put  a  stop  to  the 
disease.  Saying  this  he  carried  the  people  of  all 
ages  to  the  theatre  where  now  stands  the  statue 
of  the  Averter.  Here  they  beheld  an  old  man 
begging  alms,  who  had  a  strange  way  of  winking 
with  his  eyes.  He  had  a  wallet  in  his  hand  in 
which  he  carried  crusts  of  bread.  He  was  clad  in 
rags  and  had  a  most  squalid  appearance.  Apol- 
lonius  bade  the  Ephesians  surround  him  and  pelt 
him  with  stones.  They  were  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  killing  a  stranger  in  so  wretched  a 
plight,  for  at  this  time  the  poor  man  appeared  in 
the  act  of  supplication,  and  doing  all  he  could  to 
excite  their  compassion.  But  Apollonius,  unmoved 
by  this,  insisted  that  what  he  commanded  should 

"  Bk.  iv.  10. 
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be  executed,  and  bid  them  not  let  him  escape. 
When  some  of  the  by-standers  began  to  throw 
stones,  he  who  lately  appeared  only  capable  of 
winking  with  his  eyes,  darted  them  flaming  with 
fire  and  fury.  Hence  the  Ephesians  saw  that  he 
was  a  demon,  and  continued  pelting  him  with 
stones  till  they  piled  a  heap  over  his  head.  Where- 
upon, a  pause  ensuing,  Apollonius  ordered  the 
stones  to  be  removed,  that  all  might  see  the  wild 
beast  they  had  destroyed.  But,  lo,  what  they 
thought  was  destroyed  had  made  its  escape,  and 
a  dog  like  one  of  the  Molossian  breed,  but  as  big 
as  the  largest  lion,  appeared  when  the  stones  were 
taken  away,  vomiting  foam  as  madmen  do.  Now 
the  statue  of  the  Averter,  Hercules,  was  erected 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  spectre  was  stoned. 

Apollonius  now  travels  into  Greece,  visiting  on 
his  way  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  whose  ghost  appears 
to  him  as  a  shape  of  ineffable  beauty,  and  tells 
him  among  other  charges  to  warn  people  against 
diBcontinuing  religious  ceremonies.  At  Athens  the 
philosophers  welcome  him  with  delight,  and  ten 
young  men  declare  that  they  were  just  on  the 
point  of  sailing  to  Ionia  to  meet  him.  Finding 
the  Athenians  much  given  to  reli^ous  worship,  he 
made  sacrifices  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  wherein 
he  specified  the  kind  of  offering  best  suited  to  each 
god,  and  the  precise  hour  of  day  or  night  when 
they  should  sacrifice,  offer  libations,   or  pray.^* 

w  BL  iv.  19. 
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Here  among  his  auditors  was  a  youth  whom  he 
flBw  to  be  posBcsBed  by  a  demon,  though  the  youA 
knew  it  not.  And  when  Apollonius  fixed  his  eyea 
upon  him,  the  spectre  broke  out  into  cries  of  fear 
and  anger  like  diose  who  are  racked,  and  swore 
that  he  would  depart  out  of  the  youth,  and  never 
again  enter  into  another,  Apollonius  rebuked  him 
as  a  master  does  a  cunning,  saucy,  insolent  shive^ 
and  commanded  him  to  come  out,  and  ^ve  a 
ifisible  sign  of  his  departure.  Upon  tihis  the  demon 
said,  I  will  overthrow  a  certain  statue,  to  which  he 
pointed.  The  statue  first  shook  and  then  fell,  upon 
which  the  people  shouted  with  joy.  The  young 
man  having  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  he  recovered 
fi^m  a  dream  tiimed  to  his  right  mind,  and  fol- 
lowed henceforth  the  rule  and  mann»  of  life 
which  Apollonius  led. 

Apollonius  visited  all  the  temples  of  Grreece, 
attended  by  his  disdpks,  and  the  priests  whom  he 
instructed,  and  his  biognq>her  says,  '^His  words 
were  collected  as  in  goblets,  out  of  which  all  who* 
would  quenched  their  thirst."  When  at  Olympia 
he  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  temple  discoursing 
iqK)n  wisdom  and  fortitude  and  temperance  and 
all  virtues,  striking  all  men  with  wonder  not  at 
his  thoughts  only,  but  at  the  forms  of  their  expres- 
sion.^* At  Corinth  he  meets  with  the  famous 
Cynic  philosopher,  Demetrius,  who  felt  for  him  the 

^  Compare,  ^'  Never  man  spoke  as  this  Man ;"  and  John  viL  57, 
''  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  nnto  Me  and  diink." 
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reverence  which  Antisthenes  felt  for  Socrates,  and 
he  delivered  Menippas,  a  friend  of  Demetriofl, 
firom  a  ghoul,  who  appeared  to  be  a  beautiful 
woman.  The  youth  was  on  the  point  of  martying 
her,  but  ApoUonius  presenting  himself  at  the 
marriage-feast,  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  the  cup* 
bearers  and  cooks  vanished  at  his  bidding  into  air, 
whereupon  the  phantom  appeared  as  in  tears,  and 
besought  him  not  to  torment  her,  nor  force  her  to 
confess  who  she  was.  But  ApoUonius  was  per- 
emptory, and  compelled  her  to  confess  that  she 
was  a  ghoul  feeding  on  human  bodies,  and  Menip- 
pus,  being  delivered  firom  her,  became  his  disciple, 
and  followed  in  his  train.^^ 

From  Sparta  and  Crete,  which  he  visited 
warned  by  a  dream,  ApoUonius  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  this  he  did  at  the  moment  when  Nero 
was  banishing  the  philosophers.  The  peril  was  so 
great  that  at  Aricia  ApoUonius  was  met  by  a 
fugitive  phUosopher,  who  warned  him  not  to  go 
on.  And  here  out  of  his  thirty-four  companions 
aU  but  eight  deserted  him.  With  the  rest  he 
entered  Rome.  And  he  remained  there  a  con- 
siderable time,  pubUcly  practising  and  teaching 
phUosophy  in  ^ite  of  Nero,  and  visiting  the 
temples,  which  the  Consul  Telesinus,  attracted  and 
subdued  by  his  conversation,  authorised  him  to 
do.     In  vain  did  Tigellinus  attempt  to  daunt  him; 

^*  Bk.  iy.  p.  26.   fi  fdefMi  fdi/ro  fi^  j3atfay/^fiy  auro.    Compare 
Mark  ▼.  7 — o^x/^m  at  rh¥  0fiy,  /in  fM  pacavhjig. 
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the  evil  minister  of  Nero  was  quelled  in  spite  of 
himself  by  the  divine  knowledge  of  the  philoso- 
pher, and  not  wishing  to  contend  with  God,  Go, 
he  said,  where  thou  wilt,  for  thou  art  too  great  to 
be  subject  to  me.  That  he  had  reason  to  say  this 
appears  from  what  follows.  A  girl  died  on  the  eve 
of  her .  marriage,  and  the  intended  bridegroom 
followed  the  bier  weeping,  and  all  Rome  wept 
with  him,  for  she  was  of  a  consular  family.  Now 
Apollonius  happening  to  meet  the  funeral  proces- 
sion. Set  down,  said  he,  the  bier,  for  I  will  dry  up 
the  tears  which  you  are  shedding  for  the  maid. 
Upon  which  he  asked  her  name.  Now  the  specta- 
tors thought  he  was  going  to  pronounce  a  funeral 
oration  over  her.  But  all  he  did  was  to  touch  her, 
and  uttering  something  in  a  low  tone  of  voice 
wakened  the  maid  from  that  seeming  death.  She 
immediately  began  to  speak,  and  returned  to  her 
father's  house,  as  Alcestis  of  old  when  recalled 
to  life  by  Hercules.  When  the  relations  offered 
Apollonius  150,000  drachmae,  he  added  this  to  her 
dowry.  "  Now  whether  he  found  in  her  a  spark  of 
life,  which  those  who  attended  her  did  not  see,  or 
whether,  when  the  soul  had  departed,  he  kindled 
it  afresh  and  brought  it  back,  neither  I  nor  the 
by-standers  can  tell."^^ 

All  this  purports  to  have  taken  place  just  at 
the  time  when  Nero  was  persecuting  the^Chiis- 

^^  Bk.  iv.  45.    All  have  been  struck  with  the  imitation  here  of 
the  raising  the  widow  of  Nairn's  son. 
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tians,  before  his  visit  to  Greece.  But  when  he 
published  on  edict  forbidding  the  philosophers  to 
remain  in  Rome,  Apollonius  left  it,  and  went, 
accompanied  by  his  disciples,  into  Spain.  From 
Spain  he  went  to  Africa,  Tuscany,  and  Sicily. 
And  here  at  Catana  he  asked  his  disciples.  Is 
mythology  any  real  thing?  And  answering  his 
own  question  he  preferred  to  it  the  fables  of  JEsop 
as  being  more  adapted  to  convey  wisdom.  For 
heroic  fables,  which  make  the  matter  of  poetry, 
corrupt  the  hearers  by  introducing  absurd  amours, 
incestuous  marriages,  blasphemies  against  the  gods, 
devouring  children,  unbecoming  stratagems  and 
disputes.  These  being  represented  as  realities, 
invite  the  lover,  the  jealous  man,  the  miser  and 
the  ambitious,  to  carry  them  out  in  life.^®  From 
Sicily  he  passed  over  to  Greece,  and  on  the  way 
having  sailed  prosperously  in  a  certain  vessel,  he 
said.  Let  us  leave  the  ship,  for  it  is  nottgood  to 
sail  in  her  to  Achaia.  Only  those  who  knew  him 
took^  note  of  his  words,  and  followed  him  into 
another  ship.  The  one  he  left  presently  afterwards 
foundered.  He  passed  the  winter  in  the  various 
temples  of  Greece,  visiting  the  several  cities,  and 
dispensing  praise  and  blame  as  he  saw  them  to  be 
required.  He  pursued  his  journey  into  Egypt  in 
the  spring,  where,  says  his  biographer,  as  he  dis- 
embarked from  the  ship  at  Alexandria,  the  people 
looked  upon  him  as  a  god,  and  made  way  for  him 

»  Bk.  V.  14. 
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in  the  narrow  streets,  as  is  done  for  those  who 
carry  sacred  things.  Here  he  fell  in  with  Ves- 
pasian, and  being  consulted  by  him,  strongly 
advised  him  to  assume  the  empire.  Vespasian 
accepted  his  advice,  treated  him  with  great  reve- 
rence, and  wished  to  be  accompanied  by  him ;  but 
he  excused  himself  as  having  a  great  desire  to 
compare  the  Egyptian  wisdom  with  die  Indian, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  visit  the  Gynmosophists, 
and  to  drink  of  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Leaving 
then  twenty  of  his  disciples  at  Alexandria,  he  took 
liie  other  ten,  after  warning  them  that  life  is  a 
contest  for  victoiy,  as  is  shown  in  the  Olympic, 
Delphic,  and  Corinthian  games,  and  ascended  the 
river  with  them.  No  city,  or  temple,  or  sacred 
npot  in  Egypt  was  passed  by  unobserved,  but  in 
continual  conversations  on  sacred  subjects  an 
interchange  of  knowledge  took  place,  and  the  boat 
in  which  Apollonius  sailed  resembled  a  sacred 
galley  carrying  pilgrims  to  a  shrine. 

The  interview  of  Apollonius  with  the  Ethio- 
pian Gymnosophists  is  described  at  great  length. 
They  Uved  on  a  smaU  rising  ground  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  were  further  surpassed 
in  wisdom  by  the  Indians  than  they  themselves 
surpassed  the  Egyptians.  And  the  assurance  of 
this,  obtained  by  actual  intercourse,  seems  to  be 
the  fruit  which  we  are  intended  to  suppose  that 
Apollonius  sought  after  in  his  long  journey  to 
them.     Thus  their  chief,  Thespesion,  in  a  lengthy 
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discoaiBe  recommended  to  him  the  independence 
and  freedom  from  care  wluch  their  philosophy 
secured,  and  tried  thereby  to  incline  him  to  their 
simplidty  and  rude  mode  of  life.  Apollonius  in 
reply  told  them  that  being  older  than  them  all, 
except  Thespeson,  he  had  not  come  thither  to 
take  them  as  counsellors  of  his  life,  having  already 
diosen  his  mode  of  life  according  to  the,  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras^  who  in  his  unspeakable  wisdom 
knew  not  only  what  he  was,  but  what  he  had 
been.  They  had  formerly  instructed  Pythagoras 
in  his  philosophy,  haying  themselves  derived  it 
from  the  Indians ;  but  he  had  seen  it  in  its  source, 
and  had  gone  to  the  Indians  rather  than  to  them, 
"as  men  of  sublimer  genius,  living  in  a  purer 
atmosphere,  and  next,  as  holding  truer  opinions 
respecting  nature  and  the  godi,  by  reason  of  being 
nearer  heaven,  and  the  fountain  of  an  etherial  and 
vivifying  substance."  Such  men  best  knew  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  ^^  of  whose  generation  that 
which  is  immortal  and  immutable  is  the  source."  ^^ 
The  Indians,  he  fiirther  told  them,  ^^  having  in- 
structed me  in  all  those  points  of  their  wisdom 
which  I  thought  of  service  to  me,  I  do  not  forget 
my  instructors,  and  I  go  about  teaching  what  I 
have  heard  from  them,  and  I  may  be  of  service  to 
you,  if  you  send  me  forth  acquainted  with  all  you 
know,  for  I  should  never  cease  imparting  it  myself 
to  the  Greeks  and  writing  it  to  the  Indians."    He 

^*  Bk.  vi.  11.    ^c  TO  A^dfarSf  n  xaf  ayivnirov  T/iyai  yiAstug* 
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then  reproached  them  that  while  the  Greeks  repre- 
sented their  gods  only  in  a  noble  and  beautiful 
shape,  they  made  them  ridiculous  and  unseemly 
by  figuring  them  as  beasts.  Thespesion  replied 
that  the  Egyptians  dared  not  venture  to  give  any 
forms  to  the  gods,  but  represented  them  only  in 
s3anbols  and  allegories,  that  they  might  be  more 
venerable.  Apollonius  retorted  by  asking  what 
there  could  be  symbolical  or  venerable  in  a  dog, 
an  ibis,  or  a  goat. 

Apollonius  thus  quitted  the  Egyptian  Gyamo- 
sophists  in  full  assurance  that  the  wisdom  of  Egypt 
possessed  nothing  which  he  as  a  Pythagorean  had 
to  learn.  This  was  in  the  year  70,  and  on  his 
return  he  had  a  correspondence  with  Titus,  who 
had  just  taken  Jerusalem,  and  by  his  invitation 
visited  him  at  Tarsus.  He  gave  Titus  much  the 
same  advice  as  to  his  government,  and  with  the 
same  assumption  of  superiority,  as  he  had  given 
to  his  father,  Vespasian. 

These,  says  the  biographer,  were  the  countries 
which  Apollonius  visited  in  his  ardour  to  give  and 
receive  instruction.  He  made  no  further  journeys 
to  nations  unvisited  before,  but  he  continued  to 
visit  Phoenicians,  lonians,  and  Italians,  ever  re- 
maining consistent  with  himself:  and  hard  as  it 
is  to  know  oneself  I  esteem  it  harder  for  the  wise 
man  to  remain  always  like  himself.  For  that  man 
will  make  no  improvement  on  the  corrupt  minds 
of  others  who  has  not  first  so  ordered  himself  by 
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discipline  as  not  to  change.  Then,  after  giving 
certain  anecdotes  respecting  his  life  at  different 
times,  he  concluded  this  whole  period  with  saying, 
"Such  were  the  deeds  of  the  man  in  behalf  of 
temples  and  cities  and  peoples,  the  dead,  or  the 
sick ;  *8uch  his  intercourse  with  the  wise  and  the 
foolish,  and  with  emperors  who  made  him  their 
counsellor  in  virtue."^ 

The  seventh  book  of  Philostratus  opens  a  new 
period  in  the  life  of  ApoUonius.  He  had  visited 
the  Indian  wise  men  in  early  manhood,  and  the 
Ethiopian  wise  men  in  the  fuU  maturity  of.  age, 
only  to  find  his  doctrine  identical  with  that  of  the 
former  and  superior  to  that  of  the  latter.  The 
meaning  of  this  obviously  is,  that  the  Greek  wisdom 
and  culture  which  he  carried  in  his  person  found 
nothing  outside  of  Greece  to  surpass  or  compete 
with  it.  And  he  as  representing  it  has  traversed 
the  Roman  empire  from  end  to  end,  blending 
philosophy  with  religion,  and  by  his  encourage- 
ment of  every  rite  and  worship  proclaiming  and^ 
enforcing  the  practical  identity  of  the  one  divine 
power  which  they  expressed.  He  has  everywhere 
been  received  with  honour,  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
wisdom  and  the  restorer  of  religion.  The  priests 
crowd  to  hear  his  instructions ;  the  yoimg  attend 
upon  his  steps;  he  rescues  victims  from  evil  spirits; 
'  he  foresees  dangers  and  avoids  them.  He  braves 
Nero  in  his  persecuting  mood,  but  departs  im- 

»  Bk.vL43. 
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scathed.  He  selects,  as  it  were,  and  places  Vespasian 
and  Titus  upon  the  throne.  One  thing  only  remainB. 
All  things  have  hitherto  prospered  with  him.  He 
has  not  yet  suffered.  But  his  biographer  recognises 
that,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  suffering  is  necessary. 
He  considers  that  the  conduct  of  philosophers  under 
despotic  governments  is  the  truest  touchstone  of 
their  character.^^  And  the  tyranny  of  Domitian 
is  to  furnish  Apollonius  with  the  opportunity  of 
bearing  witness  for  his  principles. 

Apollonius,  then,  having  fallen  under  the  sus- 
picion of  Domitian,  when  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  persecuted  the  philosophers,  is  cited  to 
Home.  But  he  goes  at  once,  and  his  old  Mend 
the  Cynic,  Demetrius,  whom  he  meets  on  the  way 
at  Puteoli,  in  vain  attempts  to  finghten  him  from 
appearing  before  the  emperor  to  answer  the  charge 
of  conspiring  against  him.  ApoUonius  pursues  his 
way,  attended  only  by  Damis,  reaches  Rome,  and 
is  put  into  prison,  where,  with  unbroken  equa- 
nimity, he  consoles  the  various  fellow-prisoners. 
In  due  time  he  is  brought  before  Domitian,  at 
first  privately;  he  answers  fearlessly,  but  is  treated 
with  great  contumely,  has  his  beard  and  hair 
shaven,  and  is  sent  back  to  prison  among  the 
lowest  malefactors.  While  thus  in  fetters,  to  show 
Damis  that  he  can  at  any  moment  deUver  himself 
he  withdraws  his  leg  from  the  chain,  saying,  You 
see  the  liberty  which  I  enjoy.     Then,  said  Damis, 

a  Bk.  viL  1. 
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lie  first  understood  that  the  nature  of  Apollonios 
was  divine  and  superior  to  man;  for  without  offer^ 
ing  sacrifice — how  could  he  in  a  priscm?— rwithont 
praying,  without  uttering  a  word,  he  mocked  at 
his  fetters,  and  replacing  the  leg  therein  resumed 
the  demeanour  of  a  prisoner.  At  length,  his  public 
trial  being  appointed,  Apollonius  dismisses  Damis, 
bidding  him  travel  to  Puteoli  by  land,  salute 
Demetrius,  and  there,  he  said,  you  will  see  me. 
What  I  alive,  said  Damis,  or  how?  Apollonius 
laughed  and  answered.  Alive  in  my  opinion,  but 
in  yours  raised  fi*om  the  dead.  Damis  says  that 
after  this  he  set  out  much  against  his  will,  doubtful 
between  hope  and  fear,  and  not  knowing  whether 
Apollonius  would  be  saved  or  perish.  Arriving 
at  Puteoli  on  the  third  day  he  heard  of  a  violent 
storm  at  sea,  which  had  sunk  and  dispersed  vessels, 
and  then  he  understood  why  Apollonius  had  told 
him  to  go  by  land. 

In  the  meantime  Apollonius  meets  the  public 
trial  without  the  least  fear.  The  court  is  fitted 
up  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  tiie  chief  men 
of  the  State  are  present,  on  an  occasion  on  which 
the  emperor  is  bent  upon  convicting  the  prisoner. 
But  the  prisoner  refuses  even  to  cast  a  glance  at 
the  omnipotent  judge;  and  when  the  accuser 
charges  him  to  look  upon  one  whom  he  terms 
*^  the  god  of  all  men,"  Apollonius  raises  his  eyes 
to  the  ceiling,  showing  by  his  gesture  that  thqr 
were  turned  to  Jupiter,  and  that  he  considered 
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one  who  admitted  flattery  so  gross  to  be  viler  than 
the  flatterer  himself.  He  defends  himself  with 
great  moderation,  and  the  emperor  pronounces 
hb  acquittal,  but  orders  him  to  stay  until  he  has 
had  some  private  conversation  with  him.  Then 
Apollonius,  bursting  out,  replies,  I  thank  you, 
0  emperor,  for  this,  but  on  account  of  the  wicked 
informers  by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  your  cities 
are  ruined,  your  islands  filled  with  exiles,  the  con- 
tinent with  groans,  the  army  with  fears,  the  senate 
with  suspicions.  Listen,  if  you  please,  to  me,  if 
not,  send  to  take  my  body,  for  my  soul  you  cannot 
take,  or  rather,  even  my  body  you  cannot  reach. 
"Slay  me  thou  wilt  not,  for  I  am  not  mortal." 
And,  as  he  spoke,  he  vanished  from  the  tribunal 
This  was  before  mid-day.  In  the  evening  he 
appeared  to  Demetrius  and  Damis  at  Put^eoli. 
They  were  at  this  moment  sitting  down  by  a 
cistern  of  white  marble,  and  Damis  cried  out, 
0  ye  gods,  shall  we  never  see  again  jour  good 
and  virtuous  friend?  Apollonius  was  already 
standing  by,  and  repUed,  You  shall  see  him, 
or  rather  you  see  him  now.  What,  alive?  said 
Demetrius,  for  if  dead  we  shall  never  have  done 
lamenting  you.  Hereupon  Apollonius,  stretching 
out  his  hand,  said  he,  Feel  me,  and  if  I  escape 
you,  hold  me  as  a  shade  just  come  from  Proserpine, 
such  as  the  terrestrial  gods  present  to  the  afflicted, 
but  if  I  abide  your  touch,  persuade  Damis  also 
that  I  am  alive  and  have  not  lost  my  body. 
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Doubting  no  longer  the  truth  of  what  he  said, 
they  rose  and  ran  to  him  and  embraced  him. 
They  asked  him  about  his  defence,  and  how  he 
had  come  to  them  in  so  short  a  time.  Ascribe 
it  not,  said  Apollonius,  to  the  ram  of  Phrixus, 
or  the  wings  of  Dedalus,  but  to  God.  Then  he 
described  his  defence,  and  how  he  had  disappeared 
at  the  words.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  me.  Demetrius 
upon  this  is  full  of  fears  respecting  the  persecution 
which  Domitian  will  institute,  but  Apollonius  is 
quite  tranquil,  says  that  he  only  requires  sleep, 
and  after  a  prayer  to  Apollo  and  the  sun,  casts 
himself  on  a  couch,  and  addressing  sleep  in  the 
words  of  Homer,  rests  without  anxiety.  The  next 
day  he  determines  to  sail  to  Greece,  accompanied 
by  Damis,  and  the  remiunder  of  the  biography 
contains  what  we  may  call  his  triumphant  life, 
after  he  has  defied  the  utmost  power  and  malice 
of  Domitian,  and  escaped  by  a  sort  of  resurrection. 
In  Greece  he  appears  at  Olympia,  where  he 
takes  up  his  abode  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
Rumour  had  gone  abroad  that  he  had  been  burnt, 
or  hung  upon  hooks,  or  cast  into  a  pit^  but  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  there  alive,  all 
Greece  flocked  to  see  him  with  more  eagerness 
than  it  had  ever  gone  to  the  Ol3anpian  games. 
They  almost  worshipped  him  when  they  heard 
with  what  modesty  he  described  so  wonderful  an 
escape.  His  life  at  this  period  may  be  thus 
summed  up.    He  conversed  on  matters  of  great 

UL  T 
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importanoe  for  forty  days  at  Olympia.  Then  he 
said :  I  will  for  the  time  to  come  converse  with 
you,  O  Greeks,  from  city  to  city  in  your  public 
meetings,  your  processions,  your  mysteries,  your 
sacrifices,  your  libations:^  but  now  I  go  to  see 
Trophonius.  In  the  cave  of  Trophonius  he  remains 
seven  daj^,  putting  to  him  the  question,  Which  is 
the  most  perfect  and  the  purest  philosophy  ?  and 
he  issues  forth  in  a  strange  manner  bearing  a  book 
which  contains  as  an  answer  to  his  question  the 
precepts  of  Pythagoras.  And  now  we  are  told  aU 
his  followers,  "  whom  Hellas  caUs  the  Apollonians,'* 
come  forth  to  meet  him,  forming  an  admirable 
company  from  their  numbers  and  their  zeal. 
People  went  in  crowds  to  hear  his  philosophy, 
and  as  the  ancient  kings,  Gyges  and  Croesus, 
opened  the  doors  of  their  treasury  to  those  who 
wanted  money,  so  did  Apollonius  impart  his 
wisdom  to  those  who  were  filled  with  the  love 
of  it,  permitting  them  to  ask  him  any  questions 
they  pleased. 

Having  thus  passed  two  years  in  Greece,  he 
sailed  to  Ionia  with  all  his  company,  dwelling 
chiefly  in  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  but  likewise  visit- 
ing the  other  cities,  and  everywhere  welcomed 
with  delight.  It  is  at  Ephesus  that  he  has  a 
vision  of  the  murder  of  Domitian  as  it  is  happen- 
ing at  Rome.  He  was  conversing  in  one  of  the 
groves,  when  he  paused  in  his  discourse,  lowered 

«  Bk.  viii.  19. 
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his  voice,  hesitated,  looked  on  the  ground,  ad- 
vanced three  or  four  steps  and  cried  out.  Strike 
the  tjnrant,  strike:  as  if  the  whole  scene  was 
passing  before  him.  Thirty  days  afterwards  a 
message  fcom  the  new  emperor,  Nerva,  reaches 
him,  which  said  that  he  was  reigning  by  the 
counsels  of  the  gods  and  Apollonius,  and  would 
be  more  secure  if  he  had  his  presence  and  advice. 
Therefore  Apollonius  answered  enigmatically.  We 
shall  live  together  a  very  long  time,  in  which  we 
shall  not  command  others,  nor  shall  others  com- 
mand us.  And  presently  he  parts  with  Damis 
under  pretext  of  charging  him  with  a  letter  for 
the  emperor,  but  in  reality  to  carry  out  the  word 
which  had  been  always  in  his  mouth,  Conceal 
your  life,  but,  if  you  cannot  do  that,  conceal  your 
death.  Wishing  then  to  separate  from  Damis, 
that  he  might  have  no  witnesses  of  his  departure, 
he  invented  this  letter  with  which  to  send  him  to 
Rome.  Now  Danus  said,  that  though  he  knew 
not  what  was  coming,  he  was  affected  at  leaving 
him,  but  Apollonius,  who  knew  it  well,  said 
nothing  to  him,  as  if  he  should  not  see  him  any 
more,  but  had  so  full  a  conviction  of  living  for 
ever  as  to  charge  him,  Damis,  when  you  are  alone 
and  philosophise,  keep  me  before  your  eyes. 

Now  here,  says  Philostratus,  the  account  of 
Damis  ends,  but  I  can  find  no  certain  account 
how  Apollonius  died,  if  indeed  he  did  die.  Some 
say  he  lived  to  be  eighty,  some  ninety,  some  more 
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than  a  hundred  years  old,  sound  in  all  his  body, 
and  more  agreeable  than  in  his  youth.  The  story 
which  Philostratus  seems  to  prefer  is  that  he  lived 
in  Crete  more  honoured  than  ever,  and  used  to 
frequent  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  guarded 
by  savage  dogs,  who  however  did  not  bark  at  him, 
but  fawned  upon  him  even  when  he  approached 
at  untimely  hours.  The  priests  who  had  the  care 
of  the  temple  seeing  this  seized  him  and  bound 
him,  as  if  he  were  not  only  a  magician  but  a 
robber,  saying  that  he  had  given  the  dogs  a  sop  to 
taipe  them.  But  he  about  midnight  freed  himself 
from  his  chains,  and  called  those  who  had  bound 
him,  to  show  that  he  did  nothing  in  secret.  Then 
he  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  temple,  which  opened 
before  him  and  closed  after  him,  but  the  voice  of 
virgins  singing  was  heard,  and  their  song  was, 
Leave  the  earth — Come  to  heaven — Come:  as  if 
they  told  him  to  ascend  on  high.^ 

Looking  back  on  the  life  which  has  been  thus 
epitomised,  we  find  it  divides  itself  into  six 
periods.  The  first  embraces  the  birth  of  Apollo- 
nius,  his  education,  and  manner  of  life  as  a 
Pythagorean,  or  rather  as  a  new  Pythagoras, 
more  than  equal  to  the  originaL  The  second 
contains  his  visit  to  the  Indian  Brahmins,  to  test 
and  confirm,  as  it  were,  his  doctrine,  the  doctrine, 
that  is,  which  embodies  the  Greek  wisdom,  and  all 
the  civilization  and  glory  which  it  has  produced. 

»  Bk.  viiL  30. 
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The  third  takes  in  his  life  as  a  public  teacher,  in 
which,  coming  back  as  accredited  by  the  Indian 
sages,  yet  as  an  equal  not  as  an  inferior,  he  meets 
with  universal  acceptance  throughout  the  whole 
realm  which  is  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  mind ; 
teiCches  and  instructs  all  orders  from  city  to  city, 
enlightens  priests  as  to  their  duties,  encourages 
and  revives  worship  according  to  the  several  rites 
of  tiie  various  divinities,  admonishes  emperors,  and 
finds  by  personal  converse  with  the  sages  of  Egypt 
— ^the  rival  of  Hellas — that  its  wisdom  is  inferior 
to  his  own.  In  the  fourth  period  we  pass  to  his 
suffering  Hfe,  in  which  in  the  fulness  of  years  he 
goes  of  his  own  accord  in  defiaace  of  warnings 
to  Rome  in  order  to  encounter  the  tyranny  of 
Domitian,  when  philosophers  cower  before  him, 
and  when  also,  it  may  be  added.  Christians  are 
put  to  death  by  him,  the  result  being  that 
Apollonius  is  treated  by  him  with  contumely,  but 
escapes  by  miracle  in  the  open  court,  and  laughs 
his  power  to  scorn.  The  fifth  period  carries  us 
to  the  triumphant  life  of  the  sage,  following  upon 
this  sort  of  resurrection,  wherein  Greece  in  the 
very  central  point  of  its  varied  life,  Olympia,  is 
stirred  at  his  presence,  hangs  upon  his  lips,  follows 
his  footsteps  with  a  crowd  of  disciples,  the  flower 
of  the  land,  who  are  called  after  his  name  Apollo- 
nians,  while  in  all  this  he  is  but  reproducing  the 
wisdom  of  Pythagoras,  as  he  shows  by  emerging 
from  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  with  a  book  con- 
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taining  the  precepts  of  the  Samian  sage.  Thus  in 
all  his  life  he  is  but  inheriting  the  heirloom  of  the 
Greek  mind,  is  but  the  manifestation  of  the  Greek 
spirit,  what  any  one  may  be  who  knows  "both 
what  he  is  and  what  he  has  been,''  that  is,  is 
conscious  of  the  imperishable  soul  which  has  lived 
before  and  will  live  after  him  through  a  series  of 
transmigrations.  Thus  Apollonius,  fairer  in  age 
than  in  youth,  unimpaired  in  senses,  in  mind 
only  matured  and  enriched,  approaches  a  hundred 
years,  the  utmost  bound  of  human  existenca 
Sixthly,  and  lastly,  this  long  life  is  crowned  with 
a  death — if  so  it  can  be  called — ^in  keeping  with 
it,  for  his  tomb  can  nowhere  be  found  though 
Philostratus  searches  for  it;  rather  as  swans 
hymned  his  entrance  into  life  on  the  floweiy 
meadow,  so  the  temple's  gates  open  before  him 
and  close  behind  him,  and  he  is  seen  no  more, 
while  the  voice  of  virgins  is  heard  welcoming  the 
ascent  to  heaven  of  the  man  who  is  the  represen- 
tative of  Greek  wisdom,  a  god  in  fact  because  a 
good  man,  because  he  unfolds  the  deity  within 
him ;  the  veritable  man-god,  the  highest  conception 
of  the  heathen  mind. 

Now  through  the  whole  of  this  biography, 
which  makes  in  the  original  a  volume  of  343 
pages,  rather  larger  than  the  four  Gospels,  there 
is  not  a  single  mention  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
that  there  had  been  any  such  person  as  Christ,  or 
any  people  called  after  His  name.     But  neverthe- 
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less  as  to  the  time  at  which  Apollonius  is  said  to 
have  lived,  and  the  places  in  which  his  activity- 
was  chiefly  exercised,  there  are  some  curious  points 
to  be  noted  which  seem  to  indicate  a  hidden  refer- 
ence to  all  these.  First,  as  to  time,  Philostratus 
makes  him  die  at  a  very  great  age,  after  the 
accession  and  before  the  death  of  the  Emperor- 
Nerva.  If  he  be  given,  as  some  accounts  accord- 
ing to  Philostratus  gave  him,  full  a  hundred  years, 
this  would  bring  his  birth  exactly  to  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  our  Lord.  But  at  any  rate  his  exit 
from  the  earthly  scene  coincides  exactly  in  time 
with  the  death  of  the  Evangelist  S.  John.  Thus 
his  life  comprehends  the  whole  period  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles.  Moreover,  he  is  described 
to  be  traversing  the  Roman  empire  from  end  to 
end  as  a  public  teacher  precisely  at  the  time  that 
the  Author  of  Christianity  and  His  immediate 
disciples  began  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion. 
Then,  as  to  place,  his  sojourn  is  dwelt  upon  at 
Ephesus,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  at  each  of 
which  cities  he  is  said  to  work  a  notable  miracle. 
But  there  is  something  much  more  remarkable  in 
the  way  in  which  he  is  said  to  visit  Rome.  There 
were  two  emperors  who  persecuted  the  Christians 
at  Rome  during  the  supposed  duration  of  his  life, 
and  he  visits  Rome  twice  precisely  at  the  time  of 
these  two  persecutions,  and  expressly  to  measure 
himself,  as  it  were,  with  the  tyranny  of  Nero  and 
Domitian.     Apollonius  first  goes  to   Rome  just 
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before  Nero  visits  Greece,  and  boldly  preaches  his 
philosophy  there  at  the  moment  other  philosophers 
are  flying  from  Nero,  also  at  the  time  when  the 
great  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  lay  down  their 
lives.  But  Apollonius  after  preaching  without  fear 
departs  without  molestation.  The  very  Tigellinus, 
who  is  the  instrument  of  Nero's  cruelty  to  the 
Christians,  acknowledges  and  venerates  his  power. 
Thus  Apollonius  departs  unscathed  out  of  the 
furnace  which  consumed  the  chief  Christian 
teachers,  proceeding  on  his  course  to  Spain  with 
the  tranquil  superiority  of  a  higher  nature.  Again, 
some  twenty-five  years  later  he  returns  to  Rome, 
and  this  time  it  is  exactly  at  the  moment  that 
Domitian  is  putting  to  death  his  relation  Flavins 
Clemens  and  other  Christians.  Domitian  tries  his 
hand  likewise  upon  Apollonius,  and  brings  him  to 
a  public  trial  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and  other 
accusations,  among  which  is  one  of  being  a  god : 
but  is  constrained  to  acquit  him,  when  the  philo- 
sopher, as  if  disdaining  so  to  escape,  and  to  accept 
a  tyrant's  pardon,  exercises  his  divine  power,  makes 
himself  invisible,  and  appears  suddenly  afterwards 
to  his  friends  at  Puteoli.  Thus,  as  the  Apostle 
S.  John  was  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  Domitian 
just  about  this  time,  after  encountering  the  risk  of 
martyrdom  before  the  Latin  gate,  so  the  Greek 
teacher  triumphs  over  all  the  power  and  malice  of 
the  tyrant  in  his  worst  time,  but  in  a  manner 
which  would  seem  to  the  >vriter  of  his  life  much 
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more  distinguished.  And  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
the  last  period  of  his  life  he  appears  in  Ionia, 
crowned  as  it  were  with  glory,  and  attended  by 
his  whole  company,  "philosophising,  it  is  said, 
most  part  of  his  time  whilst  there  at  Smyrna  and 
Ephesus,  without  overlooking  thie  other  towns,  of 
which  there  was  not  one  wherein  he  was  not  well 
received." ^^  But  these  were  just  those  seven 
Churches  of  Asia  to  which  the  Apostle  directed 
his  letters  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  where  he  taught 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  two  places  to  which  ApoUonius  shows  a 
marked  dislike.  One  is  Tarsus,  to  which  he  is 
sent  by  his  father  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but 
which  he  quits  because  he  finds  "  the  manners  of 
the  city  absurd  and  not  suited  to  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  the  people  insolent  scoffers,  addicted 
to  pleasure  and  more  passionately  fond  of  fine 
clothes  than  the  Athenians  of  wisdom.  "^^  This  is 
that  Tarsus,  "  no  mean  city,"  of  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  declares  himself  to  have  been  a  citizen,  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  he  would  have  been  living 
there  just  at  this  time,  as  he  was  contemporary 
with  the  supposed  ApoUonius.  The  other  city  is 
Antioch,  where  ApoUonius  found  the  temple  at 
Daphna3  "beautifuUy  situated,  but  no  zeal  in 
the  worship  there,  the  people  semi-barbarous  and 
without  education."^*'  And  Antioch,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  the   place  where  the   disciples 

«  Bk.  viii.  24.  «  Bk.  L  7.  «  Bk.  i.  16. 
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were  first  called  Christians,  and  the  seat,  when 
Philostratus  wrote,  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
distingoished  Christian  communities. 

The  result  of  all  this  will  be  that  Philostratus, 
drawing  as  an  artist  the  portraiture  of  his  ideal 
teacher,  makes  him  a  positive  and  independent 
figure.  He  is  by  no  means  to  appear  in  the  world 
as  a  teacher  of  the  highest  Greek  wisdom,  and  the 
supporter  of  Greek  worship,  because  another  wis- 
dom and  another  worship  had  arisen  to  compete 
with  these.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  new  Pytha- 
goras, more  than  equal  to  the  old.  His  wisdom  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Pythagoras,  and  this  is  attested 
by  the  book  containing  his  precepts  with  which 
in  the  last  period  of  his  life,  as  if  to  set  the  seal 
on  all  his  teaching,  he  returns  from  the  cave  of 
Trophonius.  It  is  then  no  new  thing,  as  might  be 
objected  by  a  Greek  to  the  mission  of  Christ,  but 
on  the  other  hand  he  is  near  enough  to  the  time 
of  Philostratus  to  show  that  Greece  possessed  its 
original  \ngour  in  undiminished  force  by  pro- 
ducing such  a  man,  and  he  tacitly  appears  when 
and  where  the  Christian  religion  appears,  but 
outbidding  as  it  were  its  original  Author  and 
its  first  teachers,  who  are  ignored  while  they  are 
surpassed. 

Let  us  examine  the  chief  features  of  the 
character  which  Philostratus  thus  presents  to  us 
in  independent  majesty  as  the  pure  and  genuine 
ofispring  of  the  Greek  wisdom.     .       ^ 
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There  is  a  certain  unity  of  conception  running' 
throughout  his  book.  From  beginning  to  end  it 
is  knit  together  by  one  thought,  which  is  that  of  a 
great  religious  and  moral  reformer  and  restorer. 
Apollonius  is  described  as  animated  by  such  a  zeaL 
All  his  actions  are  to  illustrate  and  effect  the  puri* 
fication  and  revival  of  the  old  religion.  He  is  the 
bearer  and  establisher  of  this  movement,  which  in 
his  person  as  a  Greek  by  blood,  and  down  to  the 
very  niceties  of  his  Attic  diction,  springs  as  it  were 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  old  belief,  and  appeals  to 
all  its  customs.  As  parts  of  this  one  conception 
we  may  enumerate  the  following  points. 

1.  His  birth  was  miraculous.  His  mother  when 
expecting  his  birth  has  an  apparition  of  the  Egyp- 
tian god  Proteus,  who  in  reply  to  her  question 
whom  she  would  bear,  tells  her.  Thou  shalt  bring 
forth  me.  And  this  god  is  described  as  taking  all 
shapes,  as  knowing  and  foreknowing  all  things. 
In  this  perhaps  he  is  an  image  of  that  unity  in 
multiplicity  of  worship  which  the  conduct  of  Apol- 
lonius was  to  show,  and  of  the  wisdom  which  is 
ascribed  to  him,  one  and  yet  multiform,  grasping 
all  sacred  rites,  yet  caught  in  none  of  them, 
because  consisting  of  the  doctrine  which  is  the 
essence  of  them  all.  Proteus  is  the  immutable 
substance  under  the  ever-changing  shape,  which  is 
the  one  thing  which  ApoUonius  worships. 

2.  Accordingly  the  knowledge .  of  the  di\anity 
is  from  his  youth  forward  the  one  knowledge  to 
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which  the  mind  of  Apollonius  is  given  up.  Having 
tried  all  the  schools  of  Greek  wisdom — ^in  which 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  discovers  no  incom- 
patibility with  each  other — ^he  finds  the  complete 
truth  in  that  of  Pythagoras.  He  devotes  himself 
for  five  years  to  the  law  of  silence,  and  then  visits 
the  Indian  sages,  to  verify  and  compare  his  wis- 
dom with  theirs.  Returning  back,  he  commences 
an  active  life,  of  which  he  says,  "  I  go  about  and 
teach."  In  fact,  Philostratus  would  have  us  believe 
that  during  a  period  of  sixty  years  he  traverses  all 
the  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  extending  his 
action  over  all  countries  and  all  men,  and  with 
the  purpose  of  making  the  wisdom  which  he  pos- 
sesses the  common  good  of  all  whom  he  meets. 
While  he  is  eminently  Greek  in  mind  himself,  yet 
he  deems  all  men  as  possessors  in  various  degrees 
of  the  same  divine  substance  in  their  souls  to  be 
of  one  family,  capable  of  improvement  and  correc- 
tion. In  his  eyes  all  the  rite^  of  the  various 
deities,  however  difi^ering  in  circumstances,  not  aU 
of  which  he  approves,  are  yet  but  as  it  were  Pro- 
tean shapes  and  symbols  of  the  one  divinity.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  though  he  has  his  own 
special  religion,  he  frequents  the  various  temples 
and  confers  with  the  priests. 

.  3.  In  this  function  of  public  teacher  a  know- 
ledge not  only  of  absent  but  of  future  things  is 
ascribed  to  him.  He  possesses  all  the  languages 
of  men  without  having  learnt  them,  nay,   the 
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things  which  they  keep  secret  he  knows.  He 
quits  a  ship  which  is  presently  to  founder;  he 
anticipates  future  events  by  turning  the  conversa- 
tion upon  them.  He  has  a  vision  at  Ephesus  of 
the  tyrant's  murder  at  Rome.  He  knows  when 
persecuted  \^at  will  happen  and  what  will  not 
happen  to  himself. 

4.  His  power  corresponds  to  his  wisdom.  Thus 
he  works  miracles,  and  we  are  carefully  told  that 
this  power  does  not  arise  from  ma^c,  but  is  a 
power  inherent  and  working  in  him,  as  when  with- 
out uttering  a  prayer  he  withdraws  his  foot  from 
the  fetters.  In  particular  the  whole  world  of  spirits 
is  subject  to  him.  He  stones  the  plague  at  Ephesus 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  man  ;  casts  a  devil  out  of  a 
young  man  at  Athens ;  forces  at  Corinth  a  ghoul 
to  reveal  herself,  and  give  up  her  prey;  and  finally 
at  Rome  raises  a  Roman  maiden  to  life,  the  de- 
scription  of  which  reada  like  a  copy  of  the  raising 
the  widow  of  Naim^s  son.  He  passes  instantane- 
ously from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus,  and  again  from 
the  judgment-court  of  Domitian  to  Damis  and 
Demetrius  at  Puteoli,  where  his  appearance  seems 
once  more  like  a  copy  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to 
His  Apostles  after  His  resurrection. 

5.  But  he  is  to  be  as  great  in  practice  as  in 
doctrine,  and  if.his  wisdom  as  prophet  and  teacher 
collects  all  the  scattered  beams  of  light  which 
proceed  from  the  etherial  substance  wherein  con- 
sists the  nature  of  the  divinity,  so  his  conduct  is 
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to  correspond.  He  practises  an  ascetic  life  in 
food  and  drink,  goes  barefoot,  wears  linen  vesture, 
since  he  must  not  outrage  the  principle  of  life  by 
wearing  the  skins  of  animals  any  more  than  by 
feeding  on  their  flesh;  he  maintains  absolute  con- 
tinence,  surpassing  herein  the  fidelity  of  Pytha- 
goras to  one  wife,  and  throughout  his  life  is 
superior  to  every  blandishment  of  female  love. 
Moreover,  possessing  himself  the  most  astonishing 
beauty  of  person,  he  resists  every  attempt  on  his 
own  virtue  from  that  perverted  sin  of  his  age 
and  country  to  which  this  beauty  exposed  him. 
All  virtues  of  self-control  and  temperance,  all 
mastering  of  sensual  tendencies  and  passions,  all 
disregard  of  outward  goods  are  ascribed  to 
him. 

6.  In  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men  he  is 
pre-eminently  the^^  friend  of  man,  filled  with  the 
purest  affection  to  the  race.  In '  his  service  to  the 
divinity,  whose  visible  image  the  perfect  wise  man 
should  be,  he  consecrates  himself  wholly  to  the 
spiritual  and  bodily  good  of  humanity.  Thus  the 
extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  which  he  possesses 
above  aU  other  men  are  only  used  by  him  for 
the  noble  purpose  of  lessening  the  sufferer's  need, 
improving  the  condition  of  social  life,  and  by  the 
confidence  which  he  thus  wins  extending  more 
widely  his  mfluence  as  a  reUgious  and  moral 
teacher.  , 

^  As  Baur  lemarks,  whoee  words  I  Leie  take. 
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7.  But  the  last  and  crowning  trial  of  virtue 
is  to  encounter  the  fear  and  danger  of  dcadi 
without  quailing,  and  Apollonius,  we  arc  told,  is 
betrayed  by  a  former  friend  and  follower  from 
motives  of  jealousy  and  avarice,  and  b  denounced 
to  the  emperor  as  plotting  against  him.  Hereupon 
he  might  escape,  but  of  his  own  choice  proceeds  to 
Rome,  disregarding  the  entreaties  of  his  disciples. 
There  with  imperturbable  serenity  he  consoles  his 
fellow-prisoners,  and  exposes  himself  to  the  risk  of 
eveiy  torment  and  of  death  itself  with  composure 
of  spirit  He  is  insensible  to  all  the  power  and 
threats  of  the  emperor,  and  he  defends  himself 
from  the  accusation  of  being  a  god. 

8.  Lastly,  the  death  ascribed  to  him,  if  death 
it  can  be  called,  is  miraculous,  is  in  correspondence 
with  his  birth  and  worthy  of  his  life.  Without 
pain  and  suffering  which  other  men  undergo,  as 
he  is  welcomed  into  life  by  the  song  of  birds  con- 
secrated to  the  god  of  light,  whose  religion  he 
practises,  so  he  disappears  from  the  earth  and  is 
invited  to  ascend  to  heaven  by  a  choir  of  virgins, 
hymning  from  the  recesses  of  a  temple. 

Now  it  is  much  to  be  noted  that  the  whole 
preceding  picture  of  doctrine  is  conveyed  to  us  in 
the  form  of  a  biography.  The  career  of  ApoUonius 
is  followed  out  from  before  his  birth  to  after  his 
death,  and  the  narrative  of  his  actions  is  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  religion.  But  as  the  whole  Greek  and 
Roman  history  does  not  furnish  us  with  a  single 
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instance  of  a  man  who  spent  his  life  in  going  about 
teaching  and  doing  good,  so  the  whole  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  before  Philostratus  does  not 
furnish  us  with  a  single  example  of  an  attempt 
to  convey  a  system  of  religious  teaching  in  the 
form  of  biography.  There  are  indeed  two  instances, 
one  before  and  one  after  Christ,  of  men  whose  life 
furnishes  a  point  of  resemblance  with  the  life  here 
assigned  to  Apollonius.  The  one  is  Socrates, 
inquiring  and  discussing  with  all  men  at  Athens ; 
the  other  is  Epictetus,  who  devotes  himself  to 
philosophic  teaching  with  a  select  circle  of  dis- 
ciples. And  in  both  these  instances  their  friends 
and  pupils  have  put  together  books  which  contain 
some  of  their  conversations.  But  neither  the  con- 
versations of  Socrates  as  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
nor  those  of  Epictetus  by  Arrian,  come  up  to  the 
design  of  Philostratus.  That  design,  as  it  reveals 
itself  by  internal  evidence,  seems  to  have  been  to 
supply  to  the  Hellenic  religion  and  civilization  a 
person  as  its  bearer  and  representative  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Christians  had  such  a  bearer  and 
representative  in  Christ.  Thus  Philostratus,  care- 
fully abstaining  from  any  mention  of  Christ  or  the 
Christian  Church,  tacitly  imitates  what  he  ignores. 
But  likewise  his  imitation  is  twofold.  The  first  and 
very  remarkable  imitation  is  that  his  book  purports 
to  set  forth  the  life  of  a  religious  teacher,  whose 
doctrine  is  unfolded  by  his  acts.  In  this  it  has  for 
its  only  adequate  prototype  the  life  of  Christ  con- 
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tained  in  the  four  Gospels.  The  second  imitation 
is  not  less  noteworthy.  The  character  which  he 
ascribes  to  Apollonius  is  not  a  simple  copy  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  but  a  heathen  reflection  of  it. 
It  is  so  drawn  as  to  be  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
heathens  what  Christ  is  to  Christians.  We  have 
an  adequate  reason  for  this  double  imitation  in  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  society  was,  at  the  moment 
he  wrote,  in  the  highest  degree  aggressive,  advanc- 
ing, and  influential.  He  wished  to  show  that  his 
own  heathenism  could  do  as  well  or  better.  If 
Christ  went  about  doing  good  for  three  years  in 
one  small  country,  Apollonius  should  do  the  same 
for  sixty  years  through  the  whole  region  from 
Syria  to  Spain,  from  Rome  to  India  and  Ethiopia. 
If  Christ  worked  miracles  and  cast  out  evil  spirits, 
Apollonius  should  do  as  much.  If  Christ  could 
despise  external  goods,  practise  continence,  face 
betrayal,  danger,  and  death,  the  heathen  champipn 
should  match  Him  in  this.  Christ's  birth  even  and 
disappearance  from  the  earth  should  have  their 
parallel,  nay,  be  outdone,  as  his  biographer  might 
think,  by  those  of  Apollonius.  And  Apollonius 
should  remain  throughout  true  to  his  Hellenic 
race,  should  stand  throughout  on  his  own  ground. 
For,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  a  simple  copy  which 
he  sought  to  make.  We  have  just  been  specifjdng 
the  very  striking  points  of  similarity  which  this 
pretended  life  of  Apollonius  ofiers  to  the  life  of 
Christ.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  points  of 
in.  u 
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contrast,  which  no  less  illustrate  the  design  of 
Philostratus,  and  the  state  of  the  mental  conflict 
then  carried  on. 

1.  The  doctrine  which  runs  through  the  whole 
book  is  the  relationship  of  the  human  soul  with 
the  divinity.  The  ethereal  light-substance,  which 
is  the  supreme  God,  is  shared  also  by  every  human 
soul.  ApoUonius  thought  it  the  highest  wisdom 
of  the  Indian  Brahmins  when  they  told  him  that 
they  were  gods  because  they  were  good  men.  So 
in  parting  with  him  they  told  him  that  he  would 
be  considered  a  god  not  only  after  his  death  but 
during  his  life.^®  So,  in  the  long  defence  which 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  but  did  not  deliver 
before  Domitian,  in  answering  the  accusation  that 
he  made  himself  a  god,  he  explained  in  what  sense 
the  title  could  be  used  of  him  by  the  oracle  of 

,  Apollo  so  calling  Lycurgias.  For  the  oracle,  first 
doubting  whether  it  should  address  him  as  god  or 
man,  finally  decreed  to  him  the  style  and  title  of 
god,  as  being  a  good  man.  It  is  in  this  sense,  as 
kindling  into  full  flame  that  spark  of  the  divine 
nature  which  is  in  him,  that  ApoUonius  is  repre- 
sented throughout  his  life  to  be  wise,  divine,  and 
even  a  god.  This  is  the  source  of  his  knowledge, 
his  power,  and  his  goodness.  In  ^^rtue  of  this  he 
works  miracles,  and  passes  instantaneously  from 
one  place  to  another. 

2.  In  the  same  passage  ApoUonius  describes 

«  Bk.  iii.  50. 
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the  true  doctrine,  as  he  conceives,  of  the  nature 
of  God,  which  is,  he  says,  the  doctrine  both  of  the 
Indians  and  Egyptians.  This  doctrine  recognises 
God  as  the  Constructor,  by  whom  all  things  have 
their  generation^  and  being,  and  his  goodness  is 
the  cause  ,of  his  devising  them.  Since,  then,  there 
is  kindred  in  these  things,  he  asserts  that  good 
men  have  something  of  God  in  them.  Now  by 
that  ordered  universe  which  rests  upon  God  its 
Constructor,  we  understand  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  and  sea,  of  which  aU  men  equally  par- 
take, save  as  to  differences  of  fortune.  But  there 
is  a  world  of  order  in  every  good  man's  power  not 
surpassing  the  limits  of  his  wisdom,  and  to  attain 
this,  as  Domitian  himself  will  admit,  requires  a 
man  like  imto  God.  What,  then,  is  the  appear- 
ance which  this  world  wears  ?  Souls  in  a  state  of 
disorder  madly  assume  every  sort  of  shape.  Laws 
seem  to  them  obsolete,  moderation  is  lost,  the 
worship  of  the  gods  neglected,  idle  talking  is  in 
fashion,  and  dissipation,  from  which  flows  indo- 
lence, the  councillor  of  every  evil  deed.  Souls 
thus  besotted  by  intemperance  plunge  into  every 
excess,  and  nothing  can  restrain  this  wild  irregu- 
larity, not  if  they  were  to  swallow  all  those  potions 
which  like  mandragora  are  medicined  to  sleep. 
But  to  regulate  such  a  world  of  souk  as  these 

^  This  word  ym(ft(  has  in  this  philosophy  a  special  meanings 
which  I  think  Tzschimer,  p.  433,  veiy  well  renders,  "  Dieser  Zusam- 
menhang  der  enstehenden  nnd  vergehenden  Dinge." 
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needs  a  man  who  shall  come  to  them  as  a  god 
in  wisdom.  Such  a  man  is  able  to  recall  them 
from  loves  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  from 
avarice  which  is  never  sated  by  riches  until  choked. 
Perhaps  such  a  man  may  restrain  them  beforehand 
from  disorder,  but  when  once  committed,  he  adds, 
neither  I,  nor  God,  who  is  the  Constructor  of  all 
things,  can  wash  them  from  its  stain.«» 

Now  in  these  words  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
whole  action  attributed  to  Apollonius  throughout 
Ins  life.  This  and  no  more  he  aspired  to  do  in 
virtue  of  the  innate  power  of  the  soul,  as  being 
a  part  of  the  divine  ethereal  nature.  Such  he 
conceived  to  be  the  true  task  of  philosophy;  so 
much,  as  it  thought,  required  to  be  done,  and  so 
much  it  attempted  to  do.  And  as  the  soul,  being 
a  portion  of  the  divine  intelligence,  is  the  source 
of  all  good  to  man,  so  the  body,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  prison  of  its  higher  nature,  must  be  the 
source  of  the  disordered  affections  which  gain 
mastery  over  the  souL  All  the  ascetic  life  of 
Apollonius  is  therefore  directed  to  subdue  this 
tyranny  of  the  body,  ffis  notion  of  evil  is  phy- 
sical;  the  notion  of  the  body  over-mastering  the 
high  and  pure  nature  of  the  souL  His  notion 
of  good  is,  the  subduing  the  body  to  the  control 
of  the  soul.  Thus  the  work  of  the  wise  man  in 
the  world  corresponds  to  the  work  of  the  Demiurge 
in  chaos,  to  reduce  everything  to  the  order  of 

»  Bk.  Yiii  7,  7,  pp.  311,  312.    Edit  Eayser. 
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reason.  This  he  must  do,  first  in  himself,  then  in 
those  around  him,  and  finally  in  the  conmion- 
wealth.  It  is  this  idea  consistently  carried  out 
which  makes  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 

From  all  this  we  see  how  far  Philostratus 
and  his  hero  are  removed  from  approaching  the 
Christian  notion  of  sin.  They  would  not  even 
understand  the  conception  of  a  purely  immaterial 
spirit  who  was  in  rebeUion  against  God.  The 
soul,  according  to  them,  became  liable  to  evil  by 
its  contact  with  matter,  became  evil  so  far  as  it 
was  ruled  by  the  matter  which  concerned  it,  that 
is,  its  own  body ;  but  in  itself  it  was  identical  in 
quality,  not  in  quantity,  with  the  one  supreme 
nature.  And  when  the  soul  exerted  this,  its 
original  power,  the  man  became  wise,  divine,  or 
even  god.  The  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence, 
post-existence,  and  transmigration  of  souls  is 
evidently  an  essential  part  of  such  philosophy, 
which  is  as  evidently  at  the  bottom  pure  pan- 
theism. 

Thus  the  similarity  between  the  picture  of 
Apollonius,  as  drawn  by  Philostratus,  and  that  of 
Christ  in  the  Grospels,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  merely  external.  Beneath  it  lies  the  most  abso- 
lute antagonism,  which  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  pointing  out  that  the  opposition  to  the  tyranny 
of  Nero  and  Domitian  occupies  in  the  life  of  Apol- 
lonius the  place  which  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of 
sin  takes  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
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3.  The  biographer  plainly  conceives  that  he  is 
exalting  his  hero  to  the  utmost  when  he  makes  him 
teach  philosophy  at  Rome  in  spite  of  Nero's  tyranny, 
to  which  however  he  gives  way  by  retiring  upon 
the  definitive  banishment  of  philosophers:  and 
that  he  does  this  still  more  when  he  makes  Apol- 
lonius  go  to  Rome  to  meet  the  accusations  brought 
against  him  before  Domitian,  and  take  this  occasion 
to  rebuke  his  despotism.  In  fact,  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  the  tyranny  of  despotism  would 
be  that  malady  in  the  commonwealth  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  malady  in  the  individual  whereby  the 
unseemly  passions  of  the  body  invade  and  subject 
the  soul,  both  again  being  images  of  that  chaos  in 
the  universe  which  existed  in  shapeless  conflict 
before  the  divine  reason  reduced  it  to  order.  The 
function  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  soul  acting  by 
the  energy  of  its  divine  nature,  is  to  restore 
harmony  in  thfe  inner  world  of  man  and  the  outer 
world  of  human  society.  But  Philostratus  is  far 
ftom  going  ^j  deepJihan  flu,  into  fl.e  u^ 
of  human  nature ;  nay,  he  expressly  declares  that 
God  himself,  the  Constructor  of  the  universe, 
cannot  wash  the  soul  from  the  guilt  of  blood  once 
shed. 

4.  We  see,  then,  that  Philostratus  had  caught 
and  imitated  that  portion  of  our  Lord's  character 
which  consisted  in  His  being  a  public  teacher,  going 
about  doing  good :  but  he  had  not  the  least  entered 
into  His  character  as  a  Redeemer  from  sin,  and  a 
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Victim.    And  the  next  contrast  we  shall  note  very 
curiously  illustrates  this    defect   in   the  heathen 
apprehension.     Thus  he  gives  his  hero  a  miracu- 
lous birth  and  a  miraculous  departure  from  the 
earth,  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  them  without  at 
once  thinking  of  our  Lord's  Nativity  and  Ascen- 
sion.    They  are  plainly  heathen  counterparts  of 
these,  intended  to  be  more  brilliant  and  more 
triumphant    But  the  circumstances  of  pain,  which 
belong  to  the  real  events,  are  carefully  detached 
from  their  imitation.,   There  is  nothing  in  the 
birth  upon  the  flowery  meadow,  heralded  by  the 
song  of  swans,  and  foretold  by  the  god  Proteus, 
to  correspond  to  the  Cave  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
ITight  into  Egypt.     There  is  rimilarity  in  the 
disappearance  from  a  temple  amid  the  songs  of 
virgins    calling    upon    Apollonius  to    mount  to 
heaven,  and  the  Ascent  from  the  Mount  of  Olives^ 
but  there  is  no  Gethsemane  and  no  Golgotha  pre- 
ceding it  in  the  heathen  life,  for  there  was  nothing 
in  the  heathen  mind  to  call  for  these.    There  is, 
however,  the  recognition  that  real  greatness  is 
not  accomplished  without  suffering.     Philostratus 
strives  to  make  his  hero  confront  the  loss  of  goods, 
torment^  imprisonment^  and  death.    But  it  is  only 
seeming.    The  reality  of  suffering  is  away.    Thus 
Apollonius  on  his  way  to  Rome  says  to  his  friends : 
"  Neither  fire  nor  sword  would  terrify  a  wise  man : 
none  of  these  things  prevail  on  him  to  make  him 
flinch  or  utter  falsehood."   But  he  adds :  "I  know 
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more  than  all  men,  since  I  know  all  things :  but 
that  I  am  not  come  here  on  a  fool's  errand  you 
may  see  by  this.  I  run  no  risk  as  to  my  own  body, 
nor  can  I  meet  with  my  death  from  the  tjrrant's. 
power  even  if  I  would.  "^^  So  a  little  later  he  dis- 
misses Damis,  being  perfectly  sure  as  to  his  own 
escape.  And  all  through  the  trial  he  is  in  no 
disquietude,  knowing  well  that  at  the  critical 
moment  he  will  vanish  from  the  tribunal  and 
elude  Domitian's  grasp.  Thus  in  the  heathen's 
copy  of  Christ  while  the  ideal  of  suffering  is 
admitted  the  reality  is  expunged.  The  glory  of 
endurance  is  admired ;  but  its  actual  cross  abomi- 
nated. The  only  outrage  which  Apollonius  is 
described  as  having  really  endured  is  the  cutting 
off  his  hair  and  beard  in  derision  by  order  of 
Domitian,  which  is  the  feeblest  possible  imitation 
of  the  mocking  and  scourging  of  the  Divine 
Original,  while  it  is  accompanied,  by  the  unfailing 
assurance  of  ultimate  and  painless  delivery.  The 
sense  of  the  reality  of  an  actual  human  life  fails  us 
throughout  in  the  supposed  biography,  but  most 
of  all  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  hero  suffer,  which 
is  transparently  counterfeit.  Philostratus  admitted 
that  perfect  virtue  must  be  suffering  virtue,  but 
Plato's  anticipation  of  the  torments  which  the  per- 
fectly good  man  would  undergo  in  such  an  actual 
world  as  ours  is  far  more  vivid  and  life-like  than 
the  feeble  imitation  of  the  real  event  on  which 

«  Bk.  viL  14, 
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Piulostratus  ventured.  He  never  succeeds  in 
making  us  think  that  his  hero  is  not  imaginary: 
but  most  of  aU  in  the  attempt  to  give  him  the 
glory  without  the  reality  of  suffering  the  impos- 
ture is  evident.  But  the  heathen  had  nothing  in 
his  mind  to  make  the  cross  acceptable.  It  inflicted 
upon  him  the  horror  which  S.  Peter  before  his 
conversion  felt  when  his  Master  declared  that  He 
would  undergo  it.  It  had  not  for  him  that 
meaning  and  that  power  which  led  S.  Peter  after- 
wards to  embrace  it  for  himself. 

5.  This  whole  state  of  mind  will  become  most 
clear  when  we  consider  that  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality  which  PhUostratus  makes  Apollonius 
teach  after  his  death.  For  he  represents  him  as 
appearing  in  vision  to  a  young  man  who  had  dis- 
puted the  soul's  post-existence,  and  this  is  the 
doctrine  which  the  form  of  Apollonius  returns  to 
the  earth  to  reveal  to  the  doubting  disciple :  "  The 
soul  is  deathless,  not  thy  property,  but  that  of 
Providence,  and  when  the  body  is  dissolved  in 
corruption,  like  a  mettlesome  courser  freed  from 
all  restraint,  it  mingles  with  thin  air,  casting  off 
at  length  its  long-endured  and  hateful  servitude."^ 
The  individual  man  then  ceases  to  be:  why  should 
the  body,  which  drops  away  and  is  never  to  be 
glorified,  suffer  crucifixion?  Unless  man  needs 
redemption  there  is  no  reason  for  the  cross.  Unless 
body  and  soul  live  together  for  ever,  there  is  no 

»  Bk.  viiL  31. 
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reward  for  it.     Philostratus  neither  accepted  the 
reason  nor  aspired  after  the  reward. 

The  sum  then  of  the  contrast  we  have  been 
noting  is  this.  ApoUonius  is  the  man-god,  by 
virtue  of  the  spark  of  divine  inteUigence,  of  which 
his  soul  is  enkindled,  and  his  ideal  task  is  to 
restore  the  order  of  the  universe  first  in  the  indi- 
vidual man  and  then  in  the  commonwealth.  In 
doing  this  the  appearance  of  suffering  and  shame 
may  rest  upon  him,  but  not  its  reaUty,  and  the 
soul  which  seems  in  its  divine  action  Uke  a  god 
upon  earth  reaches  its  full  power  when  delivered 
from  the  trammels  of  the  body.  If  the  manifold 
resemblances  before  noted  assure  us  that  Apol- 
lonius  was  intended  to  be  a  heathen  Christ,  the 
contrast  here  shown  goes  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  fundamental  antagonism  between  philosophic 
heathenism  in  what  we  may  certainly  call  its 
highest  form,  and  the  Christian  £iith. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  what  was  the 
attitude  of  Philostratus  in  this  work  towards  the 
Christian  reKgion.  We  have  found  him  com- 
pletely ignoring  it,  yet  delineating  a  character 
which  had  no  original  in  heathen  history,  for  the 
Pythagoras  referred  to  is  so  dressed  up  in  the 
school  to  which  Philostratus  belonged  as  to  be  a 
mere  fiction,  but  which  is  a  tacit  imitation  of 
Christ  so  far  as  His  example  of  a  public  teacher 
extends.  Further  the  peculiarity  of  the  imitation 
lies  in  this,  that  while  the  supposed  ApoUonius 
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is  to  be  made  at  least  equal  to  Christ  in  wisdom, 
wonder-working  power,  piety,  and  goodwill  to  all 
men,  he  is  to  be  all  this  on  a  heathen  basis,  by  the 
kindred,  that  is,  which  his  soul  possesses  to  the 
divinity.     He  is  to  call  forth  in  a  high  degree  the 
power  which  belongs  to  every  human  soul :  he  is 
wise,  wonder-working,  pious,  benevolent  towards 
other  men,  but  all  men  may  be  such  ad  he  is,  for 
he  is  but  the  representative  of  humanity.     He  is 
a  man-god,  but  in  no  exclusive  sense.     Thus  the 
outward  similarity  of   the  man-god    reveals  an 
intense  inward  antagonism  to  the  Gk)d-Man.  PhUo- 
stratus  then  is  far  removed  from  the  position  of 
Trajan  a  hundred  years  before  condemning  Chris- 
tianity as  a  State  offence.    He  is  no  less  removed 
from  the  scoffing  derision  of  Christ  by  Celsus,  and 
the  mockmg  spirit  of  Ludan,  to  which  his  piety  is 
in  the  strongest  contrast.    In  his  whole  conception 
of  ApoUonius  we  see  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
force  with  which  the  Christian  Church  was  acting 
on  the  world.     It  was  a  conquest  of  that  Church 
that  one  outside  of  it  should  seek  to  give  to  a 
heathen  personage  a  character  and  detailed  life 
which  should  be  to  heathenism  what  the  character 
and  life  of  Christ  are  to  Christians.    The  degree 
of  the  resemblance  measures  the  force  with  which 
the  character  of  Christ  was  influencing  men  who 
were  not  Christians ;  and  a  heathen  ideal  is  pro- 
duced which  but  for  the  life  and  actions  of  Christ 
woidd  never  have  been  thought  of     But  heathen- 
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ism  does  not  therefore  abdicate  its  own  right  of 
existence.  It  is  said  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Sever  us,  who  reigned  just  at  the  time  that  this 
book  was  published,  that  he  set  up  in  his  private 
chapel  images  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  of  Christ,  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  as  well  as  of  Orpheus,  the  insti- 
tutor  of  the  Hellenic  mysteries,  and  of  ApoUonius, 
as  the  teacher  of  Indian,  Egj^tian,  and  Grecian 
wisdom.  The  same  emperor,  we  are  told,  in  his 
public  government,  "permitted  the  Christians  to 
exist,"  and  Christian  churches  were  in  his  dajrs 
publicly  frequented  at  Rome  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  this  sort  of  liberal  fusion  of  creeds  which  the 
book  of  Philostratus  represents.  A  favourite  of 
the  Empress  Julia  Domna,  writing  under  her 
commission,  very  naturally  reproduces  the  policy 
which  was  followed  by  her  son  Caracalla,  a»  well 
as  by  her  sister's  grandsons,  HeUogabalus  and 
Alexander  Severus.  These  emperors  would  have 
been  content  if  all  the  worships  of  the  Roman 
empire  could  have  been  comprehended  in  a  solar 
religion,  which  is  exactly  that  of  Apollonius :  and 
they  were  willing  to  admit  Christ  as  a  god  into  it, 
if  the  god  so  admitted  would  acknowledge  his 
brotherhood  with  the  deities  embraced  by  the  like 
comprehension.  This  period  lasted  from  the  death 
of  Septimus  Severus  in  211  to  the  accession  of 
Decius  in  250.  But  from  the  time  of  Decius  the 
Roman  emperors  became  aware  of  two  things,  the 
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one  that  Christ  would  accept  no  such  brotherhood, 
and  the  other  that  His  reUgion  was  contesting  with 
them  the  possession  of  the  Roman  world.  And  a 
new  period  ensued,  which  contains  the  great  and 
what  may  b^  termed  scientific  persecutions  of  the 
Church. 

We  can  now,  then,  sum  up  the  results  which 
we  gain  from  the  work  of  Philostratus. 

Nothing  is  more  afflicting  to  the  student  of 
history  in  the  first  three  centuries  than  the  want 
of  anything  like  a  continuous  record  of  events, 
and  especially  of  the  action  which  the  Roman 
State  exerted  upon  the  Christian  Church.  Thus 
the  brief  reference  of  Pliny,  as  the  governor  of  a 
province,  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  respecting  the 
Christians  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  illuminates, 
as  it  were,  a  whole  period  which  is  dark  from  the 
absence  of  authentic  information.  But  for  this, 
modem  scepticism  would  probably  have  denied 
that  Trajan  persecuted  at  all.  In  like  manner 
the  Romance  of  Philostratus,  utterly  worthless  as 
history,  is  of  the  utmost  value  as  revealing  to  us 
the  state  of  mind  among  learned  and  reflecting 
heathens  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  and 
how  great  was  the  change  which  had  passed  over 
society  since  the  time  of  Seneca.  All  the  preceding 
tendencies  which  we  have  been  following  since 
the  rise  of  the  Neopythagorean  school  are  fully 
developed  in  the  Apollonius  of  Philostratus.  With 
regard  to  the  bearing  of  philosophy  upon  religion, 
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we  may  take  as  three  stages  the  several  positions 
ofSeneca,ofPlutarch,andofPhilostratus.  Seneca's 
god,  if  we  can  say  that  he  has  any,  ia  nature  or 
reason.  He  utterly  scorns  the  existing  worship; 
he  considers  prayer  useless,  he  has  no  notion  of 
reconciling  philosophy  with  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  His  Stoic  doctrine  would  be  the  complete 
subversion  of  that  worship,  for  not  only  does  he 
reduce  the  multiplicity  of  its  objects  to  imity,  but 
his  ilotion  of  the  god  ^vithin  him  is  incompatible 
with  piety  or  religion  at  all.  A  man  cannot  be 
pious  to  himself.  Not  such  is  the  mind,  and  still 
less  such  the  heart  of  Plutarch.  He,  too,  holds 
a  unity  of  the  godhead,  but  one  by  which  aU  the 
ancestral  and  traditional  deities  have  sunk  into 
subordinate  parts  of  the  chief  God,  while  they 
retain  their  own  rites  and  worship.  Prayer  to  him 
is  of  the  utmost  moment.  Sacrifice  and  worship 
are  god-pleasing  acts,  and  they  are  not  only  the 
bond  of  human  society,  but  the  pleasure  and  sup- 
port of  the  individual  soul.  The  whole  existing 
worship,  in  all  its  multiplicity,  is  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  philosophic  mind,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  piety  in  connexion  with  it  makes  up  the 
character  of  Plutarch.  But  how  far  does  Philo- 
stratus  go  beyond  Plutarch,  Maximus,  Apuleius, 
Celsus,  and  the  like  ?  In  his  conception  of  God 
perhaps  not  at  all.  So  £ar  as  this,  his  Apollonius 
is  only  a  visible  embodiment  of  such  a  belief  and 
worship  as  these  writers  had.     But  besides  this  he 
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constructs  an  ideal  of  the  philosophic  life  which  is 
a  heathen  copy  of  Christ  in  birth,  life,  scope,  know- 
ledge,  miracles,  and  not  death  but  ascension.  And 
as  in  doing  this  Philostratus  carefully  ignores 
Christ  and  Christians,  so  if  in  all  the  works  of 
Plutarch  there  is  no  hint  that  such  a  religion  was 
existing,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  conclusive  proof 
either  that  Plutarch  knew  nothing  about  it,  or 
that  knowing  it  he  did  not  think  it  worthy  of 
notice.  But  how  vast  is  the  diflFerence  between 
the  heathendom  which  Seneca  represents,  and  that 
which  Philostratus  portrays,  is  shown  most  of  all 
in  that  spirit  of  piety  with  which  his  Apollonius 
fosters  religious  worship  wherever  he  goes.  An 
active  principle  of  belief  has  been  substituted  for 
the  principle  of  negation  which  prevailed  in  the 
century  closed  by  Seneca.  Further,  the  value  of 
the  work  of  Philostratus  to  us  consists  in  its  being 
a  fiiU-length  picture  of  the  Neopythagorean  system 
of  thought.  It  contains  the  best  that  cultured 
heathenism  had  to  say  for  itself  in  the  first  half 
of  the  third  centur}^  It  also  indicates  unmis- 
takeably  the  position  which  it  took  up  in  the  face 
of  the  advancing  Church,  The  one  is  its  absolute, 
the  other  its  relative  meaning.  Hardly  a  learned 
man  has  studied  this  work  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  author  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  letter  at  least  of  the  Gospels;  and  the 
inference  has  likewise  been  general  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  give  a  concrete  example  of  human  life 
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which  should  be  to  the  religion  and  philosophy  of 
the  Greek  mind — ^the  object  throughout  which  he 
seeks  to  exalt — ^what  the  example  of  Christ  was 
to  the  Christian.  However  convinced  the  reader 
becomes  that  the  pretended  life  is  a  pure  fiction, 
this  purpose  retains  its  value.  The  work  is  any- 
thing but  historical  in  its  facts,  but  its  appearance 
at  that  time  and  its  intention  contain  history.  It 
is  in  this  view  that  the  points  of  similarity  and  the 
points  of  contrast  between  Christ  in  the  Gospels 
and  Apollonius  as  imagined  by  Philostratus  are 
equally  striking ;  for  if  the  man  who  devoted  his 
life  to  the  communication  of  religious  truth,  in 
whom  knowledge  and  power  were  perfect  and 
equal,  and  who  used  both  only  in  going  about  and 
doing  good,  while  they  had  up  to  that  time  no 
sort  of  counterpart  in  actual  heathen  history,  point 
unmistakeably  to  the  Original  thus  copied,  so  on 
the  other  hand  the  power  in  virtue  of  which  all 
this  is  said  to  be  done,  that  is,  the  divine  particle 
in  virtue  of  which  the  human  soul  is  one  with  the 
supreme  God,  indicates  as  decisively  the  heathen 
standing-ground  on  which  Philostratus  rested.  It 
is  a  counter-system  which  Philostratus  thus  set 
up ;  and  while  his  imitation  shows  his  knowledge 
of  the  great  inimitable  life  which  he  presumed  to 
attempt  to  transfer  to  another,  it  also  shows  that 
the  CQunter-system  which  he  tried  to  set  up  had  a 
special  reference  to  the  Christian  original.  Thus 
his  work  is  the  answer  of  philosophic  heathenism 
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to  the  Christian  Church  and  its  doctrine.  It 
gathers  up  the  elements  of  the  preceding  progress 
which  had  taken  place  in  this  direction,  and  hardly 
anticipates  in  time  the  full  development  of  the 
Neoplatonic  philosophy  which  we  have  next  to 
consider. 


m. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  NEOPLATONIC  PHILOSOPHY  AND  EPOCH. 

In  the  character  of  Apollonius,  as  delineated  by 
Philostratus  in  his  pretended  biography,  we  find  a 
complete  union  of  philosophy  and  religion.  It  is 
not  the  abstract  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  the 
governing  his  own  life  and  the  directing  the  lives 
of  others  by  the  principles  of  divine  wisdom  which 
is  represented  to  be  the  philosopher's  motive.  So, 
again,  he  is  represented  as  living  in  the  temples, 
as  consulting  the  oracles,  and  especially  that  of 
Trophonius,  from  which  he  receives  a  sort  of 
authentication  of  his  doctrine  in  the  book  of 
Pythagoras.  Thus  he  acknowledges  the  need  of 
a  revelation  for  the  acquisition  of  truth.  Philo- 
stratus likewise  has  invested  his  creature  with  the 
power  to  work  miracles,  and  this  power  is  assigned 
to  him  as  a  result  of  his  piety,  and  in  order  to 
accredit  his  teaching.  It  is,  moreover,  an  inherent 
power,  belonging  to  the  soul  as  identical  in  its 
nature  with  the  one  divine  etherial  essence  which 
Apollonius  worships  underneath  all  the  various 
manifestations  of  Hellenic  or  Indian  or  Egyptian 
deities.     For  the  author  is  careful  to  express  by 
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the  practice  of  his  hero  the  notion  that  the  unity 
of  this  god  is  unimpaired  by  the  variety  of  rites 
with  which  these  several  deities  are  worshipped. 
And,  further,  union  with  this  godhead  is  the  end 
after  which  Apollonius  strives,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  return  after. death  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
a  doubting  youth  that  it  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  soul  as  soon  as  set  free  from  the  bondage  of 
its  imprisonment  in  matter,  that  is  to  say,  the 
body  borne  about  by  it  on  earth.  Thus  in  Apol- 
lonius the  union  of  philosophy  with  religion  is 
associated  with  another  union,  in  which  the  multi- 
tudinous deities  of  Hellenic,  Indian,  and  Egyptian 
worship  are  taken  up  and  absorbed.  They  become 
in  a  manner  which  is  nowhere  defined  manifesta- 
tions of  one  power,  in  which,  as  the  producer  of 
all  things,  the  source  of  that  generation  whose 
evolutions  are  countless,  the  whole  universe  is 
lying. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  biography  by  PhUo- 
stratus.  It  is  its  aspect  viewed  absolutely.  If  we 
look  at  it  relatively,  the  latest  historian^  of  Greek 
philosophy  is  only  summing  up  what  is  the  con- 
current  judgment  of  almost  all  who  have  studied 
the  work,  where  he  says:  "The  delineation  of 
Apollonius  as  a  whole  and  in  many  particular 
traits  is  so  remarkable  a  counterpart  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  that  we  have 
every  ground  for  assuming  the  purpose  of  its 

1  Zeller,  y.  136. 
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author  to  have  really  been  to  set  an  equally  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  old  religion  over 
against  the  wonder-working  Prophet  of  the  new 
one."  Thus  both  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  imitation  of  Christ  by  Philostratus  are 
indisputable,  although  both  Christ  and  Christians 
are  completely  ignored  by  him,  and  although  his 
system  has  its  own  positive  and  entirely  heathen 
standing-ground.  For  the  thorough  contrast  of 
his  doctrine  with  the  Christian  is  as  remarkable  as 
the  covert  imitation  of  Christ.  Nor  is  this,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  a  simple  and  direct 
imitation,  but  a  heathen  rendering  of  his  features. 
Apollonius  is  to  be  to  the  heathen  what  Christ  is 
to  the  Christian,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the 
religion  which  produced  Apollonius  was  at  least 
equal  to  the  religion  set  up  by  Christ.  The  fact 
of  a  tacit  reference  to  Christ  throughout  the  sup- 
posed character  o£  Apollonius  would  not  be  over- 
thrown, nay,  would  not  be  impaired  in  force,  by 
showing  that  the  principles  from  which  the  two 
characters  spring,  as  well  as  the  results  in  which 
they  terminate,  are  quite  different.  Rather  the 
imitation  and  the  contrast  illustrate  each  other. 

In  all  the  points  above  mentioned,  that  is,  in 
the  complete  union  of  philosophy  and  religion,  in 
acknowledging  the  need  of  revelation  in  order  to 
attain  that  truth  which  is  the  object  of  both,  in 
claiming  the  power  to  work  miracles  as  a  result 
of  piety  and  in   order  to  accredit  teaching,  in 
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maintaining  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  human  soul  to  it,  and 
consequently  in  proposing  union  with  that  God- 
head  as  the  end  of  man's  life,  and  further  in  the 
close  alliance  of  this  religious  philosophy,  notwith- 
standing its  tenet  of  the  divine  unity,  with  the 
existing  polytheistic  worship,  the  doctrine  which 
Philostratus  was  exhibiting  under  the  form  of  a 
biography  was  about  the  same  time  put  forth 
in  the  schools  of  Alexandria  in  a  system  of  philo- 
sophic teaching.  Ammonius  Sakkas,  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Neoplatonic  school,  was  indeed  the 
exact  contemporary  of  Philostratus,  as  the  lives  of 
both  ran  from  about  a.d.  180  to  250.  Porphyrins 
declares  that  Ammonius^  was  of  Christian  parents, 
.and  brought  up  a  Christian ;  but  asserts  that  when 
he  began  to  think  and  philosophise,  he  changed  to 
the  established  religion.  This  is  denied  by  Euse- 
bius,  who  says  that  he  remained  a  Christian  to  the 
last.  The  pupils  of  Ammonius  considered  his  doc- 
trine as  the  revelation  of  a  higher  wisdom,  which 
should  not  be  communicated  to  the  uninitiated. 
Porphyrins  asserts  Plotinus  to  have  derived  his 
system  from  the  oral  teaching  of  Ammonius.  But 
as  no  writing  by  Ammonius  is  extant,  it  is  from 
the  treatises  of  the  disciple  that  we  learn  the  Neo- 
platonic  system.  This  very  eminent  philosopher' 
was  bom  a.d.  205,  at  Lykopolis  in  Egypt.  In  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  a.d.  232,  he  gave  himself  up 

>  Quoted  by  Eusebius,  Hist,  vi.  19.  ^  See  Zeller,  v.  413. 
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to  the  Study  of  phUosophy.  Aft^r  frequenting  the 
schools  of  various  teachers  he  came  to  that  of 
Ammonius,  and  the  doctrine  and  demeanour  of 
this  teacher  so  attracted  him,  that  he  exclaimed, 
''That  is  the  man  for  me/'  and  he  remained  in 
faithful  and  devoted  attendance  on  him  for  eleven 
years.  He  then  attempted  to  visit  the  East  in 
order  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  Persians  and 
Indians,  and  for  this  purpose  accompanied  the 
army  of  the  Emperor  Gordian.  But  this  expedi- 
tion did  not  succeed,  and  thereupon  Plotinus 
betook  himself  to  Rome  in  the  year  244.  In  this 
place  he  gave  philosophical  lectures  which  were 
much  frequented  by  the  higher  classes.  He  won 
great  applause,  not  merely  by  the  originality  of 
his  thoughts  and  by  the  skilful  and  attractive 
manner  of  his  instruction,  but  likewise  by  the 
dignity  of  his  person,  his  intense  earnestness,  and 
the  purity  of  his  moral  character.  He  practised 
the  Pythagorean  life  in  all  the  severity  of  its 
abstinence.  His  whole  heart  was  in  the  work  of 
teaching.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed,  that  a  great 
many  friends  chose  him  for  guardian  of  their 
children  of  both  sexes.  Those  who  were  in  closest 
intercourse  with  him  looked  up  to  him  with  vene- 
ration. His  disciple  Porph3npius,  in  his  Life, 
attributes  to  him  a  gift  of  working  miracles  and 
of  prophecy,  such  as  that  assigned  to  ApoUonius 
by  Philostratus.  The  great  ladies  of  Rome  hung 
upon  his  lips.     His  extant  treatises  were  composed 
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at  Rome  from  his  fiftieth  to  his  sixty-fifth  year, 
A.D.  254 — 269.  The  next  year  he  died  of  a  sick- 
ness in  Campania. 

Philostratus  had  given  in  the  form  of  a  pre- 
tended biography  the  principles  of  the  Neopytha- 
gorean  philosophy  as  they  had  been  more  or  less 
prevalent  from  the  time  of  Plutarch.  The  system 
of  Plotinus  proceeds  from  the  same  principles,  but 
i8  drawn  out  with  greater  phUosophic  accuracy, 
with  a  more  defined  purpose,  with  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  ultimate  issues.  If  the  character  of 
Apollonius  was  fictitious,  the  real  Plotinus  appears 
to  have  been  as  devoted  to  his  work  of  teaching  as 
the  philosopher  imagined  by  Philostratus.  His 
whole  life,  from  the  time  that  he  gave  himself  up 
to  study  in  the  school  of  Ammonius  to  his  death 
in  Campania,  was  noble  and  blameless  upon  the 
heathen  model  He  is  described  as  searching  for 
truth  through  all  the  systems  of  philosophy ;  and 
after  his  attendance  of  eleven  years  upon  Ammo- 
nius, he  endeavours  to  visit  the  Persian  and  the 
Indian  wise  men,  exactly  after  the  manner  and 
with  the  motive  which  Philostratus  attributes  to 
ApoUonius.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  a  man 
so  devoted  to  inquiry  in  religious  systems  was 
ignorant  of  Christiaiuty.  Not  only  was  his  master 
Ammonius  originally  a  Christian,  whether  or  not 
he  afterwards  became  a  heathen,  as  Porphyrins, 
the  traducer  of  Christians,  maintains,  and  Euse- 
bius,   the  Church  historian,   denies,   but  in  the 
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twenty-five  years  which  Plotinus  spent '  at  Rome, 
he  witnessed  the  great  persecutions  of  Decius,  of 
Gallus,  and  of  Valerian,  the  martyrdoms  of  at 
least  two  Pontiffs,  S.  Stephen  and  S.  Sixtus,  with 
that  of  S.  Laurence.  The  time  of  his  greatest 
mental  activity  was  exactly  that  of  which  S.  Cyp- 
rian said  that  the  emperor  would  rather  endure 
a  competitor  for  his  throne  than  a  successor 
to  the  Chair  of  Peter.  Thus  during  the  fifteen 
years  in  which  Plotinus  was  committing  to  paper 
the  philosophy  which  in  the  previous  decade  of 
jesLYS  he  had  delivered  orally  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished circles  of  Rome,  the  Christian  Church, 
teaching  and  suffering,  was  visibly  contesting  with 
heathenism  the  possession  of  society,  and  was 
recognised  by  the  emperors  as  the  foe  they  had  to 
dread  and  were  resolved  to  exterminate.  The 
truce  under  which  Origen  had  spent  so  large  a 
part  of  his  life  had  been  rudely  broken,  and  if  in 
his  answer  to  Celsus  he  had  remarked  that  th^ 
number  of  martyrs  up  to  that  time  had  been  com- 
paratively few,  he  lived  long  enough  to  enter  upon 
a  period  in  which  it  would  be  largely  increased. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  Neoplatonic 
philosophy,  as  set  forth  by  Plotinus,  synchronised 
with  the  great  persecutions  which  assaulted  the 
Church,  when  in  all  the  domain  of  thought  the 
Christian  doctrine  was  the  burning  question  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  daily  life  of  men  Christian 
conduct  was  the  spectacle  of  aU  beholders.     If  the 
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systems  of  Philostratus  and  Plotinus  are  in  their 
positive  tenets  identical,  it  will  not  be  surprising 
to  find  that  they  take  up  a  similar  position  towards 
the  Christian  Church.  It  will  hereafter  be  shown 
that  the  same  reference  which  the  person  and 
character  of  the  invented  ApoUonius  as  a  teacher 
bear  to  the  person  and  character  of  Christ  is 
found  in  the  religious  system  of  Plotinus  when 
considered  over  against  Christian  doctrine.  As  in 
the  one  a  complete  heathen  standing-ground  did 
not  exclude  a  tacit  imitation  of  Christ,  so  in  the 
other  the  summing  up,  classifying,  and  rearranging 
heathen  elements  derived  from  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  the  Stoics,  will  not  exclude  that  force  of 
Christian  thought  permeating  the  lettered  world, 
which  caused  heathenism  to  collect  its  whole 
strength  against  an  advancing  enemy. 

The  system  of  Plotinus  is  nothing*  but  a 
methodical  description  of  the  gradations  by  which 
the  procession  of  the  world  from  the  divinity  and 
the  return  of  man  to  the  divinity  is  brought  about 
Its  motive*^  may  be  said  to  be  a  yearning  after 
perfect  union  with  the  divinity.  It  may  be  divided 
objectively  into  three  main  parts :  his  view  of  the 
world  above  the  senses,  that  is,  the  intellectual  and 
invisible  world;  and,  springing  out  of  this,  his 
view  of  the  world  which  meets  the  senses,  and  | 

specially  of  man  its  chief  denizen ;  and  thirdly,  the  j 

raising  of  the  mind  to  the  invisible  world  and  its  | 

*  ZeUer,  ▼.  370.  »  Ibid.  v.  420.  I 
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return  thither,  which  it  is  the  proper  function  of 
philosophy  to  direct  and  effectuate. 

1.  As  to  the  first  point,  Plato  had^  distin- 
guished the  world  of  ideas  firom  the  world  of 
appearance,  and  placed  the  soul  in  the  mean 
between  them.  Though  he  had  set  the  Idea  of 
the  Good  above  all  the  rest,  yet  it  was  only  the 
first  of  them.  And  he  had  attempted  to  explain 
the  world  of  appearance  by  the  existence  of  Matter, 
which  he  made  independent  of  Ideas.  In  these 
respects  Plotinus  differed  from  him.  While  Plato 
had  two  original  principles,  one  positive,  the  Ideas, 
and  one  negative,  Matter,  Plotinus,  distinguishing 
as  Plato  had  done,  between  the  world  beyond  the 
senses  and  the  world  of  which  they  are  cognisant, 
the  general  foundation  of  which  is  Matter,  did 
away  with  that  original  duality  of  principles,  and 
deduced  in  the  last  resort  everything  from  one 
snpn^me  came.  But  his  invMbla  world  w« 
triply  graduated.  First  there  was  the  Primal 
Being,  exalted  above  all  existence  and  thought: 
secondly,  there  was  Mind,  comprehending  the 
pure  thoughts  into  which  it  parts  itself:  thirdly 
there  was  Soul,  t^e  supersensuous  being  which  has 
a  propensity  to  Matter.  In  these  three  principles 
he  included  all  the  powers  of  the  invisible  world. 

As  to  the  conception  of  the  Primal  Being  by 
Plotinus  it  may  be^  summed  up  in  the  triple- 
description  of  the  Infinite,  the  One  and  Good, 

•  Zeller,  v.  422.  ^  Ibid.  v.  429. 
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and  the  Absolute  Cause  of  all  things.  And  in  this 
he  seems  to  have  employed  in  fSact  the  three  philo- 
sophical methods  for  reaching  the  knowledge  of 
God,  though  he  never  names  them,  the  way  of 
negation,  the  way  of  eminence,  and  the  way  of 
causality,  which  afterwards  came  through  the  so* 
called  Dionysius  Areopagites  into  usage  in  the 
Christian  schools.  The  conception  of  the  Infinite 
belongs  to  the  first  way,  that  of  the  One  and  the 
Grood  to  the  second  way,  that  of  Absolute  Causality 
to  the  third  way.  It^  is  especially  in  the  last  that 
his  conception  becomes  intelli^ble:  as  when  he 
says,  that  only  the  conclusion  fix>m  effect  to  cause 
leads  us  to  the  Primal  Being.  As  the  Good  is  not 
seldom  described  as  the  cause  of  all  things,  so  it  is 
called  infinite  power,  the  power  firom  which  every- 
thing is  derived.  It  is  this^  point  of  view  which 
especially  rules  in  Plotinus  the  relation  of  the  finite 
to  the  infinite.  As^^  the  Primal  Being  is  conceived 
to  be  efficient  power,  it  necessarily  produces  another 
down  to  the  furthest  limit  of  the  possible :  and  this 
production  is  not  one  of  reflection  and  fi*ee  will, 
which  have  no  place  in  the  First  One,  but  simple 
necessity  of  nature.  As  every  complete  being 
strives  to  produce  another,  the  most  perfect  and 
the  most  powerful  must  above  all  work  produc- 
ingly,  the  best  communicate  itself  ungrudgingly. 
The  First  One  overflows,  and  in  overflowing 
produces   another.      But  in  this  he  would  not 

»  Zeller,  v.  439.  •  Ibid.  v.  440.  "  Ibid.  ▼.  441. 
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only  exclude  all  thought  of  generation  in  time,  he 
would  likewise  expressly  guard  against  the  thought 
of  emanation  by  remarking  that  the  inferior  must 
not  be  conceived  as  an  efflux  of  the  superior.  The 
First  One  remains  in  itself  unmoved  and  unles- 
sened,  while  the  stream  of  being  goes  forth  from 
it ;  the  Derived  is  in  It,  but  not  It  in  the  Derived. 
He  uses  other  images  expressly  to  show  the  imma- 
nence of  this  relation.  The  First  One  is  the  Root ; 
the  Derived,  the  Plant :  that  the  Sun,  and  this  its 
Light — ^atmosphere.  The  Derived  stands  to  the 
First  One  not  as  a  part  to  the  whole,  but  as  the 
effect  to  its  cause.  It  is  not  taken  from  the 
substance  of  the  First  One,  but  without  lessening 
or  change  of  this  substance  is  established  and  sup- 
ported by  its  power.  In  fact  these  images  serve  to 
conceal  want  of  precision  in  the  conception.  There 
is  a  contradiction  to  be  covered  by  them,  and  it 
consists  in  this,  that  the  First  One  is  the  cause  of 
the  Derived,  but  yet  is  required  to  be  inclosed  in 
itself,  and  to  need  no  completion.  Now,  cause  as 
such  cannot  be  conceived  without  effect,  nor  power 
without  its  result.  Here  on  the  contrary  a  cause 
is  maintained  which  is  essentially  outside  its  effect, 
and  does  not  need  it  for  the  completion  of  its  being. 
That  which  is  produced  ^.^  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  .that  from  which  it  is  originated,  that  is,  not 
merely  receives  its  condition  in  its  origin,  but  only 
subsists  in  dependence  on  it,  is  borne  and  sup- 

"  Zeller,  v.  444. 
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ported  by  it.  The  power  which  goes  forth  from 
the  First  One  diffuses  itself  into  every  being, 
without,  however,  dividing  itself  from  its  origin. 
The  First  One  is  therefore  present  to  each  being 
with  its  whole  undivided  infinite  power :  it  is  one 
life  which  issuing  from  it  pervades  all  and  confers 
on  each  its  proper  being.  Plotinus  expresses  this 
by  a  metaphor.  The  whole  is  enlightened  by  the 
beams  of  the  Primal  Being.  This  is  the  Sun,  which 
pours  forth  the  universe,  as  a  circle  of  light, 
around :  the  Centre,  which  rules  by  its  power  the 
whole  circumference  of  existence.  Thus  everything 
is  essentially  related  to  the  First  One  in  its  being 
and  activity :  has  in  it  the  end  of  its  operation : 
the  centre  about  which  it  turns. 

Now  ^2  gQ  far  as  the  First  One  reveals  itself  in 
the  Derived,  the  Derived  stands  to  it  in  a  relation 
of  identity,  partakes  of  it :  but  so  far  as  this  revela- 
tion is  only  appearance  in  another,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  supreme  cause  in  its  effects,  the  two 
stand  negatively  to  each  other.  The  Original  can 
only  communicate  itself  imperfectly  to  the  Derived. 
In  proportion  as  the  chsdn  of  beings  is  removed 
from  its  origin  its  completeness  diminishes.  Ploti- 
nus dwells  on  both  these  sides  of  his  doctrine.  The 
One  is  present  to  everything  which  is,  as  penetrat- 
ing it  with  its  power.  All  is  an  imitation,  or  more 
accurately,  a  shadowed  or  mirrored  image  of  the 
First :  that  is,  is  not  merely  similar,  but  produced 

"  ZeUer,  v.  447. 
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as  a  copy  by  the  continuous  effect  of  the  Primal 
Being.  To  Be  comes  to  a  being  only  so  far  as  it 
is  one,  and  the  completeness  of  its  being  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  unity.  But  everything  is  one  only 
so  far  as  it  imitates  the  original  unity.  So  likewise 
everything  has  the  end  of  its  effort  and  the  measure 
of  its  activity  in  the  Primal  Being  as  the  absolute 
Good:  or,  as  Plotinus  represents  this,  everything 
seeks  to  contemplate  the  Good,  and  what  it  does 
or  produces  is  only  an  attempt  to  reach  this  con- 
templation. But,  however  near  the  relationship  of 
that  which  is  After  to  that  which  is  Before  may  be, 
it  is  far  removed  from  actual  sameness.  That  which 
has  become  can  never  be  of  the  same  being  as  that 
out  of  which  it  has  become.  The  Cause  is  of  neces- 
aty  more  complete  and  powerful  than  the  Effect : 
the  Origin  more  one  than  the  Derived.  Thus  the 
further  that  we  descend  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  the  more  intermediate  causes  separate  a 
thing  from  the  first  cause,  the  more  imperfect  it 
is.  The  sum  of  being  forms  a  graduated  scale,  or 
a  series  of  concentric  circles,  in  which  perfectness 
of  being  decreases  in  proportion  to  distance  from 
the  First  One,  Unity  passes  into  Multiplicity,  and 
the  light  radiated  firom  the  Primal  Being  pales 
until  it  is  at  length  extinguished  in  the  darkness 
of  non-being.  On^*  the  other  hand,  the  Primal 
Being  is  complete  and  content  in  itself,  and  by  no 
means  goes  out  of  itself  in  producing  the  finite.   It 

^  Zeiler,  ▼.  460. 
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receives  thereby  no  increase  in  perfection,  not  even 
any  object  for  its  activity.  The  Derived  only  is 
inwardly  drawn  to  the  First,  not  the  First  to  the 
Derived.  The  Second  is  derived  only  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  First,  but  is  something  super- 
fluous to  it. 

But  here  we  must  note  two  things.  The  first 
is,^*  that  this  procession  froui  the  First  One  to  the 
Finite  takes  place  neither  by  an  act  of  Thought  or 
Will,  nor  by  a  logical  necessity,  but  by  a  purely 
physical  effect,  being  moreover  a  procession  which 
ever  diminishes  in  completeness,  though  this  weak- 
ening is  not  the  substance  but  only  the  effect  of 
the  Original  Being.  And  we  must  note  secondly, 
that  in  the  relation  thus  midntained  between  the 
Divine  and  the  Finite,  the  Finite  has  no  being  of 
its  own,  is  mere  accident,  mere  appearance  of  the 
Divine.  Eveiy  thing  which  is  Derived  is  upborne 
by  the  powJVbich  stream  forth  t^  the  Prinua 
Being,  which  are  not  separated  from  their  origin, 
so  that  one  operation  embraces,  penetrates,  deter- 
mines aU  things. 

This  presence  ^^  of  the  Divine  is  always  brought 
into  act  for  the  lower  degrees  of  being  by  the 
higher.  The  part  works  first  upon  the  part,  then 
the  whole  through  the  part.  The  corporeal  world 
is  in  the  Soul:  the  Soul  in  the  Mind:  the  Mind 
in  the  One.  Or,  agam,  of  the  unfolding  spheres, 
the  innermost,  or  Mind,  is  enlightened  by  the 

i«  Zelkr,  T.  451.  u  n^  y.  453. 
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Centre ;  the  Second,  or  Soul,  by  the  Mind ;  the 
Third,  or  Corporeal,  by  the  Soul.  Hence  the 
Corporeal  moves  itself  first  towards  the  Soul; 
the  Soul  towards  the  Mind ;  and  both  only  in  this 
gradation  towards  the  First  One. 

The  Primal  Being,  ^^  the  Original  Unity,  the 
One  which  is  likewise  Good,  being  above  reason 
and  the  knowledge  of  reason,  out  of  the  super- 
abundance of  its  power  causes  an  image  of  itself 
to  go  forth,  as  the  sun  sends  forth  its  beams.  The 
likeness  of  necessity  turns  itself  to  its  original,  in 
order  to  contemplate  it,  and  thereby  becomes 
Mind.  The  Ideas  are  inmianent  in  the  Mind, 
but  not  as  mere  thoughts,  rather  as  portions  of 
itself  substantially  existing  hi  it.  They  make  in 
their  unity  the  Mind,  as  theorems  in  their  unity 
make  a  science.  Plato's  Ideas^^  become  to  Plotinus, 
as  to  Philo,  intelligences  which  are  embraced  by 
the  Mind  as  universal  intelligence,  which  the  Mind 
works  out  in  itself,  and  of  which  it  consists  : 
spiritual  powers,  thinking  spirits,  which  are  con- 
tained in  it  and  under  it,  as  species  in  genus,  or 
as  particular  sciences  in  science  as  a  whole.  Thus 
the  conception  of  Mind,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
in  itself  a  multiplicity  of  forms  and  powers, 
broadens  into  that  of  the  intelligible  world.  It 
is  the  very  Living  Being  which  contains  the 
archetypes  of  all  living  beings  in  itself     In  it 

^*  Ueberweg,  i.  244. 
"  Zeller,  v.  471,  473.    auro^f/oi^,  476. 
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the  multifold  intelligible  powers  are  one  power, 
the  many  gods  one  god. 

As  the  Second  proceeds  from  the  Ilrst^^^  so 
by  the  same  necessity  a  Third  proceeds  from  the 
Second,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it 
as  it  to  the  First,  and  its  generation  is  no  more 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  a  work  of 
intention  or  purpose,  or  connected  with  change 
in  the  Producer.  This  production  of  the  Mind 
is  the  SouL 

The  conception  of  the  Soul  is  determined  in 
general  by  its  being  the  next  to  the  Mind,  and 
the  mean  between  it  and  the  world  of  appearance, 
being  on  the  one  side  fiUed,  moved,  and  iUumined 
by  the  Mind,  on  the  other  side  touching  the 
corporeal  which  is  produced  by  it.  It  stands, 
however,  nearer  to  the  Intelligible,  and  with  it 
is  reckoned  to  belong  to  "the  Divine."  In  its 
essence  it  is  Number  and  Form,  like  the  Jdea, 
life,  and  Activity,  like  the  Mind :  the  outermost 
of  the  light-circles  which  surround  the  Primal 
light,  beyond  which  darkness  begins.  In  its 
nature  it  is  eternal  and  outside  of  time,  though 
it  produces  time.  Proceedings^  forth  from  the 
Mind  it  stretches  itself  out  into  bodies,  as  a  point 
extends  itself  to  a  Une.  Thus  it  has  an  ideal  in- 
divisible element,  and  likewise  a  divisible^  element 
which  enters  into  the  corporeal  world.  The 
indivisible  element^  belongs  to  it  as  totality,  or 

^  ZeUer,  ▼.  476.      »  Ueberweg,  i  253.      *^  Zeller,  y.  480,  484. 
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world-soul.  That  which  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  Second  Principle  is  only  the  universal 
Soul.  Particular  souls  spring  from  this.  They 
are  only  operations  of  the  universal  Soul,  differ- 
ent manifestations  of  the  one  life  which  streams 
through  all.  Therefore,  though  individually  dif- 
ferent they  are  yet  one  and  the  same,  as  science 
in  its  different  parts  is  one,  as  there  is  one  light 
which  illumines  the  most  various  places.  The 
Soul  of  the  universe  remains  undivided,  but  each 
several  being  takes  from  it  what  it  can  hold. 

At  this  point  we  reach  the  boundary  of  the 
intelligible  world,  and  if  the  xmiversal  Soul  does 
not  pass  out  of  it,  yet  in  its  division  among 
particular  souls  we  enter  upon  the  world  of 
appearance. 

2.  As  the  invisible  divine  world  proceeds  forth 
by  necessity  from  the  Primal  Being,  first  in  the 
jiilind  and  then  in  the  Soul,  so  the  whole  visible 
world  which  meets  the  senses  proceeds  forth  from 
the  Soul  by  the  same  necessity.  The  Soul,*^ 
standing  at  the  limit  of  these  two  worlds,  illumi- 
nates, in  accordance  with  the  system  of  nature, 
that  which  is  beneath  it,  namely.  Matter,  enters 
into  Matter  with  a  portion  of  its  powers,  becomes 
in  its  operation  bound  up  with  it,  and  advances 
out  of  the  eternal  and  intelligible  into  the  life  of 
time.  It  is  only  through  this  connection  of  the 
Soul's  powers  with  Matter  that  the  visible  world 

<^  Zeller,  y.  491. 
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comes  into  existence.  Without  it,  Matter,  as  being 
devoid  of  quality,  and  of  body,  would  be  no  object 
of  perception.  So  far  Plotinus,^^  following  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  considers  Matter  as  the  basis  of 
everything  which  meets  the  senses,  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  Intelligible.  It  is  a  universal 
Substratum  of  that  which  has  body,  distinct  from 
every  particular  body.  It  is  the  mere  possibility 
of  being.  Only  by  the  accession  of  Form  to  it,  it 
becomes  definite. 

By  this  coming  down  of  the  Soul  upon  Matter, 
the  whole  visible  world  starts  into  being,^  not  by 
an  act  of  thought  and  will,  but  by  simple  natural 
necessity,  for  the  Soul  could  do  no  otherwise  than 
give  shape  to  the  Matter  which  needed  shaping, 
no  otherwise  than  enlighten  that  which  lay  be- 
neath it.  And  since  this  necessity  ever  equally 
existed  and  will  ever  equally  exist,  Plotinus  ab- 
solutely contradicts  any  temporal  beginning  and 
any  temporal  end  of  the  world.  But  though  this 
operation  of  the  Soul  in  forming  the  world  is 
necessary,  yet  its  connection  with  Matter  is  a 
sinking  down  into  an  unfitting  state,  a  fall  of  the 
Soul.  For  Plotinus,  2*  passing  herein  beyond 
Plato,  places  the  cause  of  evil  in  the  connection 
of  the  Soul  with  Matter.  The  Soul,  in  virtue  of 
its  higher  nature,  is  of  itself  firee  from  evil.  Evil 
can  only  arise  to  it  from  the  polluting  connection 
with  something  in  itself  evil.     For,  if  evil  is  the 

»  ZeUer,  v.  486.  »  Ibid.  v.  493.  «*  Ibid.  v.  489. 
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absence  of  good,  Matter  is  the  original  and  absolute 
privation,  pure  want.  If  evil  consists  in  motion 
without  rest,  in  absence  of  limit,  in  want  of  form, 
proportion,  and  definiteness,  of  Matter  alone  these 
properties  are  not  only  predicated,  but  make  up 
its  essence.  Hence  Matter  is  the  Primal  Evil; 
corporeality  is  a  secondary  evil ;  and  only  in  the 
third  degree  can  the  Soul,  in  so  far  as  it  gives 
itself  up  to  an  evil  which  is  foreign  to  it,  be 
termed  evil. 

This  doctrine,^^  that  the  nature  of  evil  consists 
in  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  matter,  is  the 
special  characteristic  of  Neoplatonism,  and,  it 
must  be  added,  a  special  contradiction  in  itself, 
and  one  which  leads  to  a  disarrangement  and 
confusion  in  the  whole  view  of  human  nature. 
The  contradiction  consists  in  this,  that  Plotinus 
makes  everything,  without  exception,  including 
Matter  itself,  proceed  forth  in  orderly  sequence 
from  the  Primal  Being,  the  absolute  One  and 
Good.  .  But  Matter  is  evil,  as  being  privation  and 
pure  want.  Thus,  that  which  in  quality  is  the 
absolute  contradiction  of  the  One,  the  Good,  and 
the  Spiritual,  is  made  to  arise  out  of  it  by  the 
quantitative  way  of  a  progressive  weakening  or 
deterioration.  The  whole  visible  universe,  which 
Plotinus  otherwise  marks  as  a  work  of  trans- 
cendent wisdom  and  power,  is  produced  by  the 
connection  of  the  Soul  with  Matter,  which  very 

»  ZeUer.  v.  490,  422. 
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connectioD  is  at  the  same  time  stigmatised  as  evil 
Yet  to  this  predicament  Plotinus  was  reduced, 
since  from  his  point  of  view  he  could  neither 
derive  Matter  from  the  Divinity  as  a  positive 
condition  of  the  Divine  being  carried  into  act, 
nor  place  it  as  a  second  original  principle  beside 
the  Divinity. 

But  this  conception  of  Matter  as  evil  is  neither 
that  of  the  natural  philosopher,  nor  that  of  the 
metaphysician;  it  arises  clearly  from  the  moralist's 
view  of  the  eflfect  of  a  bodily  nature  on  the 
human  subject.  Let  us  proceed  then  from  it  to 
the  doctrine  of  man,  as  set  forth  by  Plotinus. 

This  divides  itself  into  three  parts :  the  first 
will  concern  the  condition  of  the  human  soul  in 
its  state  before  this  life;  the  second  its  condition 
during  this  life ;  the  third  its  condition  after  this 
life. 

As  to  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  Plotinus 
says,^^  "Before  this  generation  had  taken  place 
(that  is,  before  our  entrance  into  this  life),  we 
were  there  as  other  men,  and  some  as  gods,  pure 
souls,  mind  bound  up  with  the  universal  substance, 
being  portions  of  the  intelligible  not  parted  off 
nor  detached  from  it,  but  being  of  the  Whole." 
As  long  as  souls^^  continue  in  this  state  they  are 
free  from  all  suflferings,  and  as  portions  of  the 
World-soul  rule  with  it  the  world,  without  being 
in  it.     They  are  outside  the  world,  since  in  that 

*  Enwad,  yL  4^  14  Quoted  hj  ZeUer,  v.  612.       >r  Ibid.  v.  613. 
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which  is  beyond  the  senses  there  is  neither  time 
nor  change.  There  is  in  them  neither  the  faculty 
of  discursive  thought,  nor  self-consciousness,  nor 
remembrance,  for  they  do  not  need  to  seek  know- 
ledge, which  they  either  do  not  yet  or  no  longer 
possess,  but  as  they  are  perfectly  transparent  to 
each  other,  they  see  immediately  in  themselves 
the  Mind,  and  all  Essence,  and  the  superessential 
Good.  But  yet  souls  cannot  continue  in  this  their 
original  state.  As  the  original  unity  produces 
multiplicity,  so  by  the  same  necessity  the  Soul 
must  produce  something  else,  and  communicate 
itself  to  that  which  is  <beneath  it.  And  thus 
individual  souls  by  a  necessity,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  called  a  faU  and  a  fault,  pass  by  an  eternal 
law  into  a  body  suited  to  their  quality  and  will. 
This  descent^®  is  at  once  by  an  internal  impulse, 
by  the  power  of  the  absolute  cause,  and  for  the 
adornment  of  the  corporeal  world.  Souls  pass 
into  a  body  because  the  Soul  of  the  universe, 
according  to  the  conception  of  it  in  the  system, 
is  the  point  of  union  between  the  inteUigible  and 
the  sensible  world. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  this  previous  state  of 
the  soul  in  considering  man  as  he  is  in  this  life. 
By  its  connection  with  the  body  something  strange 
and  foreign  has  been  attached  to  the  soul,  which 
is  in  its  nature  incorporeal,  and  likewise  was  once 

Tw  ftttr  dvnjv  xo0/(t^«ii  itii  if^srau    Quoted  by  Zeller,  v.  615. 
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without  a  body.  Another  being  of  opposite 
qualities  has  now  hung  on  to  the  pure  being  of 
man.  The  soul  has  been  transferred  from  its 
natural  element  into  a  new  one,  and  has  been 
subjected  to  the  necessity  of  a  double  life.  "  We^ 
are  two-fold,  as  we  take  into  account  the  wild 
beast,  or  that  which  is  above  it.  The  body  is  a 
wild  beast  animated,  but  the  true  man  is  another 
who  is  pure  of  these  things,  and  possesses  the 
intellectual  virtues,  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
soul  as  it  is  apart."  But  the  genuine  substance 
of  the  man,  the  real  man,  is  our  higher  nature 
only.  Through  it  our  soul  is  related  to  the  Soul 
of  the  All,  and  of  like  quality.  It  is  the  pure 
form  which  is  not  touched  by  that  which  is  of 
the  senses.  It  has  the  divine  reason  not  merely 
above  it,  but  also  to  its  whole  extent  within  it. 
"In  what  relation,^' ^  he  asks,  "does  the  soul 
stand  to  the  Mind?  or  have  we  this  above  us? 
We  have  it  either  as  common  to  all,  or  as  peculiar 
to  ourselves,  or,  and  this  last  is  plainly  the 
meaning  of  Plotinus,  both  as  common  to  all  and 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  It  is  common,  because 
indivisible  and  one  and  everywhere  the  same: 
it  is  our  own,  because  every  one  has  it  entire  in 
the  First  SouL"  But  this  want  of  clearness  affects 
the  whole  Plotinic  system,  in  that  the  Mind  is 
made  at  once  our  reason  and  a  being  superior 

^  Enneady  i.  1,  10.    Quoted  bj  Zeller,  y.  516. 
^  Quoted  bj  Zeller,  v.  517. 
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to  US,  and  that  the  Soul  is  made  equivalent  to 
the  human  I,  at  one  time  as  distinguished  from 
the  Mind,  at  another  as  identified  with  it. 

The  result  is  that  in  the  Plotinic  theory,  soul 
and  body  do  not  make  up  one  nature  of  man.'^ 
But  if  there  is  no  real  unity  in  the  parts  which 
compose  him  during  his  life  on  earth,  with  the 
end  of  this  life  these  parts  separate  again,  and  the 
return  of  the  soul  from  the  world  of  sense  to  the 
world  which  is  above  the  senses  follows.  This  is 
a  simple  consequence  of  what  precedes.  If  the 
soul  before  this  life  was  bodiless,  it  can  be  so 
likewise  after  it. .  If  the  present  life  is  merely  a 
disturbing  of  its  original  state,  we  shall  consider 
the  leaving  it  only  a  return  to  a  higher  and  more 
natural  being.  Further,  Plotinus  points  to  the 
soul's  relationship  with  "the  Divine."  If  any 
soul,  for  instance,  the  World-soul,  be  immortal, 
our  soul  must  be  so  likewise,  since  it  is  of  the 
like  essence.  But  as  it  is  of  the  souVs  essence 
to  be  immortal,  so  a  restoration  of  the  body  is 
not  to  be  thought  of,  since  it  would  be  a  perpetua- 
tion of  the  prison  in  which  the  soul  now  finds 
itself.  "The  true  waking  up,"  says  Plotinus,** 
"is  a  resurrection  not  together  with  the  body, 
but  away  fi:om  it:  to  wake  up  with  the  body 
would  be  but  a  change  as  it  were  of  bed  firom  one 

^  The  difficulties  and  inconuBtencies  of  the  theoxy  in  tliis  respect 
aie  dwelt  upon  bj  Zeller,  v.  619 — 527. 

n  Enrulad^  iiL  6,  6.    Quoted  bj  Zeller,  v.  628. 
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sleep  to  another.  To  wake  up  absolutely  without 
bodies  is  the  real  waking."  Plotinus,  like  the 
whole  Greek  philosophy,  abhors  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  he  embraces 
the  old  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  As  souls  were  originally 
drawn  down  into  bodies  by  the  attraction  of  the 
senses,  so  at  their  issue  from  the  body  the  souls 
which  have  not  freed  themselves  from  this  attrac- 
tion vdll  pass  into  new  bodies,  whether  of  beasts 
or  of  men,  which  shall  correspond  to  their  quality, 
and  thus  each  shall  receive  a  retribution  for  what 
it  has  here  deserved.  The  purest  souls  rise  above 
the  world  of  sense  altogether,  and  return  to  their 
original  country. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  according  to  this 
doctrine  the  conception  of  personality,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  soul,  is  wanting  in  the  period  before  its 
earthly  existence  and  in  the  period  after  it.  In  its 
original  state  its  condition  is  clearly  impersonal 
altogether.  The  words  above  quoted  express  this. 
In  such  a  state  souls  are  ^^pure,'*  that  is,  disen- 
cumbered from,  matter,  "  mind  bound  up  with  the 
universal  substance.**  To  this  state  the  completely 
purified  souls  return.  They  behold  the  universe. 
As^  in  the  intelligible  world  there  is  no  change 
and  no  time,  upon  entering  into  it  life  in  time, 
and  with  it  remembrance,  are  extinguished  in  an 
absolutely  uniform  thought  of  the  supersensuous 

»  Zeller,  v.  632. 
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world.  Thus  the  soul  proceeds  into  the  body,  as 
into  a  prison,  out  of  an  impersonal  state;  and 
when  it  is  best  and  purest  it  returns  out  of  that 
prison  into  an  impersonal  state.  But  what  is  it  in 
the  interval?  What  in  this  life  constitutes  the 
human  being?  The  soul  alone  is  said  to  be  the 
real  man.  It  is  of  its  own  nature  free  from  error 
and  free  from  fault.  It  is  only  by  connection  with 
a  body  that  it  can  become  involved  in  eitter. 
Sensuality,  which  is  the  source  of  all  evil,  belongs 
to  the  body  only,  yet  the  soul  alone  is  punished 
for  it  in  the  retribution  which  follows  after  death. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  to 
which  imperfectly  purified  souls  are  subject^  the 
body  in  which  they  did  well  or  ill  is  neither  re- 
warded nor  punished,  but  the  soul  is  punished  by 
passing  into  another  body,  of  man  or  beast,  corre- 
sponding to  the  quality  which  it  has  acquired  by 
its  transitory  union  with  the  former  body.  It  is 
plainly  regarded  as  the  only  principle  of  identity 
in  the  man,  but  its  reward  consists  in  becoming 
again  impersonal,  as  its  punishment  lies  in  being 
again  connected  with  a  body.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Even  during  its  imprisonment  in  the  body  it  has 
no  substantial  existence  of  its  own,  but  is  a  portion 
cut  off  from  the  World-soul.  It  follows  that  in 
Neoplatonic  doctrine  there  is  no  such  union  be- 
tween soul  and  body  as  to  constitute  a  personality 
made  up  of  the  two.  If  we  regard  the  soul's  own 
nature,  it  is  divine ;  if  we  regard  its  connection 
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with  the  body,  it  is  an  imprisonment  of  the  divine 
in  matter ;  if  we  regard  the  body,  it  is  a  portion  of 
matter,  which  by  its  connection  with  the  soul  be-  ♦ 
comes  to  it  the  intrinsic  seat  of  evil.  The  man,  in 
whom  these  two  antagonistic  elements  co-exist, 
indeed,  but  do  not  coalesce,  is  literally  "  half  dust^ 
half  deity,"  but  he  is  not  a  whole  at  all.  According 
to  ttus  system  of  thought,  the  unity  of  body  and 
soul,  which  constitutes  a  proper  human  person- 
ality, does  not  exist. 

3.  If  the  soul^  has  come  into  its  present  con- 
dition only  by  a  darkening  of  its  original  being, 
and  during  its  connection  with  the  body  can  never 
cease  to  look  upon  it  as  something  foreign  and  dis- 
turbing, and  can  only  hope  for  a  return  to  its 
original  state  by  absolute  freedom  £rom  the  do- 
minion of  sense,  its  proper  task  is  to  work  for  this 
deliverance  and  so  to  reach  the  end  of  its  nature. 
Accordingly  this  elevation  of  the  mind  above  the 
world  of  sense  forms  th^  third  portion  of  the  Plo- 
tinic  system. 

As  to  the  end  at  which  man  should  aim,  his 
doctrine  is  Stoic.  Perfect  life  must  be  life  in 
accordance  with  nature,  nature  however  so  under- 
stood as  that  which  is  highest  in  man,  and  most 
proper  to  him,  and  this  is  thought,  the  activity 
of  the  thinking  mind.  All  the  rest  is  but  acces- 
sory. External  circumstances  are  merely  the 
shell,  the  mind  the  kernel.    Happiness  consists  in 

»*  Zeller,  v.  533. 
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the  bearing  of  the  man  towards  this  real  inward 
self. 

The  doctrine  respecting  moral  good  and  evil 
which  foUows  upon  this  is  of  the  highest  moment 
in  the  system. 

As'^  it  is  not  an  inward  perversion  of  the 
spiritual  being,  but  only  the  connection  of  the 
soul  with  the  body  from  which  the  imperfection  of 
its  present  life  springs,  no  more  than  the  dissolution 
of  this  connection  is  requbed  to  get  rid  of  this 
imperfection;  or,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the 
soul's  own  inclination  to  sensuousness,  the  mere 
cessation  of  this  external  bias,  not  a  change  of  its 
inward  character,  will  be  required  to  take  back 
the  soul  to  its  purity  and  perfectness.  The  soul 
has  no  more  to  do  than  to  turn  itself  away  from 
what  is  foreign  to  it,  and  to  confine  itself  to  its 
own  original  activity.  A  change  in  this  activity, 
as  such,  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary,  since  the 
proper  being  of  the  soul,  its  real  self,  has  remained 
without  fault  and  without  error.  The  decision  in 
man's  moral  condition  consists  in  the  turning  away 
from  sensuousness;  the  turning  towards  that  which 
is  above  the  senses  follows  immediately,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  requires  no  special  working  of 
the  will  upon  itself,  no  further  inward  process,  to 
bring  it  about.  So  soon  as  the  impediment  which 
the  sensuous  inclination  puts  in  the  way  of  the 
souVs  natural  activity  is  removed,  this  is  resumed, 

»  ZeUer,  v.  637. 
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and  the  soul  pursues  its  course  to  that  which  is 
above  the  senses  with  the  same  certainty  and 
necessity  with  which  a  balloon  mounts  into  the 
air  when  the  ropes  which  bind  it  down  are  cut. 
Thus  the  notion  of  purification  understood  as  a 
deliverance  firom  the  body  forms  the  basis  of  this 
moral  system.  That,  at  least,  is  the  negative  side ; 
the  positive  is,  that  conversion  to  the  invisible 
world,  that  becoming  like  to  God,  which  follows 
immediately  from  it.  As  the  soul's  badness  con- 
sists in  its  mixture  with  the  body,  and  its  depend- 
ence on  the  body,  its  goodness  can  only  consist  in 
its  detaching  itself  from  the  body,  and  working  for 
itself  alone.  All  virtues  are  nothing  more  than  a 
purifying,  but  this  purifying  does  not  touch  the 
soul  as  such,  which  in  itself  has  no  stain,  but  only 
its  relation  to  the  body.  Accordingly  the  becoming 
like  to  God  is  contained  in  the  purifynng.  As  soon 
as  the  impure  elements  •are  removed,  the  soul 
appears  again  in  its  original  being.  As  the  sculptor 
only  needs  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  the  marble  to 
bring  out  the  divine  image,  so  the  man  working 
upon  himself  only  needs  to  remove  the  superfluity 
in  order  to  stand  revealed  in  his  pure  beauty. 
Nor  only  this,  but  at  the  same  time  he  will  see  the 
Divine  above  him,  for  kith  only  can  discern  kin.  On 
which  Plotinus'^  remarks,  "  for  never  did  eye  gaze 
on  the  sun  without  being  of  sun-like  nature,  nor  the 
soul  behold  beauty,  without  already  being  beautiful" 

^  Enneady  L  6,  9.    Quoted  by  ZeUer. 
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All  moral  activity,  then,  in  its  last  resort,  leads 
back  to  the  delivery  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

But*^  highly  as  Plotinus  prizes  the  activity  of 
discursive  thought,  it  is  not  to  him  the  highest 
thing  of  alL  It  presupposes  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  that  which  is  above  the  senses.  The  soul 
of  itself  is  limited  to  mere  reflection ;  it  can  only 
borrow  from  the  Mind  the  principles  of  a  higher 
knowledge.  Spirit  only  can  reveal  itself  to  spirit ; 
kin  only  can  know  kin;  mind  only  can  understand 
the  Mind.  This  higher  knowing  is  an  immediate 
possession  of  what  is  known.  In  the  contemplation 
which  thus  takes  place  the  distinction  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  Mind  ceases.  The  human 
thought,  retiring  into  the  purity  of  its  being,  there- 
by imites  itself  with  the  divine  thought  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  In  the  words  of  Plotinus : ^  "If  he 
who  has  mind  is  himself  such  as  to  be  all  things, 
when  he  conceives  self  he  conceives  all  things  with 
it ;  so  that  such  an  one  with  energetic  in  working, 
beholding  himself,  holds  all  things  as  contained  in 
himself,  and  himself  as  containing  all  things."  The 
highest  degree  of  this  state  is  that  doctrine  .of 
Ecstasy  which  is  in  contradiction  with  the  whole 
original  direction  of  Grseco-Roman  thought.  Plo- 
tinus makes  the  ultimate  end  of  philosophy  to 
consist  in  a  beholding  of  the  divinity,  in  which  all 
definiteness  of  thought  and  all  self-consciousness 

^  Zeller,  v.  547. 
"  Ennead,  iv.  4,  2.    Quoted  by  Zeller,  v.  548. 
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disappear  in  mystic  trance.  When^^  God  appears 
suddenly  in  the  soul,  there  is  nothing  more  be- 
tween him  and  it ;  they  are  no  longer  two,  but  an 
indistinguishable  unity.  The  soul  becomes  in  this 
contemplation  of  the  divinity  not  only  one  with 
itself,  in  that  the  opposition  between  mind^  and 
soul  disappears,  but  one  with  the  divinity.  The 
Primal  Being  unites  itself  with  its  being ;  the  Soul 
has  no  part  which  it  does  not  touch,  but  falls  into 
one  point  with  it.  It  can  then  no  longer  be  called 
a  contemplation  of  God,  but  a  being  God.  The 
soul  becomes  pure  light,  free  from  all  gravity; 
becomes  God,  or,  yet  more  rightly,  knows  that  it 
is  God.  In  this  unconditional  unity  with  the 
highest,  how  could  self-consciousness  or  conscious 
thought  remain  ?  Self-consciousness  is  only  where 
the  subject  can  distinguish  itself  from  the  object ; 
thought  only  where  these  are  determinate  con- 
ceptions; but  here  we  have  gone  beyond  every- 
thing determinate  and  conceivable.  If  *^  we  ask 
how  the  soul  can  reach  this  state,  the  reply  is^ 
through  absolute  abstraction  from  external  things, 
through  complete  sinking  into  itself.  If  the  soul 
removes  every  inclination  and  every  image  of 
what  is  outside  it,  if  it  draws  back  into  itself  from 
everything  which  is  not  itself  then  it  is  at  once 
immediately  in  the  divinity,  being  entirely  in 
itself.  This  higher  light  m&y  not  be  pursued  but 
must  be  waited  for,  till  it  appear.    It  dawns  on  the 

»  Zeller,  v.  651 .        *•  i.e.  voug  and  ^pu^i        *^  ZeUer,  v.  553. 
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80ul  without  means  or  preparation,  by  a  sudden 
enlightening.  The  soul  cannot  say  whence  it 
comes,  from  within  or  from  without.  Indeed, 
strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  come,  but  is  there, 
and  fills  as  with  delight  and  blessing. 

We  may  suppose  that  with  a  character  so 
inward  and  concentrated  as  that  of  Plotinus,  and 
with  a  system  the  culminating  point  of  which  is 
the  identification  of  the  soul  with  the  Divinity,  his 
philosophy  would  be  also  his  religion:  the  two 
would  be  to  him  convertible  terms.  We  have  seen 
this  to  have  been  a  marked  feature  in  the  character 
of  Apollonius  as  imagined  by  Philostratus.  No 
doubt  it  became  a  reality  in  the  living  Plotinus. 
But  the  imagined  Apollonius  was  likewise  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods :  and  the  apparently 
absolute  monotheism  of  Plotinus  found  room  in 
his  system  for  an  unlimited  number  of  deities,  in 
which  he  could  comprehend  the  ancestral  gods  of 
the  popular  worship,  and  the  visible  gods,  the  stars 
and  heavenly  bodies.  The  Mind,  the  Second  God, 
the  most  immediate  revelation  of  the  Inconceiv- 
able, produces  aU  the  Ideas,  all  the  invisible  gods. 
They  are  portions  of  his  substance,  and  so  make 
up  collectively  the  supersensuous  world.  The 
divine  Mind  comprehends  these  several  minds: 
they  are  personified  into  gods,  and  gifted  with  the 
contemplative  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  world ; 
but  then  again  their  separate  personality  vanishes 
away  into  identity  with  the  divine  Mind.   They  are 
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indescribably  beautiful  and  venerable,  but  only 
through  the  Mind  which  works  in  them.  "  They 
are  not,"*^  he  says,  "at  one  time  intelligent,  at 
another  time  unintelligent,  but  are  always  wise  in 
the  impassible,  stable,  pure  Mind,  and  know  all 
things,  and  are  acquainted  not  with  human  affairs, 
but  their  own,  and  all  things  which  the  mind 
beholds."  Here,  then,  he  can  find  room  for  all 
the  deities  of  the  Greek  or  any  other  mythology, 
and  by  using  the  interpretation  of  the  myth  which 
had  become  common  in  philosophy,  his  Primal^ 
Being  can  become  Uranos,  the  father  of  the  gods, 
and  Eronos,  who  swallows  his  own  children,  is  the 
Mind,  in  that  he  incloses  in  himself  his  offspring 
which  is  the  intelligible  world,  and  if  Zeus  is  said 
to  escape  from  that  destiny,  the  real  meaning  here 
indicated  is  the  production  of  the  World-soul,  the 
Third  Deity,  out  of  the  Mind.  This  World-soul  is 
Jupiter.  Apollo  is  the  One,  as  the  negation  of 
the  multiple.  Hermes  is  intelligible  Form,  the 
Logos.  The  most  degrading  symbol  of  Greek 
worship  represents  the  productive  power  of  the 
Logos,  and  the  mother  of  the  gods  is  the  abstract 
conception  of  Matter,  as  the  general  substratum  of 
Forms.  In  fact,  just  as  the  Stoic  Monotheism  with 
its  one  all-embracing  god  did  not  scruple  to  recog- 
nise innumerable  particular  gods  under  various 
appai*ent  shapes,  so  Plotinus,^  laying  down  one 

"  Ennead,  v.  8,  3.    Quoted  by  Zeller,  v.  668. 
«  Zeller,  v.  560.         **  Plotmus,  ii  9,  9.    Quoted  by  Zeller,  v.  667. 
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great  King  of  whom  all  things  are  the  production, 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  his  greatness  was 
shown  by  the  multitude  of  the  gods  who  were 
ranged  beneath  him  and  dependent  on  him,  and 
that  those  who  knew  his  power  would  not  contract 
God  into  one,  but  declare  him  to  be  many. 

Nor  was  it^  only  the  whole  range  of  mytho- 
logy which  Plotinus  defended  by  philosophical 
argument.  He  extended  this  defence  to  the 
concrete  worship  carried  on  in  thousands  of 
temples  and  paid  to  the  statues  of  the  gods  who 
represented  the  qualities  which  he  interpreted  after 
the  manner  we  have  just  indicated.  For  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  universe  is  bound  together  by  sym- 
pathy, the  higher  powers  communicate  themselves 
in  preference  to  that  which  is  like  them.  Now  as 
the  statue  is  formed  after  the  idea  of  a  particular 
definite  god,  it  is  through  this  idea  connected  with 
that  god,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  world  of  sense 
is  connected  with  the  intelligible  world  by  the 
medium  of  the  Soul.  Thus,  though  he  did  not 
admit  that  the  godhead  descended  into  the  statue, 
yet  the  power  imparted  from  the  godhead  to  the 
visible  world  has  in  a  special  manner  its  seat  in  it. 
The  statue  is,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  reflecting  a 
portion  of  the  divine  radiance,  which  the  worship- 
per thus  catches  up. 

Now  in  all  this  system  of  religious  philosophy, 
which  was  committed  to  writing  at  Rome  between 

^  Zeller,  v.  662. 
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tibe  years  254 — 270,  and  which  has  been  arranged 
far  us  by  Porphyrias,  the  chief  disciple  of  Plotinus, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Christian  religion.  We 
have  seen  that  there  was  none  in  the  life  of  Apol- 
lonius  by  Philostratus.  Plotinus  presents  his 
system  as  the  result  of  ancient  Greek  thought: 
the  harmony  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
But  the  master  of  Plotinus,  that  Ammonius  Sakkas 
on  whom  he  had  sedulously  and  reverently 
attended  for  eleven  years,  and  from  whose  oral 
teaching  Porphyrins,  who  worships  his  own 
master,  declares  that  he  drew  his  inspiration,  was 
a  Christian.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  mind 
of  Plotinus,  as  well  as  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  his  life,  leave  scarcely  a  possibility  that  he  was 
not  informed  in  Christian  doctrine.  Nor  must  we 
fail  to  remember  that  the  actual  arranger  of  his 
writings,  his  chief  disciple  Porphyrins,  was  a  man 
very  well  acquainted  with  Christianity,  and  wrote 
an  elaborate  attack  upon  it,  an  attack  which  the 
chief  defenders  of  the  Church  thought  worthy  of 
refutation.  Into  the  bearing  of  the  Plotinic  philo- 
sophy upon  Christian  doctrine  we  shall  enter  pre- 
sently. Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  cannot 
with  any  show  of  probability  be  doubted  that  the 
author  of  it  was  acquainted  with  the  Christian 
belief  as  he  was  beyond  question  a  witness  of  a 
time  of  unparalleled  suffering  undergone  by  the 
Church  while  he  was  reddent  at  Rome.  The  man 
who  philosophised  in  the  very  dty  and  at  the  very 
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time  when  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Laurence  thriUed 
through  every  breast,  knew  what  Christianity  was, 
both  in  belief  and  in  action. 

But  here  a  word  must  be  said  about  Porphy- 
rius,  and  it  need  not  be  more  than  a  word,  because 
he  did  not  himself^  add  to  the  Plotinic  philoso- 
phy, which  he  expounded  and  popularised,  and 
which  he  laboured  to  make  clear  and  intelligible. 
That  philosophy  already  stood  under  its  founder 
in  the  closest  relation  to  religion,  having  a  prac- 
tical scope:  but  in  Porphyrins  it  is  the  main  object 
to  work  a  reform  of  religion  by  philosophy,  to 
cultivate  piety  in  connection  with  the  heathen  gods. 
Some  Christian  writers  state  that  he  was  originally 
a  Christian,  but  on  account  of  some  ill-treatment 
which  he  experienced  fell  off  to  heathenism.  This, 
howevet-,  seems  contrary  to  the  language  of  S.  Aug- 
ustine,*^ who  laments  over  him  that  pride,  and 
especiaUy  his  disgust  at  the  doctrine  that  God 
Ju-ned'a  b<Kly,  prevented.  Um  froM  beco^g  . 
Christian.  But  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  man 
who  laboured  above  all  others  to  arrange  and  make 
clear  the  Plotinic  system  of  philosophy  was  himself 
imbued  with  many  Christian  sentiments.  More- 
over he  was  at  once  well  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  bitterest  enemy.  But 
he  did  not  add  anything  material  to  that  philoso- 
phy. Such  as  Plotinus  made  it  it  continued  to  be 
during  the  whole   period   in  which  heathenism 

*«  Zeller,  v.  680.  *'  De  CwUaU  Dei,  x.  29. 
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carried  on  the  struggle  with  the  Christian  Church. 
From  Plotinus  to  Julian,  who  carried  out  with  the 
power  of  the  Roman  empire  the  principles  of  that 
philosophy,  the  great  opponents  and  persecutors  of 
the  Christian  Faith  were  heathens  of  this  fashion. 
From  Julian  to  Proclus,  during  which  the  power 
of  persecution  was  taken  from  them,  they  main- 
tained exactly  the  same  principles  respecting  the 
supreme  God,  his  relation  to  the  world,  and 
respecting  man  and  his  place  in  the  world,  as 
Plotinus.  They  maintained  likewise  the  same 
intense  abhorrence  of  the  Christian  Faith.  They 
united  devotion  to  the  heathen  worship  and 
defence  of  its  gods,  its  fables,  and  its  practices 
with  such  an  exoteric  belief  as  that  of  Plotinus. 
To  meet  the  Christian  objection  against  plurality 
in  the  godhead,  they  were  monotheists  in  the  sense 
of  Plotinus,  while  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
maintained  the  deity  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Venus, 
and  the  rest,  they  defended  the  worship  and  all  the 
manifold  practices  which  belonged  to  tha*  worship 
with  such  an  interpretation  as  we  have  seen  above. 
What  has  been  said  of  Porphyrius,^  that  he 
took  up  philosophy  mainly  on  its  religious  and 
practical  side,  is  yet  more  applicable  to  lambli- 
chus.  If  the  former  had  found  the  help  of  religion 
and  the  assistance  of  the  gods  necessary  to  enable 
philosophy  to  discharge  its  work,  much  stronger 
was  this  feeling  in  the  latter,  since  he  still  more 

«  Zeller,  v.  619. 
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distrusted  the  strength  of  human  nature,  and  was 
still  more  convinced  of  his  own  helplessness. 
How  the  gods  produce  what  is  finite  we  cannot 
tell ;  enough  for  us  the  conviction  that  all  is  done 
by  them.  The  first  condition  of  a  true  know- 
ledge of  God  is  the  belief  that  nothing  is  impossible 
to  the  gods.  He  who  has  this  belief  will  betake 
himself  to  a  theology  which  allows  him  to  assume 
everything  which  is  taught  about  the  gods.  To 
a  philosopher  who  proceeded  from  these  principles 
no  popidar  belief  could  appear  absurd,  no  blending 
of  tenets  in  a  system  of  mixed  philosophy  and 
religion  be  extravagant.  The  wider  the  grasp 
with  which  he  embraced  in  his  speculation  the 
religions  of  all  peoples,  the  more  perfectly  he 
must  have  thought  himself  to  have  reax^hed  the 
end  at  which  his  philosophy  aimed. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  more  detail  as  to 
the  particular  views  of  Porphyrins  and  lamblichus, 
or  of  Proclus,  the  last  exponent  of  this  philosophy. 
Such  as  it  appears  in  Plotinus,  it  continues  in 
its  main  principles  and  conclusions  to  the  end. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Philosophy, 
as  it  is  the  last  production  of  the  Greek  mind, 
so  it  is  the  issue  and  the  outcome  of  a  long 
preceding  train  of  thought.  We  are  told  that 
Plotinus,  like  his  great  predecessors  who  were 
Ihe  objects  of  his  professed  veneration,  Pythar 
goras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  was  a  man  of  the 
most  curious  mind.     He  had  in  fact  followed  up 
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with  a  sort  of  devotion  the  lives  of  the  philo- 
sophers who  preceded  him,  and  examined  their 
several  tenets :  and  he  composed  a  system  which 
was  the  working  out  and  arrangement  of  certain 
fundamental  ideas,  inherited  from  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  the  Stoics  on  the  one  hand,  firom 
Philo  and  the  Alexandrine  school  of  thought  on 
the  other.  The  work  so  accomplished  was  the 
logical  issue  of  the  whole  Neopythagorean  move- 
ment, a  movement  which  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
and  Seneca,  as  we  have  seen  them  declare,  did 
not  exist,  but  which  we  have  found  so  strong  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch.  Plotinus,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  his  interpreter,  to  give  a  logical  and 
connected  expression  to  that  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Plutarch's  mind.  But  what  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  movement?  What  resuscitated, 
"with  a  force  which  it  had  never  before  possessed, 
a  train  of  thought  which  had  apparently  come 
to  an  end  in  Seneca's  time  ?  Plotinus,  like 
Philostratus,  was  fully  aware  of  the  new  power 
which  was  stirring  the  world,  and  he  searched 
the  whole  arsenal  of  Greek  thought  for  a  counter 
force.  His  philosophy  is  the  ultimate  ground 
taken  up  by  Hellenism,  on  which  to  fight  its 
last  and  desperate  battle  w^ith  the  advancing 
Christian  Church. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  last  chosen  ground  of 
conflict,  but  likewise  the  development  of  a  com- 
plete antagonism  in  which  heathendom  gathers 
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itself  up  to  produce  on  its  own  domain  and  from 
its  own  principles  all  those  effects  which  it  saw 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  train  of  accomplishing. 
It  aimed  at  satisfying  the  mind  and  heart  of  man 
with  regard  to  the  same  objects  which  the  Christian 
Church  had  made  of  primary  interest  in  the  world. 
At  the  moment*^  when  Ammonius  Sakkas  and 
Plotinus  founded  their  school,  the  search  after 
the  Absolute  was  the  capital  problem  which 
agitated  and  troubled  minds.  What  the  Philo- 
sopher calls  the  Absolute,  the  Christian  calls  God. 
But  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things  had  been 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  Seneca's 
time  such  a  question  would  have  been  otiose, 
a  complaint  which  he  makes  in  fact,  when  he 
says  that  so  few  regard  philosophy.  Plotinus 
felt  that  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  had  assaulted 
the  polytheistic  worship  with  a  prodigious  force, 
and  he  set  up  a  counter  unity  to  it  with  which 
he  wished  to  satisfy  the  reason  on  one  side,  and 
spread  an  ajgis  over  the  whole  pantheon  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  gods  on  the  other. 

For,  further,  his  system  is  a  heathen  analogon 
of  Christianity,  to  which  it  stands  just  as  the 
pretended  Apollonius  stands  to  Christ.  Apol- 
lonius  was  the  man-god,  in  that,  possessing  in 
his  soul  a  portion  of  the  divine  reason,  in  virtue 
of  it  he  possessed  all  knowledge,  and  the  power 
of  working  miracles.     As  such,  he  was  set  over 

*'  Jules  Simon,  Alexandrine  Philosophy ^  Preface,  p.  i. 
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against  the  God-man.  As  a  specimen  of  human 
nature  in  its  highest  condition,  he  was  to  bear  a 
comparison  with  human  nature  as  assumed  by  a 
Divine  Person,  in  which  fact  the  whole  Christian 
revelation  is  summed  up.  The  force  of  the 
simultaneous  connection  and  contrast  lies  precisely 
in  this,  that  Apollonius  not  only  stood  entirely  on 
heathen  ground,  but  represented  unassisted  human 
nature.  Such  as  he  was,  Pythagoras  had  been  and 
others  might  be.  On  this  ground  he  was  to  rival, 
encounter,  and,  as  Philostratus  thought,  to  prevail 
over  Christ.  Just  so  the  system  of  Plotinus  was 
intended  on  a  heathen  basis  to  meet  and  encounter 
the  Christian  Church  at  all  points,  wage  war  with 
it  for  the  possession  of  human  hearts,  satisfy  the 
yearnings  which  it  had  called  forth,  and  all  this 
in  virtue  of  a  force  belonging  to  human  nature 
itself. 

This  triple  thesis,  that  the  Philosophy  which 
we  have  above  contemplated  in  its  chief  features 
was  the  last  production  and  outcome  of  Hellenic 
thought,  that  it  was  the  development  of  a  com- 
plete antagonism  with  the  Christian  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  heathen  analogon  of  it,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  illustrate. 

II. 

This  will  be  done  sufficiently,  I  think,  if  we 
consider  under  three  heads  the  opposition  between 
the  Neoplatonic  system  and  the  Christian  Creed. 
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The  first  opposition  will  be  between  the  Primal 
Being  as  conceived  in  the  system,  and  God  as 
He  is  in  Himself  according  to  the  Creed,  between 
the  Impersonal  and  the  Personal  God.  The  pro- 
blem of  God  and  the  World,  as  stated  by  the  one 
and  the  other,  makes  the  second  opposition.  The 
relation  between  God  and  man,  issuing  out  of 
these  two  several  conceptions  of  this  problem, 
forms  the  third. 

The  Primal  Being  of  Plotinus  appears  to  be 
formed  by  logical  abstraction  after  this  wise. 
All  which  meets  the  senses  he  generalises  under 
the  conception  of  Matter;  all  which  thinks  he  gene- 
ralises under  the  conception  of  Mind,  as  Spinoza 
did  after  him.^  But  beyond  both  Mind  and 
Matter  lies  the  conception  of  Being.  Not  content, 
however,  with  this,  he  tries  to  invent  something 
beyond  not  only  Mind  but  Being,  which  he  terms 
the  Absolute  Unity.  He  personifies^^  the  result  of 
his  abstraction,  holds  it  for  the  principle  of  that 
fixjm  which  it  is  abstracted,  and  identifies  it  accord- 
ingly with  what  he  calls  the  Godhead.  Then, 
foUowing  the  inverse  process,  and  descending  fi^m 
the  abstraction  to  which  he  had  mounted,  he 
makes  the  first  production  of  the  Absolute  Unity 
to  be  Mind,  that  is,  the  conception  of  Intellect  as 
distinct  from  Matter,  the  second  to  be  Soul,  which 
he  considers  already  to  touch  upon  the  corporeal 
world,  or  Matter:  and  then  through  the  connection 

*•  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  *^  Ueberweg,  p.  251. 
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of  the  Soul  with  Matter  he  supposes  the  whole 
yisible  world  to  roll  itself  out  into  existence. 

The  procession  of  aU  things  from  this  so  con- 
ceived Unity  is  necessaiy  and  eternal:  not  of 
thought  or  purpose.  And  all  that  which  so 
proceeds  has  no  real  substance  of  its  own.  It  is 
mere  accident,  an  appearance  of  the  Divine :  for 
it  is  one  operation  which  embraces,  penetrates 
through  and  determines  all  things.^^ 

If  we  attempt  to  reach  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
it  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Unity  which  is 
called  the  Deity  has  no  real  existence.  It  is 
merely  the  substitution  of  the  highest  logical 
abstraction  for  the  really  Absolute.  It  puts  the 
emptiness  of  all  being,  which  may  become  any- 
thing, which  exists  only  in  our  thought,  and 
nowhere  in  reality,  instead  of  the  fulness  of  Being, 
Mind,  and  Life. 

Such  a  conception  of  the  Primal  Being  is 
logical  Pantheism ;  and  its  relation  with  the 
universe  that  of  dynamical  Pantheism. 

But  it  was  from  a  physical  view  of  the  world 
and  a  desire  to  reduce  it  to  a  physical  imity,  that 
Greek  philosophy  took  its  start:  and  the  confu- 
sion of  God  with  the  world,  as  it  was  involved 
in  its  beginning,  so  remains  its  great  error  during 
the  course   of  nine  hundred  years  from  Thales 

^  The  appearance  of  this  thought  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
Greek  philosophy  is  noted  by  Kleutgen,  Philosophie  der  Vorzeit,  iL 
204,  sec.  649.    See  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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to  Plotinus.  In  the  seventh  century  before  Christ, 
the  wise  men  of  Greece  all  proceeded  from  the 
expressed  or  the  taxjit  assumption  of  one  world- 
forming  force,  whether  they  considered  this  as 
bound  up  with  matter,  or  as  severed  from  it, 
whether  they  called  it  Nature,  or  the  Divine,  or 
by  any  other  name.^*  This  conception  forms  the 
common  basis  of  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  nature 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  dynamical  doctrine 
of  nature  on  the  other.  All  the  various  schools 
of  materialistic  Pantheism,  of  which  the  Ionic 
is  the  first,  spring  from  the  former;  all  the  various 
schools  of  idealistic  Pantheism,  of  which  the  Eleatic 
IS  the  first,  spring  from  the  latter.  In  the  former 
the  confusion  of  God  with  the  world  consists  in 
making  him  its  material  cause  ;  in  the  latter  it 
consists  in  making  him  its  formal  cause:  in  both 
the  relation  of  all  existing  things  to  him  is  that  of 
the  Appearance  to  the  Essence,  that  of  the  Part 
to  the  Whole. 

In  the  first  stirrings  of  Greek  philosophic 
thought  Matter  and  Mind  were  not  distinguished, 
but  Anaxagoras  clearly  brought  out  the  concep- 
tion of  Mind  as  distinct  from  Matter,  of  one 
universal  Mind  as  the  disposer  and  controller  of 
aU  things.  This  conception  appeared  to  Aristotle 
so  important,  that  he  called  Anaxagoras  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  preceded  him  a  sober 
man  among  drunkards.     And  in  truth  this  con- 

«  ZeUer'a  VartrUge^  p.  9. 
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ception  was  the  highest  reached  whether  by  Plato 
or  by  himself.  Brought  up  in  the  belief  of  a 
multitude  of  gods,  and  vnth  the  material  figures 
which  represented  the  functions  of  those  gods 
continually  before  their  eyes  from  childhood,  their 
merit  was  that  they  conceived  one  supreme  God 
distinct  from  Matter,  pure  Mind :  but  when  they 
considered  the  relation  of  this  God,  who  was  pure 
Mind,  to  Matter,  of  which  the  endless  manifesta- 
tions in  the  universe  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
word  Nature,  Plato  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
conclusion  that  this  Matter  had  always  existed, 
and  was  in  some  undefined  way  over  against  the 
supreme  Mind,  who  worked  upon  it  indeed,  and 
reduced  it  to  order,  but  who  found  it  there,  a 
something  to  be  counted  with,  and  not  wholly  to 
be  subdued.  Aristotle,  while  he  carried  out  the 
conception  of  Anaxagoras  to  the  point  that  this 
Mind,  distinct  from  all  contact  with  Matter,  was 
eternal,  the  first  mover,  and  the  cause  of  motion, 
but  himself  incapable  of  change,  incapable  of 
becoming,  pure  Act,  yet  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  Matter,  and  its  relation  to  this  Mind, 
held  that  the  universe  was  eternal.  Thus  the 
two  princes  of  Greek  thought,  while  not  pan- 
theists, so  far  as  they  conceived  one  Supreme 
Mind,  entirely  detached  from  Matter,  yet  failed 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  this  Mind 
to  the  universe  in  such  a  manner  as  would  escape 
the  error  of  pantheism. .    For  not  only  was  Matter 
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conceived  by  them  as  ever  existing  over  against 
Mind,  but  their  conception  of  Mind  itself  appears 
to  have  been  only  an  abstraction  from  the  human 
mind ;  a  generalising  of  Intellect  parallel  to  the 
conception  of  Materia  prima  as  the  substratum  of 
all  body.  At  least  the  result  in  those  who  followed 
them  was  that  the  one  Supreme  Mind  and  the 
human  mind  fell  under  the  same  genus  with  only 
a  quantitative  difference.  And  so  they  made  this 
Mind  not  indeed  the  material  but  yet  the  formal 
cause  of  the  world :  the  formal  cause  inasmuch  as 
the  world  subsisted  as  it  does  because  Mind  was 
in  it  arranging  and  ordering  it,  as  the  soul  is  in 
the  body.  And  if  the  notion  of  creation  out  of 
nothing  is  excluded,  then  this  arranging  and 
ordering  must  be  by  the  substance  of  the  arrang- 
ing and  ordering  power  being  likewise  the  sub- 
stance of  things.  This  in  philosophic  language 
is  to  make  God  the  formal  cause  of  the  world. 

Now,  excepting  the  Epicurean  school,  which 
was  materialistic,  that  is,  placed  in  Matter  itself 
the  force  which  made  the  world,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  universal  doctrine  of  Greek  philosophy 
after  Plato  and  Aristotle  that  the  Logos  in  man 
is  part  of  the  one  divine  Logos.  We  have  seen 
this  run  through  Stoicism  as  its  generating  and 
characteristic  doctrine,  the  basis  of  such  moral 
teaching  as  it  possessed.  Cicero  represented  this 
not  only  as  his  own  conclusion,  the  result  of 
reasoning  and  discussion,  but  likewise  accepted 
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it  on  the  authority  of  the  highest  philosophers. 
Pythagoras  and  his  school  had  never  doubted 
that  our  minds  are  drops  of  the  universal  divine 
Mind.  The  human  spirit  having  been  severed  off 
from  the  divine  Mind  can  be  compared  with 
nothing  eke,  if  this  may  be  reverentially  spoken, 
but  with  God  himself.  Elsewhere  he  affirms  that 
"  there  is  one  infinite  nature  and  power  of  mind, 
separate  from  these  natures  usual  and  known  to  us. 
And  so  whatever  that  is  which  feels,  which  imder- 
stands,  which  wills,  which  energises,  it  is  heavenly 
and  divine,  and  therefore  must  be  eternal.  Nor, 
indeed,  can  God  himseM^  who  is  conceived  by  us, 
be  otherwise  conceived  than  as  Mind,  pure  and 
free,  distinct  and  apart  from  aU  mortal  com- 
position, feeling  and  moving  all  things,  and  itself 
endowed  with  eternal  motion.  Of  this  kind  and 
of  the  same  nature  is  the  human  mind."  The 
view  is  completed  by  the  parallel  between  the 
soul  in  the  body  and  God  in  the  world,  which 
he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  elder  Scipio,  address- 
ing the  younger  with  a  sort  of  revelation  from  the 
supernal  region  in  which  his  soul  as  a  part  of  the 
universal  soul  was  dwelling.  "  Know  then  thyself 
to  be  God,  if,  indeed,  he  is  God  who  energises, 
feels,  remembers,  provides:  who  as  much  rules  and 
directs  and  moves  that  body  over  which  he  pre- 
sides as  the  supreme  God  does  with  regard  to  this 
universe.  And  as  God,  who  is  himself  eternal, 
moves  the  universe  which  is  in  one  part   of  it 
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subject  to  death,  so  the  everlasting  mind  moves  a 
corruptible  body." 

Cicero^*  may  be  said  to  be  here  expressing  the 
outcome  of  the  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and  Peri- 
patetic philosophy  as  to  the  important  point  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  universe. 

Thus  the  highest  reach  of  pre-christian  philo- 
sophic thought  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  may 
amount  to  this,  the  admission  of  one  Supreme  God 
who  is  a  purely  immaterial  intelligence  without 
beginning  and  without  end;  the  belief  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  an  immaterial  intelligence  of  the 
same  nature,  and  related  to  it  as  a  part  to  the 
whole,  the  images  most  in  use  being  that  it  is  in 
^  regard  to  the  universal  Mind  as  a  drop  of  the 
ocean,  as  a  spiration  of  the  breath,  as  a  spark  of 
the  fire.  And  the  God  so  conceived  is  to  the 
universe  as  the  human  soul  is  to  its  body. 

In  the  three  centuries  which  elapse  between 
Cicero  and  Plotinus  Greek  philosophy  does  not 
shift  its  standing-ground  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  substance  of  that  which  it  terms  by  a  neuter 
and  abstract  noun  "the  Divine,"  and  the  intel- 
lectual part  in  man.  We  have  seen  how  this  kin- 
ship, or  rather,  identity,  of  nature  between  the 
divine  and  human  mind  runs  through  the  doctrine 
of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius ;  how  it  no  less 
rules  the  opposite  school  of  Plutarch,  Dio,  and 

^  Cicero,  De  Seneetute^  21 ;  Tuse.  Disp,  v.  13,  i.  27.    Somniuxn 
Scipionifl  from  De  Eepublica. 
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Maximus  Tyrius ;  how  it  makes  up  as  it  were  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  pretended  ApoUonius,  as 
drawn  by  Philostratus. 

But  if  the  confusion  of  the  substance  of  God 
with  the  substance  of  the  world,  in  the  one  or  the 
other  shape,  of  making  something  which  is  deno- 
minated  God  either  the  material  or  formal  cause  of 
the  visible  and  intelligible  universe,  runs  in  various 
degrees  through  all  the  philosophic  thought  of  the 
nine  hundred  years  before  Plotinus,  the  doctrine 
of  Plotinus  may  be  considered  one  in  which  Pan- 
theism obtains  a  complete  sway.  The  universe  is 
the  evolution  of  the  One ;  the  Absolute  Unity  is 
immanent  in  the  world,  which  is  its  eternal  and 
and  necessary  development,  not  merely  the  human 
soul  but  matter  itself  being  part  of  this  procession, 
in  which  there  is  but  one  life,  one  being,  one  sub- 
stance. And  as  to  the  important  point  on  which 
we  have  been  treating,  the  assertion  of  a  merely 
quantitative  difference  between  the  human  and  the 
universal  soul,  no  more  conclusive  proof  of  the 
belief  of  Plotinus  can  be  ^ven  than  the  words  of 
the  dying  philosopher  as  recorded  by  his  friend, 
admirer,  and  disciple.  Porphyrins:  "I  am  going 
to  lead  back  the  God  that  is  in  me  to  the  God 
of  the  universe."  That  movement  of  thought  which 
is  apparent  at  the  starting  of  Greek  philosophy,  to 
reduce  all  things  to  a  physical  unity,  receives  its 
completion  in  the  system  of  Plotinus.  But  in  two 
hundred  years  which  elapse  from  Seneca  to  that 
ra.  T 
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philosopher  there  had  been  a  further  eflPbrt  which 
shows  itself  equally  in  the  Neostoic  and  the  Neo- 
Pythagorean  school,  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  gods 
of  polytheism  and  the  worship  of  them  with  this 
one  power  or  cause.  In  Plotinus  we  find  this 
reconciliation  carried  out  with  the  greatest  com- 
pleteness. His  Absolute  Unity  admits  into  its 
capacious  bosom  all  gods,  for  the  gods  so  admitted 
are  simply  parts  of  one  universal  power,  which 
is  the  substance  of  all  things.  Pantheism  and 
Polytheism  share  the  same  error  ^^  of  giving  the 
incommunicable  Name  to  stocks  and  stones ;  for  if 
the  being  of  God  is  the  being  of  all  things,  it  is 
as  true  to  say  a  stone  is  God,  as  to  say  a  stone  is  a 
being.  If  God  be  at  once  the  matter  and  the  soul 
of  the  world,  and  in  both,  in  spite  of  his  eternity 
and  unchangeableness,  be  subject  to  every  change 
in  time,  the  idolators  were  not  to  be  blamed  for 
honouring  with  divine  worship  the  air,  or  the  fire, 
or  irrational  animals ;  rather  the  only  blame  they 
deserved  was  that  they  did  not  worship  every- 
thing. 

Plotinus  was  only  faithful  to  the  whole  course 
of  Greek  philosophy  from  its  rise  in  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  creation.  Even  Plato  and  Aristotle 
had  never  risen  above  the  conception  of  a  Mind 
who  arranged  and  ordered  matter,  an  architect  of 
the  universe,  who  built  from  pre-existent  materials. 

^  See  S.  Thomas,  Contra  GentikSf  i.  26,  and  Kleutgen,  PhUosophU 
dtr  VorzeU,  ii.  418. 
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The  creation  of  matter  and  mind  equally  out  of 
nothing  was  not  reached  by  them;  or  we  may 
rather  say  it  was  opposed  to  cert^un  principles 
which  were  the  basis  of  all  their  thought.  That 
out  of  nothing  nothing  comes,  was  an  axiom  with 
all  Greek  thinkers.  It  was  the  Stoic  conception  of 
utmost  impossibility  that  anything  should  come 
out  of  nothing.  And  that  anything  should  happen 
without  a  cause  they  said  was  similar.  Their  view 
of  the  order  of  the  world  was  this :  "  The  universe 
is  a  unity  governed  by  a  living,  reasonable,  and 
intelligent  nature,  in  which  all  things  proceed  by 
an  eternal  series  linked  and  strung  together;  so 
that  in  this  process  of  becoming,  every  antecedent 
has  its  result  necessarily  suspended  from  it  as  a 
cause.  Nothing  therefore  in  the  universe  is,  or 
becomes,  without  a  cause,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
nothing  in  it  unattached  or  severed  from  all  the 
constituents  preceding  it.  For  the  universe  would 
be  distracted,  divided,  and  no  longer  retain  its 
unity,  nor  the  one  order  and  series  of  its  distribu- 
tion, if  a  single  uncaused  movement  could  be  intro- 
duced.^' Again,  the  conception  is  brought,  <mi^^  by 
Cicero  with  all  the  lucidity  of  the  master  oiM(ffpBJi 
diction.  ^^Fate  I  call  the  order  and  series  of  causes, 
in  which  cause  linked  to  cause  generates  from  itself 
the  real.  That^  is  everlasting  truth  flowing  out 
of  the  abyss  of  eternity.  According  to  this  nothing 
has  taken  place  which  would  not  have  taken  place; 

M  «  Ea  est  ex  onmi  gtemitate  fluenfi  ventos  aempiteroa." 
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and  in  Uke  manner  notlung  wiU  take  place  of  which 
nature  does  not  contain  within  her  the  exactly 
efficient  causes.  By  which  we  may  understand 
that  fate  is  not  a  superstitious  but  a  physical 
expression,  the  eternal  cause  of  things,  why  all 
that  is  past  has  taken  effect,  all  which  is  instant  is 
taking  effect,  all  which  follows  shall  take  effect." ^^ 

No  words  could  more  exactly  express  the  pro- 
cession of  all  things  from  the  Absolute  Unity 
as  conceived  by  Plotinus.  And  as  herein  he 
exactly  followed  his  Stoic  predecessors,  so  has  he 
anticipated  his  modem  successors ;  for  this  is  the 
very  kernel  of  Pantheism.  This  procession  was 
the  deity  of  Plotinus,  and  is  the  only  deity  which 
his  modern  successors  admit.  "  God,  through  the 
activity  of  thought  determining  his  originally  un- 
determined being,  produces  things.  The  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  he  generates  things  according  \o 
their  proper  and  real  being  out  of  his  own  essence, 
and  that  accordingly  this,  his  essence,  is  in  things 
under  manifold  forms;  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
Absolute  which  Hegel  could  not  characterise  more 
sharply  than  by  naming  God  the  eternal  proces- 
sion.'??^ And  in  this  respect  Plotinus  and  Hegel 
are  exactly  at  one. 

We  have,  then,  now  before  us  the  Neoplatonic 
conception  of  God  and  of  his  relation  to  the  world, 

*7  Alexander,  De  Fato,  p.  70,  and  Cicero,  De  DivinatiorUf  L  65. 
Beferred  to  by  Zeller,  iv.  149. 

M  Eleul^  PhOoiophie  dor  VoneU,  L  48. 
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in  which  it  is  clear  that  he  has  neither  unity  nor 
pewonaUty,  nor  even  any  being  of  his  own  apart 
from  the  world  and  independent  of  it.  He  is, 
in  fact,  merely  a  logical  conception,  drawn  from 
abstraction  and  assumed  to  be  real.  And  the  world 
is  Ins  eternal  and  necessary  procession,  under  an 
infinite  variety  of  appearance. 

.  The  antagonism  in  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
Church  respecting  the  being  of  God  and  His  rela- 
lion  to  the  world  with  the  Neoplatonic  S3rstem 
may  be  summed  up  under  four  heads.  The  first 
wiU  be  the  imity  and  unicity  of  God ;  the  second 
the  Trinity  of  Personal  Relations  in  God;  the  third 
the  doctrine  of  Creation ;  and  the  fourth  the  infi- 
nite gulf  between  the  being  of  God  and  the  being 
of  creatures  which  that  doctrine  estabUshes. 

1.  The  Church  proclaimed  belief  in  one  God, 
who  was  not  the  abstract  conception  of  unity  or 
bdng  formed  by  the  mind,  the  highest  generality 
which  arises  in  the  thought  when  it  considers  the 
universe,  which  is  a  thing  of  logic,  not  real  nor 
actual,  but  who  is  the  Being  apart  from  aU  other 
being,  subsisting  in  Himself,  conscious  and  free. 
His  Being  is  not  abstract,  but  concrete;  not  general, 
but  peculiar;  not  the  possible  basis  of  all  being, 
which  is  nothing  and  may  be  anything,  but  the 
fulness  of  being,  infinite  on  all  sides,  incapable 
of  mixture,  incapable  of  addition,  incapable  of 
becoming,  that  is,  of  change ;  determined  in  Him- 
self and  divided  from  all  other  beings  because 
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no  addition  can  be  made  to  Him.^^  Such  is  the 
One  God  viewed  as  over  against  the  Absolute 
Unity. 

2.  In  this  One  God  the  Christian  Church  pro- 
claimed a  Trinity  of  Personal  Relations,  eternal  as 
God  Himself,  the  Father  eternally  generating,  the 
Son  eternally  generated,  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally 
proceeding,  but  having  one  eternity,  immensity, 
infinity,  immutability;  one  omnipresence,  one 
omniscience,  one  goodness,  one  sanctity.  But  in 
the  Plotinic  Trinity  the  first  procession  of  the 
Absolute  Unity  was  the  Universal  Mind,  and  the 
second  procession  from  the  Universal  Mind  was 
the  Universal  Soul,  both  being  successive  weaken- 
ings of  the  First  One,  and  the  latter  touching 
already  on  the  world  of  matter.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  real  resemblance  between  the  two.  The 
Plotinic  Trinity  is  as  remote  from  the  Christian, 
as  the  Plotinic  Unity  is  from  the  One  Grod.  It 
stands,  however,  to  that  Unity  as  the  Christian 
Trinity  stands  to  the  Christian  Unity.  For  the 
Plotinic  Trinity  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  origin 
of  things,  and  is  produced  in  ftirtherance  of  that 
attempt ;  but  the  Christian  Trinity  is  a  revelation 
of  the  ever-blessed  Being  of  God,  His  inner  life 
and  Blessedness  in  Himself,  independent  of  crea- 
tures. 

3.  But  the  force  of  the  Plotinic  conception  lay 
in  the  relation  which  it  established  between  the 

c*  See  Elentgen,  Theologie  der  Vorzeitf  i  364 ;  i.  208. 
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world  and  God;  and  here  the  antagonism  with 
the  Christian  Faith  comes  into  yet  fuller  light. 
The  procession  of  all  things  from  the  Absolute 
Unity  through  the  Mind  and  the  Soul,  down  to 
the  last  particle  of  Matter,  was  as  eternal  and 
necessary  as  the  procession  of  "  the  Divine  "  itself; 
a  procession  devoid  of  will,  in  which  there  was  one 
only  substance,  and  one  only  operation,  under 
every  variety  of  appearance.  But  the  Triune 
Christian  God  ^creates  all  things  out  of  nothing, 
and  this  in  a  three-fold  sense.  Out  of  nothing, 
because  there  is  no  pre-existent  matter ;  again,  out 
of  nothing,  because  non-being  precedes  in  nature ; 
and,  once  more,  out  of  nothing,  because  non-being 
precedes  in  time.^  And  hence  is  seen  the  truth 
and  reality  of  that  being  which  God  confers ;  for 
what  thus  arises  out  of  nothing  is  not  an  appear- 
ance of  something  else,  but  a  being  consisting  in 
itself:  and  again,  it  is  not  drawn  out  of  any  other 
substance,  but  made  out  of  nothing.  Equally, 
whether  Matter  or  Mind,  it  is  a  simple  creation 
out  of  nothing.  And  lastly,  which  is  not  the  least 
important  point  of  the  contrast,  what  thus  arises 
springs  from  the  free  will  and  choice  of  the  Creator. 
Being  perfect  in  Himself,  He  chooses  to  create,  as 
He  might  have  chosen  to  remain  without  creatures. 
There  is  no  necessity  in  His  Being  for  thb  choice, 
for  which  there  is  no  other  cause  conceivable  than 
the  divine  Will. 

^  See  Stock],  PhUo$ophu  de$  MittdaUeny  ii.  542,  from  S.  TliomaB, 
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4.  We  have  seen  how  the  Absolute  Unity  of 
Plotinus  took  into  itself  the  •  Polytheism  with 
which  its  author  was  surrounded.  This  was  part 
of  its  use.  The  multitude  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  one  force,  as  conceived  by  Plotinus,  might  be 
endless :  it  only  needed  to  personify  each  manifes- 
tation  with  the  name  of  a  god,  as  the  Stoics  had 
done  before  him.  Also,  if  there  is  only  one 
substance,  this  abstract  God  of  Plotinus  may  be  a 
stone  as  well  as  Jupiter.  But  the  one  God  Who 
creates  Mind  and  Matter  alike  out  of  nothing, 
excludes  aU  other  beings  from  approaching  Him 
by  an  infinite  chasm.  Their  being  and  His  do  not 
fall  under  one  genus.  And  so  the  gods  of  heathen- 
dom dropped  away  before  Him.  In  His  presence 
they  were  simply  nowhere:  yanity,  non-entity. 
This  was  the  meaning  of  the  reproach  of  "  god- 
less ''  addressed  to  the  ancient  Christians ;  and  this 
too  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  profound  hatred  with 
which  Neoplatonists,  when  in  power,  persecuted 
the  Christians.  They  saw  and  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  antagonism  between  their  pantheistic  unity 
and  the  One  God  of  the  Christians :  between  a 
necessary  force  proceeding  through  all  nature  to 
its  utmost  limit,  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  sur- 
rounded by  hierarchies  of  spirits,  who  are  called 
into  existence  and  maintained  in  it  by  His  omni- 
potent Fiat :  between  a  universe  in  which  man  is 
the  product  of  a  nature  eternally  unfolding  itself 
without  wiU,  and  man  the  creature  of  God. 
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This  bring  us  to  the  third  point  of  contrast 
which  we  had  to  consider,  the  being,  position, 
duties,  and  hopes  of  man  in  Neoplatonism  and  in 
Christianity. 

The  God  of  Plotinus  does  not  create,  but 
evolves  itself  in  an  eternal  becoming;  and  the 
human  spirit  is  a  portion  of  the  divine  Universal 
Mind.  This  latter  pantheistic  doctrine  seems  to 
date  from  Pythagoras,  and  coming  down  through 
Plato  and  the  Stoics,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  con- 
ception of  human  nature  in  all  the  course  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  in  its  last  effort  shows  itself 
as  part  of  a  complete  pantheistic  system.  If  such 
be  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  its  conjunction 
with  matter  would  seem  of  itself  to  be  the  cause 
of  evil,  and  so,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  reckoned  by 
Plotinus  to  be.  Yet  that  the  will  is  free,^^  that 
virtue  is  without  a  master,  that  every  one  bears 
the  fault  of  his  own  actions,  all  this,  he  says,  is 
a  fact  which  is  grounded  so  immediately  in  the 
being  of  man,  that  without  freewill  we  should  be 
no  men  but  mere  portions  of  the  universe,  moved 
from  without.  But  he  totally  fails,  or  rather  does 
not  endeavour,  to  reconcile  these  statements  with 
that  necessary  chain  of  cause  and  effect  according 
to  which  the  universe  goes  forth  without  any  will 
or  choice  of  a  contriver,  and  in  which  man's  actions 
are  bound  as  part  of  the  machine.  Human  nature 
in  fact  has  no  unity  under  his  hand.   The  soul,  as 

«i  ZeUer,  v.  626. 
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such,  in  virtue  of  its  divine  origin  and  nature,  is  in- 
capable of  error,  while  matter,  as  such,  is  incapable 
of  good :  and  so  far  as  concerns  the  whole  question 
of  moral  evil  and  the  freedom  of  human  actions, 
its  two  parts,  mind  and  matter,  start  asunder,  and 
we  are  left  in  an  insuperable  contradiction. 

This  contradiction  indeed  had  beset  Greek 
philosophy  even  in  the  hands  of  Aristotle.  Strongly 
as  he  maintained  that  man  is  the  master  of  his 
own  actions,  ^2  and  has  it  in  his  own  power  to  be 
good  or  bad,  yet  he  could  find  no  place  for  true 
freedom  of  the  will  between  the  movement  which 
proceeds  from  sensuous  desire,  and  the  other 
which  proceeds  from  the  divine  mind  dwelling  in 
the  soul.  Necessity  broke  in  on  both  sides,  from 
the  action  of  things  on  the  sensuous  soul,  and 
from  the  divine  intelligence. 

But  so  much  as  this  is  plain,  that  in  the  system 
of  Plotinus  man  is  not  bound  to  God  as  a  creature 
to  the  Creator.  He  has  not  that  dependence  which 
one  whose  whole  being  is  made  by  another  owes 
to  that  other.  Thus  in  this,  as  in  the  Stoic  system, 
the  spring  of  virtue  lay  in  the  pride  engendered 
by  the  belief  that  the  soul  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  God.  This  God  is  not  self-conscious,  not  free, 
but  a  blind  force  of  nature,  Power  without  Will. 
Somehow  or  another  the  soul,  a  portion  of  this 
God,  has  been  joined  with  a  portion  of  matter, 
and  human  life  is  the  result. 

^^  Dollinger,  Heidentkum  und  Jiidenthumy  p.  311. 
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But  in  the  practical  scope  at  which  it  aims  is 
seen  the  closest  point  of  connection  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fundamental  opposition  between 
this  system  and  the  Christian  Faith.  The  divine 
intelligence  dwelling  in  man  must  according  to 
its  nature  seek  for  a  restoration  of  order,  first  in 
the  little  universe  of  the  individual,  secondly  in 
the  larger  one  of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  put 
forth  in  the  person  of  an  ideal  Pythagoras,  which 
lamblichus  dressed  up  in  a  pretended  life  of  that 
sage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
it  he  attributed  to  his  hero  three  things.^ 

First  he  communicated  to  men  a  higher  reli- 
gious and  speculative  knowledge.  Secondly,  he 
sought  to  bring  them  by  the  religious  and  moral 
principles  which  he  set  up  for  their  every  day  life 
into  a  relation  with  the  deity  which  should  corre- 
spond to  their  kinship  with  it.  Thirdly,  the  idea 
of  order  was  the  central  point  and  main  substance 
of  the  religious  and  philosophical  knowledge  which 
he  communicated.  To  realize  this  in  human  society- 
was  his  purpose,  and  the  union  of  disciples  which 
Pythagoras  set  up  was  the  means  thereto.  As  the 
Christian  Church  was  to  present  a  visible  appear- 
ance of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  the  Pytha- 
gorean union  was  to  have  an  organization  which 
should  incorporate  its  founder's  idea  of  order.  Its 
members  had   certain  reciprocal  engagements  to 

^  I  take  these  remarkB  on  the  PythagoroB  of  lamblichns  from 
Bani^s  review  of  the  Life  cf  ApoUowitu  by  Philostcatos. 
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each  Other,  and  all  were  in  subjection  to  the 
founder,  whose  person  was  so  sacred  that  no  one 
uttered  his  name,  but  during  his  life  termed  him 
"the  Divine,"  and  after  his  death  spoke  only  of 
"  him,"  or  "  that  man."  Thus  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  P3rthagoras  was  not  only  religious  and 
moral,  but  political,  by  which  he  sought  to  banish 
the  two  greatest  evils,  anarchy  and  tyranny,  and  to 
give  a  constitution  to  civil  society  in  which  law 
alone,  as  the  expression  of  order,  should  bear  sway, 
and  PjTthagoras  is  praised  by  lamblichus  as  the 
discoverer  of  all  political  education. 

In 'this  work  the  Neopythagorean  conception 
oi  friendship  appears  as  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Christian  charity,  but  the  one  is  based  upon 
the  natural  cognation  of  the  soul  with  the  deity, 
as  the  other  is  founded  on  supernatural  union 
with  Christ  by  His  Spirit.  An  instance  where  both 
the  language  b  similar  and  the  thought  is  paraUel 
may  be  seen  in  the  words  of  lamblichus.  "  All 
that  is  conmxanded  to  be  done  or  left  undone  aims 
at  intercourse  with  the  deity:  and  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple :  and  the  whole  life  is  ordered  so  as  to  be  an 
imitation  of  God :  this  is  the  function  of  philo- 
sophy." Here  philosophy  corresponds  to  reUgion, 
and  friendship  to  charity. 

As  the  Neopythagorean  good  was  the  carrying 
out  order,  that  is,  the  Kosmos,  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  universe  including  man,  so  to  its 
thought  the  first  germ  of  sin  lay  in  the  connec- 
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tion  of  the  soul  with  the  material  body.  By  this 
connection  alone  man  was  in  his  birth  impure, 
besides  the  guilt  of  a  previous  life  which  lay  upon 
him. 

Thus,  in  this  system,  the  conception  of  good 
was  the  acting  of  the  soul  according  to  its  divine 
nature ;  the  conception  of  evil  was  physical,  as 
resulting  firom  the  imprisonment  of  mind  in 
matter.  The  conception  of  the  revolt  of  the  soul 
itself  from  God  was  entirely  wanting.  A  disorder 
was  indeed  recognised,  and  it  was  sometimes  called 
"sin,"  or  "a  fall  of  the  soul,"  or  "guilt,"  but 
the  root  of  it  was  placed  in  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  a  body,  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  God.  The  notion  of  moral 
perversity  in  the  soul  itself,  as  the  intellectual 
principle  of  man,  was  an  absolute  contradiction 
to  its  belief  that  the  soul  was  a  particle  of  the 
divine  intelligence. 

These  notions  run  through  the  whole  move- 
ment of  Greek  thought  from  Seneca  to  Plotinus, 
and  akin  to  them,  one  may  say  their  corollary, 
is  a  theory  of  immortality.  While  the  restoration 
of  the  Eosmos  in  man  and  human  society  is  the 
good  aimed  at  for  this  life,  as  to  anything  beyond 
it  is  the  union  with  "  the  Divine "  by  the  return 
of  the  spirit  freed  from  matter  to  that  of  which 
it  was  a  portion,  and  from  which  it  was  severed 
at  its  entrance  into  bodily  life.  The  Pythagorean 
and  Platonic  pre-existence  and  post-existence  of 
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the  soul,  with  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  which 
attends  upon  it,  and  the  obscure  and  confused 
view  of  retribution  hovering  over  that  doctrine, 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  pantheistic  conception 
that  the  soul  is  a  particle  of  the  divine  reason. 
Such  post-existence  is  not  a  living  on  of  the 
human  being,  a  perpetuation  of  the  human  iden- 
tity. Cicero,  when  platonising,  makes  the  mind 
of  Scipio  speak  to  his  descendant  as  one,  living 
indeed  an  immortal  life,  but  identified  with  the 
imiversal  Mind,  and  without  an  existence  of  his 
own.  The  Stoic  raptures  of  Seneca  as  to  the 
future  condition  of  the  mind,  when,  purified  from 
contact  with  matter,  amoimt  to  a  philosophic 
Nirvana.  The  same  thought  inspires  the  proud 
exclamation  of  the  dying  Plotinus  above  men- 
tioned, that  he  was  leading  back  the  god  that  was 
in  him  to  the  god  of  the  universe.  Such  a  notion 
of  the  post-existence  of  the  soul  offers  exactly  the 
same  contrast  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  eternal 
life  as  the  Primal  Being  offers  to  the  one  Uving 
God.  It  is,  indeed,  but  reasonable  that,  if  the 
universe  is  the  eternal  procession  of  one  impersonal 
substance,  mind  also,  though  for  a  few  years  inter- 
cepted by  the  bars  of  its  fleshly  prison,  should 
presently  rejoin  the  universal  Mind.  It  is  but  just 
and  logical  that  a  god  who  has  no  being  of  bis 
own  should  be  incapable  of  creating. 

The  cuhninating  point  in  such  a  system  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  such  a  conception  as  the  imaginary 
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ApoUonius  or  the  ideal  Pythagoras.  Every  good 
man  is  god :  specially  sach  men  as  these  in  whom 
the  soul  asserts  ite  original  and  inherent  power, 
lives  according  to  its  nature,  restores  harmony  in 
the  being  over  which  it  presides,  and  works  for  the 
restoration  of  the  same  harmony  in  the  common- 
wealth of  man,  and  in  the  whole  imiverse.  We 
have  seen  in  the  romance  of  ApoUonius  how  far 
a  tacit  imitation  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  Christ 
could  be  carried  upon  this  entirely  natural  basis, 
upon  which  likewise  lamblichus  attributed  to  his 
Pythagoras  the  formation  of  a  society  which  was 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  both  these  instances  we  may  trace  the  workings 
of  minds  which  saw  the  Christian  Church  in 
operation  before  them,  profoundly  admired  the 
work,  but  wished  to  transfer  it  to  their  own  here- 
ditary standing-ground. 

Both  these  authors  can  speak,  as  Stoics  had 
spoken  before  them,  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  with  man,  even 
how  man,  as  Epictetus  had  said,  is  a  '^son  of 
God,"  how  all  gradations  of  human  rank  vanish 
before  that  divine  equality,  how  an  emperor  is 
less  than  a  wise  man.  All  this  unity  of  the  human 
race  rested  upon  the  conmion  possession  of  the 
divine  intelligence  within  it. 

But  if  in  a  few  choice  minds  such  as  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  Plotinus,  such  a 
conception  served  for  the  basis  of  many  kindly 
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thoughts  concerning  universal  brotherhood  and 
benevolence,  how  very  far  was  it  from  taking  root 
in  society.  The  ^brotherhood  they  extolled  re- 
mained for  the  mass  an  unknown  thing.  It  did 
not  pass  the  limit  of  their  school ;  it  touched  only 
refined  and  contemplative  minds.  But  the  whole 
heathen  society  was  affected  by  the  absence  of 
belief  in  the  relation  between  God  and  man  as 
Creator  and  creature,  and  by  that  which  wns  an 
inevitable  sequence,  the  absence  equally  of  belief 
in  the  relation  between  man  and  man  as  fellow- 
creatures  of  one  God.  The  inner  life  of  each 
human  being,  his  domestic  life,  his  social  life,  his 
political  life,  all  were  touched  in  all  their  springs 
by  that  opposing  doctrine  of  philosophy  according 
to  which  the  Absolute  Unity,  the  Primal  Being, 
the  Divine,  was  either  the  material  or  the  formal 
cause  working  in  and  through  all  things.  This 
is  best  seen  by  concisely  stating  the  antagonistic 
truths  which  the  Christian  Church  set  forth  not 
to  the  select  votaries  of  a  school,  not  to  the  learned, 
the  rich,  and  the  refined  alone,  but  to  the  poor, 
to  the  slave,  to  the  enthralled  female  sex :  which 
it  poured  forth  as  the  light  of  the  sun  to  gladden 
every  human  eye,  and  ennoble  every  human 
affection. 

1.  Instead  of  the  notion  that  the  human  mind, 
being  a  portion  of  the  divine  intelligence,  had 
become  in  some  unexplained  manner  connected 
for  a  time  with  a  body,  and  that  the  man  was  this 
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mind,  the  Church  taught  that  it  was  an  entirely 
fipee  act  of  God   which   called  every  man  into 
existence.     This  act  of  the  divine  volition  created 
the  soul  out  of  nothing,  and  infused  it  into   a 
body  derived  immediately  from  the  parents  but 
ultimately  made  Ukewise  out  of  nothing,  and  thus 
constituted  the  one  man,  the  human  being,  by  a 
union  most  unsearchable  in  its  inner  nature,  most 
clear  in  its  results,  in  which  the  soul  is  the  form  of 
the  body.    The  tie  between  the  creature  thus  made 
and  the  Creator  is  so  stringent,  the  dependence 
of  the  one  on  the  other  so  absolute,  that  nature 
through  its  whole  realm  offers  no  parallel.     For 
in  every  operation  of  nature  that  which  is  pro- 
duced is  produced  out  of  something  pre-existing. 
So  far  and  no  farther  experience  carries  us,  and 
an  observation  proceeding  only  from  experience 
and  limited  to  physical  appearances  had  left  the 
Greek  philosophic  mind  short  of  the  idea  itself  of 
creation.  The  parental  relation  led  up  the  nearest 
to  that  between  the  Creator  and  the   creature. 
But  the  parent  commimicates  only  a  part  of  his 
nature  to  the  child,  and  that  part  the  less  noble. 
The  distance  which  remains  between  the  function 
of  the  natural  parent  and  the   act   of  creation 
transcends    altogether    the    conception    of   such 
fathership ;  and  the  exercise  of  illimitable  power 
on  one  side  finds  adequate  correspondence   only 
in  absolute  dependence   on  the   other.     Such  a 
dependence  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  the 
UL  z 
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Church  taught  respecting  the  duties  and  the  hopes 
of  man.     . 

2.  The  philosophy,  proceeding  from  its  false 
notion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  human .  soul,  gave  a 
physical  notion  of  evil  as  inherent  in  the  junction 
of  mind  and  matter.  The  notion  of  evil  which  the 
Church  asserted  was  one  purely  spiritual,  that  is, 
rebellion  against  the  eternal  law  in  thought,  word, 
or  deed.  The  eternal  law  is  the  sanctity  of  God 
exhibited  in  His  commands.  These  commands  were 
summed  up  in  the  iSrst  and  second  tables  of  the 
law.  The  rebellion  of  man  against  his  Creator  was 
therefore  the  radical  notion  of  sin,  and  this  rebellion 
would  extend  through  the  whole  of  his  nature,  be- 
ginning from  the  spirit  and  stretching  out  to  the 
body  as  informed  by  the  spirit.  And  though  the 
conjunction  of  body  with  spirit  afforded  a  large 
matter  and  occasion  for  sin  by  the  body  being 
subject  to  one  class  of  desires,  while  the  spirit  was 
moved  by  another,  yet  the  seat  of  the  rebellion 
would  be  in  the  spirit  alone,  and  from  it  alone 
infringement  of  the  command  of  the  Creator  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed  could  proceed. 

3.  In  the  Neoplatonic  system,  as  in  the  Stoic, 
we  find  a  perpetual  assertion  of  man's  free-will 
counterworked  and  contradicted  by  the  whole 
theory  of  the  production  of  the  world.  For  as 
they  made  that  production  to  be  not  the  result  of 
will  but  the  necessary  going  forth  of  an  absolute 
power,  in  which  a  physical  concatenation  of  cause 
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and  effect  could  not  suffer  the  slightest  break,  they 
could  not  but  consider  that  the  actions  of  man,  as 
part  of  this  machine,  were  bound  by  this  necessity. 
Most  pointed  is  the  opposition  of  the  Church's 
doctrine  here,  and  on  both  sides.  The  greatness 
and  majesty  of  the  Creator  are  specially  seen  in 
that  freedom  by  which,  being  ineffably  blessed  in 
His  own  inner  life,  in  that  Fathership,  Sonship, 
and  Procession  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Triune 
Grod,  He  chose  to  create.  And  the  freedom  of  the 
reasonable  creature  so  made  is  the  image  of  the 
Creator's  freedom  in  making.  "The  reasonable 
creature  indeed  cannot  create,  that  is,  call  out  of 
nothing  into  existence,  but  it  can  produce  changes 
in  itself,  and  in  something  outside  itself,  which 
by  God's  will  is  there.  And  so  as  the  freedom  of 
the  Creator  consists  in  that  His  will  is  the  last 
ground  of  the  being  of  creatures,  the  freedom  of  the 
creature  consists  in  that  the  last  ground  of  such 
changes  lies  in  its  will.  This  is  to  say  that  in  the 
sphere  which  God  has  assigned  to  our  freedom 
the  operations  which  we  can  produce  are  but 
possible  through  the  nature  of  things,  through  the 
will  of  God,  and  our  own  constitution :  to  make 
them  actual  depends  on  our  will.  We  determine 
whether  they  shall  be,  which  of  them  shaU  be,  how 
long  and  in  what  circumstances  they  shall  be."^ 

As  a  world  evolved  by  necessity  cannot  admit 
a  freedom  of  will  in  a  subordinate  part  of  itself,  so 

M  Eleutgen,  Theologie  der  VoruUj  i.  514. 
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a  God  free  to  create  makes  a  creature  free  in  the 
choice  of  his  actions.  This  created  dignity  in  man 
answers  to  that  uncreated  dignity  of  will  in  God, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  beings  outside  of  Himself. 
4.  The  evil  which  the  philosophy  saw  was  that 
the  mind  should  not  act  according  to  its  nature  as  an 
effluence  of  the  divine  mind,  being  drawn  down  by 
the  contact  with  matter.  The  good  was  such  a 
restoration  of  order  that  everything  in  man  and  in 
society  should  be  done  according  to  this  nature. 
But  the  Church  taught  that  the  malady  of  human 
nature  consisted  in  an  inward  rebellion  of  the  spirit 
itself  against  its  Maker.  Its  good  was  the  removal 
of  that  rebellion  by  the  sanctification  of  man. 
Thus  the  word  "sin"  was  used  in  the  philosophy  in 
a  sense  entirely  opposed  to  that  which  belonged 
to  it  in  the  Christian  teaching.  In  the  philosophy 
it  was  the  soul  missing  ite  aim,  falling  short  of 
iU  in«..icdigni^«!  portion' of  ..t£  Divine." 
and  the  body  with  which  it  was  encumbered  was 
the  perpetual  cause  of  such  a  fall.  In  the  Christian 
sense  Sin  was  the  disobedience  of  the  creature  to 
the  will  of  the  Creator ;  and  if  in  the  actual  state 
of  man  the  body  perpetually  solicited  the  will  to 
such  a  disobedience,  yet  the  mind  likewise  was 
liable  to  classes  of  sins  more  dangerous  and  more 
difficult  to  overcome  than  those  of  which  the  body 
was  the  occasion ;  and  in  the  will  itself,  that  is,  in 
an  erring  use  of  the  liberty  which  made  its  dignity, 
lay  the  seat  of  all  sin.     Of  Redemption  it  is  clear 
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that  the  philosophy  knew  and  could  know  nothings, 
and  in  lie  manner  of  Sanctification.  Both  weS 
repugnant  to  its  conception  of  the  human  mind. 
But  these  two  ideas  were  the  spring  of  Christian 
ethics  and  of  Christian  politics.  From  them  started 
the  whole  moral  order  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
body  politic. 

5.  The  difference  in  the  end  after  life  corre- 
sponded to  the  difference  in  the  view  of  the  nature 
of  good  during  life.  In  the  philosophy  the  mind 
freed  from  matter  returned  to  that  from  which  it 
had  been  severed.  Individual  identity  was  lost. 
Tte  body,  prison  of  the  mind,  was  for  ever  dis- 
solved.  The  mind,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  sojourn 
in  some  new  prison,  was  absorbed  again  in  the 
univerBal  mind.  Instead  of  this  shadowy  dream 
of  immortality  the  Church  taught  the  everlasting 
union  of  the  human  person  with  the  Triune  God, 
the  Giver  of  that  personality  which  is  the  highest 
completion  of  the  creature's  being.  But  in  this 
union  the  personal  being  was  for  ever  maintained 
by  the  preservation  of  identity  in  the  whole  man 
body  and  soul.  As  truly  as  in  this  world  each 
man  had  been  ^Hhe  individual  substance  of  a 
rational  nature,"  so  in  that  world  in  which  man 
would  find  his  true  end  the  full  man  and  the  same 
man  should  exult  in  the  glory  of  body  and  soul 
imder  the  divine  light  of  a  vision  unfolding  to 
him  the  divine  essence.  If  to  be  a  person,  enjoying 
free-will,  is  the  natural  dignity  bestowed  upon 
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man  by  God  in  creating  Hm,  so,  when  he  attained 
his  true  end,  he  was  not  to  lose  that  dignity,  but 
retain  it  ineffably  exalted.  If  the  use  of  free-will 
on  earth  constituted  his  trial,  and  made  up  the 
quality  of  his  virtue,  the  reward  of  both  would 
not  consist  in  the  suppression  of  the  gift,  but  in 
such  a  union  of  the  will  with  God  as  left  it  free 
and  made  it  blessed.  The  sight  of  God  is  the 
accomplishment  of  this. 

6.  It  is  in  the  doctrine  on  whicli  the  Christian 
belief  is  founded  that  the  most  thorough  antago- 
nism between  the  Neoplatonic  system  and  the 
Church  was  rooted.  To  the  Neoplatonist  the  union 
of  mind  with  matter  was  the  fall  of  the  soul :  the 
incumbrance,  the  imposition,  so  to  say,  of  the  body 
upon  the  mind,  in  which  lay  the  ever  present 
cause  of  eviL  Nothing  therefore  could  be  more 
abhorrent  from  his  principles  than  the  assumption 
of  a  human  body  by  the  Divine  Word.  Thus 
what  to  the  Christian  was  the  greatest,  the  most 
magnificent,  the  tenderest  work  of  God,  was  to  the 
Neoplatonist  a  scandal,  a  degradation,  a  blas- 
phemy. That  God  should  take  to  Him  a  material 
body,  and  work  through  that  body  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  matter,  that  His  body  should  become  the 
tree  of  life  to  every  generation  of  His  people,  was 
to  overthrow  from  its  very  foundation  the  philo- 
sophy we  have  been  considering,  for  it  was  a 
denial  equally  of  its  two  parts,  its  doctrine  as  to 
mind  and  its  doctrine  as  to  matter.     The  human 
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mind  was  not  a  particle  of  the  divine  mind,  for 
God  assumed  a  human  soul  in  order  to  destroy 
the  rebellion  of  every  human  soul  against  its 
Maker.  The  imion  of  the  body  with  the  mind 
was  not  the  cause  of  evil  in  man,  for  God  assumed 
a  body  in  order  to  give  eternal  life  to  every 
human  body.  Thus  the  Incarnation  carried  in 
itself  the  cure  for  all  those  erroneous  notions 
respecting  both  mind  and  body  which  had  travelled 
down  to  Plotinus,  if  not  from  the  teaching  of 
Pythagoras,  at  any  rate  from  his  time,  through 
the  stream  of  Greek  philosophy.  S.  Augustine, 
who  was  almost  the  contemporary  of  Porphjrrius, 
reproached  him  with  having  been  deterred  from 
becoming  a  Christian  by  this  very  doctrine,^*  for 
he  could  not  give  up  his  cardinal  tenet  that  aU 
contact  with  the  body  was  to  be  shunned,  in  order 
that  the  soul  may  dwell  blessed  with  God. 

7.  This  error  no  doubt  was  radical  in  the 
philosophy.  The  unity  of  the  whole  human  race, 
as  possessing  reason,  which  was  the  ground  of 
Stoic  and  Neoplatonic  doctrine  as  to  fraternity  and 
equality,  was  falsely  exalted  by  it  into  a  divine 
unity  by  the  assertion  that  reason  was  part  of  the 
divine  mind.  It  was  only  by  this  jSction  that  it 
could  be  set  against  the  Christian  unity  founded  on 

•*  De  Civitate  Dei,  x.  28.  "  Contemnis  enim  eum  propter  coipiis 
ex  fcemina  acceptum."  29.  '*  Ideo  viluit  BUperbis  Dous  ille  magister, 
quia  Verbum  caro  factum  est  et  habitavit  in  nobis :  ut  parum  sit 
misens  quod  segrotant,  nisi  se  in  ipsa  etiam  segritudine  extollant,  et 
de  medicina  qua  sanari  poteranti  erubescant." 
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the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  the  members  of  Christ  as  the  fruit  of  the 
Incarnation.  This  deiiScation  of  reason  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contrast  which  we  have  been  noting 
between  the  philosophy  and  the  faith.  It  sets 
up  nature  against  grace,  as  by  asserting  a  natural 
affinity  and  identity  of  essence  between  the  human 
mind  and  the  divine  it  attempts  to  give  to  man  in 
his  natural  condition  all  that  union  with  God 
which  in  the  supernatural  order  is  conferred  upon 
him  as  a  gratuitous  gift,  the  effect  of  an  unspeak- 
able love  on  the  part  of  God  in  becoming  man. 

8.  The  summing  up  of  the  whole  is  this.  In 
the  philosophy  the  Primal  Being  is  the  cause  of 
things  by  their  being  produced  out  of  him,  though 
not  voluntarily,  but  by  a  natural  necessity.  In 
the  faith,  God  is  the  cause  of  all  things  by  creating 
them  out  of  nothing,  by  creating  them  according 
to  an  idea  which  is  in  Himself,  by  creating  them 
for  Himself.  He  is  the  Power  which  works,  the 
Exemplar  which  guides,  the  End  to  which  all 
things  tend.  Being  in  these  three  relations  the 
cause  of  the  world.  He  is  its  sole  author,  yet  abso- 
lutely independent  of  it,  for  it  is  not  His  Being 
and  Substance  which  are  the  being  and  substance 
of  the  world.  He  is  as  little  the  form  of  the 
world  as  He  is  its  matter,  for  He  created  both  out 
of  nothing,  and  with  them  called  into  existence 
the  universe  in  its  all  but  infinite  variety.^^ 

^  See  Kleutgen,  PkUosophie  der  Vcrzdt,  iL  865,  868. 
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It  is  in  His  character  of  Creator  that  God  is 
the  Revealer  of  His  will,  the  Giver  of  law,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  mankind,  the  Rewarder  and  the  Punisber 
of  man.  It  is  part  of  natural  religion  to  believe  in 
Him  as  all  these.  In  the  poets  and  historians  of 
Greece,  grievously  as  polytheism  had  lowered  the 
conception  of  divine  things,  yet  a  divine  power 
was  recognised  to  which  these  attributes  belonged. 
And  a  like  recognition  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
religious  rites.  In  the  popular  mind  and  feeling 
such  a  power  was  still  appealed  to,  often  with  a 
singular  and  personal  appellation,  as  God,  or 
Father,  especially  in  times  of  emotion,  amid  the 
troubles  and  sorrows  of  public  and  private  life.  It 
is  in  the  philosophical  teaching  from  Thales  to 
Plotinus  that  we  find  this  conception  of  God  most 
obscured  and  least  recognised.  And  the  reason 
seems  to  be  that  such  a  conception  springs  out  of 
that  Creatorship  which  this  philosophy  from  begin- 
ning to  end  denied,  and  in  the  most  emphatic 
denial  of  it,  the  Neoplatonic  system,  expired. 

The  above  remarks  have  all  pointed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  pantheistic  ori^n  of  things,  from 
which  Greek  thought  in  its  highest  representatives 
was  not  free,  but  which  formed  the  very  core  of  its 
latest  system,  is  incompatible  with  a  God  who  is 
independent  of  the  world,  with  any  free  ruling  of 
the  world  by  the  power  directing  it,  with  moral 
freedom  on  the  part  of  man,  which  cannot  exist 
without  the  freedom  of  the  will,  with  aU  moral 
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dignity,  which  depends  on  free-will,  with  any  real 
immortality  of  reasonable  natures,  with  retribution 
after  death  to  man  as  a  personal  being.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  God  who  gives  their  whole  being  to 
things,  of  whom  mind  no  less  than  matter  is  the 
mere  creature,  who  places  forms  in  matter  at  His 
pleasure,  whose  most  finished  work  in  the  creature 
is  the  endowing  it  with  personality — a  self-conscious 
moral  being,  which  is  its  own,  and  not  another^ 
and  as  such  an  image  of  the  divine  immortality  and 
self-subsistence — such  a  God  can  never  desert  the 
universe  so  made.  And  the  signs  of  His  presence 
are  that  He  communicates  His  will,  and  in  so  doing 
establishes  law,  that  He  governs,  rewards,  and 
punishes.  And  if  His  government  here  is  mani- 
festly not  complete,  because  reward  and  punish- 
ment by  no  means  always  follow  according  to  His 
own  law,  yet  His  own  Being,  the  inviolable  Sanc- 
tity which  is  His  nature,  forbids  that  they  should 
not  follow  hereafter.  Among  men  the  evil  often 
triumph  in  this  life,  and  the  good  suflfer,  of  which 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  is  the  great  example. 
But  in  this,  the  world's  utter  condemnation,  is 
contained  also  its  imperishable  hope,  the  weU-head 
of  Christian  life,  since  the  failure  of  justice  here 
makes  certain  that  hereafter  in  which  it  will  be 
ftilly  attained.  All  these  conceptions,  that  is,  the 
revelation  of  God's  will  as  a  rule  to  His  creatures, 
the  law  thus  established,  the  government  of  them 
which  thence  ensues,  their  permanent  reward  for 
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the  good  exercise  of  their  will,  or  their  permanent 
punishment  for  the  bad  exercise  of  it,  are  in  fact 
component  parts  of  the  idea  of  Creator,  of  that 
Lord  who  is  at  once  the  Power  which  makes  all 
things,  the  Rule  which  guides  them,  the  End  for 
which  they  are  made. 


CX)NNBCTION  OF  ANCIENT  WITH  MODERN  PANTHEISM. 

NoU  to  pp.  862,  MS. 

That  the  whole  contest  lies  between  a  Personal  and  an  Impersonal 
Gk)d,  between  a  God  who  because  He  has  created  and  maintains  all 
things  and  all  beings  is  their  Lord,  and  a  force  which  by  an  innate 
necessity  develops  itself  in  the  unLverse,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
history  of  philosophy  from  its  earliest  time  to  the  present  day.  Of 
the  seventh  century  a.c.  Kleutgen,  Theologie  der  VorzeU,  voL  iL 
pp.  204,  206,  sect.  649,  650,  observes : 

''  Over  against  these  systems  of  the  Ionian  school  a  pantheistic 
view  of  the  world  was  formed  in  the  Eleatic  school,  in  which  the 
pantheism  of  our  own  days  itself  recognises  its  commencement. 
Whilst  the  lonians  searched  for  the  substantial  foundation  of  all 
beings  in  the  endless  multiplicity  of  atoms,  the  Eleatics,  Xenophanes, 
Parmenides,  and  Zeno,  declared  the  Many  to  be  mere  appearance, 
since  there  can  be  only  One  that  is  r^  That  which  is,  they 
inferred,  is  Being,  and  that  which  is  not  Being,  is  not.  Things 
therefore  can  only  be,  in  so  £iar  as  they  are  the  Being.  This  Beings 
which  is  the  All,  can  neither  be  originated,  nor  pass  away  :  therefore 
as  the  Many  and  the  distinctions  of  things,  so  likewise  all  Origina- 
tion and  Passing  away,  which  the  senses  perceive,  belong  to  the 
world  of  appearance.  Thus  we  find  already  here  that  interchange  of 
the  Logical  and  the  Real,  of  the  General  and  the  Absolute,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  idealistic  and  logical  pantheism.  What  the 
highest  conception  contains,  that  is,  Being  in  general,  is  put  as 
something  actual:  and  since  everything  which  is  certainly  iiallB 
nnder  that  conception,  it  is  made  to  coincide  with  this  Being. 
Further,  since  Being,  as  embraced  in  the  conception,  is  without 
distinction  because  of  the  conception's  indeterminateness,  so  the 
distinctions  of  things  are  made  to  disappear  by  means  of  the  unity 
which  they  have  in  this  Being.    But  the  root  of  logical  pantheism 
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comes  out  yet  more  definitely,  inasmncli  as  the  Eleatics  also  ex- 
plained this  One,  which  they  made  to  be  the  All,  as  the  Reason,  or 
the  Thought,  which  permeates  and  holds  together  the  Uniyeraal 
Whole  of  things  as  their  proper  and  true  essence.  This  conception, 
which  IB  the  All,  is  their  God. 

*^  The  two  opposing  schools  of  the  lonians  and  Eleatics  were  yet 
accordant  in  two  errors.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  considered 
€k)d  as  a  Being  distinct  from  the  world,  nor  did  they  recognise 
substantial  distinctions  in  the  things  of  nature.  According  to  the 
Eleatics  there  is  only  one  Substance,  and  all  multiplicity  of  things, 
which  appears  to  the  senses,  disappears  before  the  thinking  reason. 
According  to  the  lonians  there  are  indeed  as  many  Substances  as 
there  are  elements  or  atoms,  but  things  are  only  distinct  through  the 
multifold  composition  of  this  material  which  is  common  to  all.  Thus 
likewise  in  nature  nothing  substantial  is  produced  or  destroyed." 

Spinoza's  doctrine  is  thus  summed  up  by  Zeller,  Geschichte  der 
DeuUchen  Philosophie,  p.  62 — 

"The  unity  of  all  Being,  to  which  the  whole  development  of 
Cartesianism  tended,  was  the  spring  of  Spinoza's  system,  and  the 
point  on  which  it  all  turned.  There  can  only  be  one  Being,  which 
is  of  itself,  the  all-embracing  infinite  Being,  since  each  particular 
Being  is  limited,  and  therefore  also  conditioned,  is  not  of  itself. 
Gk>d  is  the  one  only  Substance  which  is  thinkable.  In  this  infinite 
Substance  all  finite  things  must  be  contained  as  to  their  being  and 
essence,  and  must  spring  out  of  it  by  virtue  of  the  unalterable 
necessity  of  their  nature :  for  we  cannot  ascribe  a  proper  being  to 
them,  nor  ought  we  to  represent  it  to  us  in  its  producing  after  the 
analogy  of  imperfect  causes,  which  do  not  operate  with  unconditional 
regularity.  Accordingly  all  things  are  only  modifications,  all  which 
takes  place  only  operations  of  the  one  Substance.  Qod  and  the 
World,  the  producing  and  the  produced  nature,  are  one  and  the 
same,  only  considered  under  distinct  points  of  view.  What  as  unity 
we  call  Qod,  as  the  Many,  as  the  Totality  of  all  its  particular  mani- 
festations, we  call  the  World.  What  presents  itself  to  our  imagination 
imder  the  form  of  time,  our  thought  recognises  under  the  form  of 
eternity,  as  one  imdivided,  unchangeable,  infinite  Being :  which  for 
that  very  reason  we  must  not  change  into  a  single  Beings  nor  endow 
with  qualities  which  can  only  belong  to  finite  beings,  such  as  under- 
standing and  will.  In  virtue  of  the  infiniteness  of  this  Being  there 
are  in  it  infinitely  many  realities ;  it  exists  under  innumerable 
attributes,  of  which  however  we  can  only  know  two,  Extension  and 
Thought,  because  these  only  are  given  us  in  our  own  nature.  But 
the  real  in  both  is  only  the  divine  Substance.  The  corporeal  world 
is  Substance  as  it  presents  itself  under  the  form,  or  attribute,  of 
Extension ;  the  totality  of  souls  or  spirits  is  Substance  as  it  presents 
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itself  under  the  attribute  of  Thought  But  as  it  is  one  and  the 
same  Substance  which  is  discerned  under  both  these  forms,  both  hare 
in  the  whole  and  in  the  particular  the  like  contents.  •  .  .  Man,  aa 
much  as  every  other  being,  is  a  portion  of  nature,  and  nothing  can 
happen  in  his  life  which  does  liot  proceed  with  strict  necessitj  from 
natural  reasons.  Hence  the  human  will,  as  our  philosopher  expressly 
declares,  is  not  a  free  but  a  compelled  cause.  The  actions  of  men  are 
to  be  regarded  just  as  any  other  appearance  of  nature,  and  their 
passions  likewise  are  just  as  much  in  agreement  with  nature  as  their 
Tirtues.  For  the  philosopher  they  are  not  an  object  of  blame  and 
abhorrence,  but  of  scientific  explanation." 

In  all  this  Spinoza  seems  to  have  simply  reproduced  and  carried 
out  to  its  furthest  consequences  a  thought  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  eldest  Qreek  philosophy,  and  was  probably  transmitted  to  it  from 
the  Indian ;  which  formed  the  core  of  Stoicism,  and  which  Plotinus 
also  made  the  centre  of  his  system.  Moreover,  all  modem  systems  of 
the  infidel  philosophy  appear  to  be  merely  variations  played  upon 
the  same  thought.  Professor  Tyndal's  lecture  at  Belfast  is  the  last 
exhibition  of  it 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  RESPECTIVE  POWEB  OF  THE  GREEK  PHILOSOPHT 
AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  TO  CONSTRUCT  A 
SOCIETY. 

^  Who  then  and  what  ia  this  Ohiist,  who  has  filled  the  whole  world 
with  Hia  teaching?  .  .  .  When  and  in  whom  of  men  that  have 
been  bom  has  the  teaching  prevailed  everywhere  from  end  to  end 
of  the  earth  one  and  the  same,  so  that  His  worship  found  itself 
wings  to  traverse  the  world  ? " 

St.  Athanasins  on  the  assumption  of  human  nature  by  the  Word, 
and  on  His  appearance  to  us  in  a  body.  Written  about  a.d.  318, 
sect.  48,  49. 

In  a  former  chapter^  tracing  from  the  time  of 
Thales  to  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
the  effect  of  philosophy  in  the  way  of  forming  a 
society  which  should  be  ruled  by  its  doctrine,  I 
had  occasion  to  remark  its  utter  impotence  to 
unite  together  belief*  morality,  and  worship,  and 
by  such  union  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  human 
heart  and  conscience  in  the  individual,  or  to 
construct  a  commonwealth.  Having  now  in  the 
last  five  chapters  dwelt  upon  the  teaching  of 
philosophy  as  it  concerned  the  most  important 
problems  of  human  life,  and  deduced  the  logical 
issue  of  that  teaching  as  set  forth  in  the  Neopla- 
tonic  system,  it  remains  briefly  to  consider  the 
power  which  philosophy  showed  to  organise  society 
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during  this  same  period,  from  Claudius  to  Constan- 
tine.  As  to  doctriiie,  I  have  spoken  successively 
of  Seneca,  Musonius,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  who  give  us  the  spirit  of  the  Neostoic  school 
for  the  first  one  hundred  and  forty  years  of  this 
period.  Then,  again,  I  have  described  another 
movement  which  was  affected  by  Philo,  and  re- 
presented by  Plutarch,  Dio  Chrysostomus,  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius,  Apuleius,  ani  Celsus,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  occurred  to  touch  upon  the  functions 
which  philosophy  attempted  to  execute  in  the 
private  life  of  the  Romans  and  by  the  teaching  of 
its  professorial  chairs  in  the  great  centres  of  Athens, 
Alexandria,  and  Rome  itself.  Before  the  end  of 
the  second  century  this  latter  school  of  thought 
had  obtained  a  complete  predominance.  *In  the 
romance  of  Philostratus  we  have  seen  it  exhibited 
at  full  length  in  an  ideal  portrait  of  Apollonius, 
with  which  another  life  of  an  imaginary  Pytha- 
goras by  lamblichus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
published  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,^  is  identical 
in  spirit.  But  the  movement  is  already  complete 
and  final,  and  the  last  standing-ground  of  defence 
taken  up,  when  two  hundred  years  after  Seneca^ 
Plotinus,  in  a  series  of  lectures  at  Rome,  unfolds 
to  the  cultured  classes  of  the  great  metropolis  of 
heathendom  the  system  by  which  he  hopes  to  stem 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion ;  the  system 

^  Zeller,  v.  613,  n.  2,  lemaiks  that  the  death  of  lamblichus  may^ 
be  set  about  330. 
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which  gathers  up  for  a  final  effort  the  whole  force 
of  pagan  philosophy,  and  fights  for  the  multitude 
of  gods  with  the  arms  of  the  pantheistic  unity. 
I  have  just  considered  the  three  oppositions  pre- 
sented by  that  system  to  the  Christian  Faith,  the 
first  and  second  in  its  conception  of  God,  and  of 
His  connection  with  the  world,  and  the  third  as 
shown  in  that  whole  relation  between  God  and 
man  which  may  be  termed  the  collective  result  of 
the  two  former  principles.  Having  then  dealt 
with  the  development  of  heathen  doctrine  over 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  is  full  time 
to  consider  the  respective  power  to  form  society 
exercised  by  the  one  and  by  the  other. 

1. 

• 

But  first,  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  point  of 
view  from  which  to  look  at  this  society,  let  us  trace 
back  to  its  source  not  merely  the  Graeco-Roman 
civilisation,  but  this  great  stream  of  nations  of 
which  it  formed  the  most  cultivated  part.  We 
may  leap  over  the  intervening  period  since  its 
origin  stands  out  to  us  in  clear  light.  Its  starting- 
point  is  definitely  fixed  for  all  Christian  believers, 
and  the  direction  given  which  it  was  intended 
to  take.  "God  spake  unto  Noah,  saying.  Go  forth 
from  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  wife,  thy  sons,  and 
thy  sons'  wives  with  thee.  Walk  abroad  upon  the 
earth,  increase  and  multiply  upon  it.  Noah  there- 
fore went  forth,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
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sons'  wives  with  him.  But  Noah  built  an  altar  to 
the  Lord,  and  took  of  all  clean  cattle  and  birds, 
and  offered  holocausts  upon  the  altar.  .  .  .  And 
the  Lord  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  to 
them.  Increase  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth.  .  .  .  Whosoever  hath  shed  man's  blood,  his 
blood  shall  be  shed;  for  man  is  made  after  the 
image  of  God.  .  .  .  Thus  also  said  God  to  Noah 
and  to  his  sons  with  him.  Behold  I  will  establish 
My  covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after 
you.  .  •  .  And  the  sons  of  Noah  who  came  out 
of  the  ark  were  Shem,  Cham,  and  Japhet.  These 
three  are  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  from  these  was 
all  mankind  spread  over  the  whole  earth." 

Thus  human  society  was  planted  on  the  soil  of 
the  earth  wet  with  the  Flood,  and  belief,  conduct, 
and  worship  had  one  root  at  the  cradle  of  the  race. 
For  this  sacrifice  to  the  One  God  was  the  witness 
of  belief  in  Him,  and  the  actions  of  men  rested  on 
their  belief,  which  was  mirrored  in  their  worship. 
So  strong,  so  perfect,  so  self-supporting  was  the 
triple  cord  by  which  God  bound  in  one  the  new 
society  of  rescued  man.  And  let  us  well  note  that 
He  joined  together  the  civil  and  the  divine  society. 
The  new  father  of  the  race  was  its  priest.  The 
covenant  for  perpetual  generations  was  made  with 
sacrifice,  and  so  rested  upon  a  positive  right  of 
the  deepest  signification.  The  family  from  which 
nations  should  spring  was  thus  consecrated,  and 
the  State  sanctified  in  its  birth  by  its  homage  to 

III.  AA 
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God  its  Founder.  And  this  connection  was  the 
ideal  relation  between  the  commonwealth  and 
religion  for  the  whole  race. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  head  of  the 
civil  and  religious  society  of  man  thus  founded 
there  stood  one  who  had  seen  all  the  glory  and 
civilisation  of  the  old  world  before  the  Flood,  and 
had  moreover  been  a  "preacher  of  justice"  to  that 
"world  of  the  impious"  in  its  corruption.  It  is 
not  from  man  making  the  tentative  efforts  of  an 
inexperienced  childhood,  and  far  less  from  man 
as  he  grovelled  on  the  penal  descent  of  savagery, 
that  the  second  society  of  the  human  race  took 
its  rise;  but  it  was  set  up  in  the  fathership  and 
headship  of  a  Patriarch  renowned  for  long-tried 
wisdom  and  eminent  sanctity.^  Thus  his  first  step 
upon  the  recovered  earth  is  to  offer  sacrifice;  in 
which  is  contained  potentially  the  whole  of  man^s 
religion  to  God :  and  the  importance  of  the  act  is 
signified  by  the  words  following  it:  "And  God 
smelt  an  odour  of  sweet  smell,  and  said,  I  will  no 
longer  curse  the  earth  on  account  of  men."  More- 
over, beside  Noah  stood  his  sons,  likewise  of  full 
manhood,  and  likewise  witnesses  of  what  the  old 
worid  had  been  and  how  it  had  perished.  Thus 
human  society  was  based  at  its  second  rise  upon 
belief  in  the  unity  of  God  and  upon  a  perpetual 

'  EzecL  xiy.  14.  "And  if  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel^  and 
Job,  shall  be  in  it,  they  shall  deliver  their  own  souls  hj  their  justice, 
saith  the  Lord  of  HoBts.'' 
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covenant  made  with  Him  in  the  rite  of  sacrifice, 
which  was  a  confession  of  that  belief;  and  so  it 
was  at  the  same  time  based  upon  the  conjunction 
of  belief  in  Him  and  worship  of  Him  with  the  first 
springs  of  human  action  as  a  corporate  body.  At 
that  moment,  big  with  the  destiny  of  a  worid,  the 
race  was  in  the  family,  and  the  word  of  the  father 
became  the  constituent  law  of  his  descendants. 
A  whole  mass  of  belief  as  to  the  future  of  man 
was  contained  in  this  rite  of  sacrifice,  which  was 
a  prophecy  and  promise  of  redemption  and  resto- 
ration,  made  perpetually  visible  to  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  men  by  recurring  acts  of  daily  life. 

A  part  of  sacrifice  was  the  public  institution  of 
prayer,  so  that  with  the  offering  of  it  the  daily 
wants  of  man  were  presented  before  God,  the  daily 
praise  and  thanksgiving  of  man  to  God  as  the 
Author  of  his  being  was  made,  and  the  daily 
confession  of  man's  guilt  and  request  for  pardon 
associated  with  the  blood  of  the  victim.  Thus 
the  essential  parts  of  man's  inner  life  with  God 
were  connected  with  the  outward  religious  rite, 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  man  inseparably  bound 
up  with  his  beHef  and  worship. 

The  sacrifice  carries  with  it  the  priest,  and  the 
rite  of  sacrifice  everywhere  established  among  the 
children  of  Noah  brought  with  it  likewise  altars 
and  temples,  festivals,  and  processions.  Let  us 
consider  these  things  for  the  moment  as  they  existed 
without  corruption  and  before  that  process  had  set 
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in  ;  as  they  existed  in  all  the  portions  of  the 
human  family,  which  had  now  run  out  into  tribes 
and  nations.  All  these  things  are  legitimately 
contained  at  least  in  germ  in  that  account  which 
we  have  cited  of  Noah,  as  he  emerged  from  the 
ark  and  set  foot  upon  the  earth.  If  we  reflect 
upon  them,  we  shall  find  that  the  union  of  the 
religious  worship  with  the  civil  society  was  a 
common  good  bestowed  by  Grod  on  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah.  It  was  not  a  development  of  human 
civilisation ;  not  a  work  of  human  craft ;  but  the 
signet  of  divine  care  and  providence  stamped  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  race,  and  guarded  by  every 
device  with  which  reverence  for  a  primeval  insti- 
tution and  the  natural  feelings  of  family  affection 
could  surround  it. 

The  depth  of  the  fall  and  the  multiplicity  of 
the  corruption  which  we  are  afterwards  to  witness 
ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
divine  providence  in  bestowing  this  original  good 
on  the  race ;  nor  to  the  prevision  with  which  every 
care  compatible  with  the  existence  of  free-will  in 
man  had  been  taken  to  assure  its  continuance,  and 
the  purity  of  that  worship  of  God  in  His  unap- 
proachable unity  on  the  maintenance  of  which  its 
beneficent  action  depended. 

If  we  look  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  as 
presented  to  us  when  history  first  opens  on  them, 
we  find  that  all  of  them  were  communities  in  which 
the  civil  power  and  the  religious  worship  are  in 
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close  alliance.  Nay,  this  alliance  is  one  of  the 
"  unwritten  laws/'  more  powerful  and  influential 
than  any  positive  enactment  of  which  the  date  can 
be  given ;  for  these  laws  are  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity,  the  blood  which  runs  in  its  veins.  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  Medea  and  Persia,  Hellenic  tribes,  first 
monarchies  and  then  republics,  Etruria  and  Rome, 
and  no  less  the  great  realm  of  India,  and  China 
stretching  through  all  times  in  her  vast  peopled 
isolation,  bear  alike  witness  to  this  alliance.  Not 
only  the  house  has  its  household  god,  but  the  city 
and  its  worship  are  blended  together,  and  sacrilege 
is  likewise  treason.  That  in  itself  is  the  legitimate 
carrying  out  of  Noah's  first  sacrifice :  the  normal 
state  of  human  life  according  to  the  di^e  ideal 
given  in  the  fathership  of  Noah,  wherein  belief, 
action,  and  worship  are  harmoniously  joined  toge- 
ther  for  the  man,  the  family,  and  the  common- 
wealth. 

It  is  hard  to  calculate  the  enormous  disturb- 
ance of  this  triple  union  produced  by  the  denial 
of  God's  unity.  By  such  denial  man's  conception 
of  God  was  essentially  corrupted.  As  soon  as  God 
was  multiplied,  He  ceased  to  be  immense  and  infi- 
nite, all-powerful  and  all-wise :  He  ceased  likewise 
to  be  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  and  of  the  whole 
race  of  man.  The  conception  of  the  One  God  cor- 
rupted by  the  division  of  His  Being  ran  speedily 
out  into  all  the  abominations  of  false  worship,  as 
seen  in  its  three  main  lines,  worship  of  dead  men 
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exalted  into  heroes,  worship  of  inferior  spirits, 
worship  of  the  powers  of  nature.  The  various 
false  gods  thus  set  up  became  national  gods,  and 
were  made  after  the  ima^nation  of  those  whom 
they  were  supposed  to  protect.  We  are  led  to 
conclude  from  the  passage  of  Scripture  recording 
the  confusion  of  languages  that  it  was  a  punish- 
ment for  some  great  act  of  pride  and  rebellion  on 
man's  part.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  earth 
ceased  to  be  of  one  tongue  at  the  same  time  that  it 
ceased  to  worship  one  God,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  variety  of  languages  ensuing  upon  the  disper- 
sion of  men  over  the  earth  was  rivalled  by  the 
variety  of  gods  whom  the  dispersed  peoples  began 
to  worship.  In  fact,  when  the  corruption  had  gone 
on  for  some  centuries,  it  would  have  seemed  as 
difficult  to  reduce  to  that  original  worship  of  one 
God  the  worship  offered  by  men  to  their  various 
deities,  in  which  they  had  even  sunk  to  the  con- 
ception of  male  and  female  gods,  as  to  reduce  all 
the  speeches  which  man  in  his  dispersion  had 
produced  to  his  original  language.  There  is 
indeed  a  singular  and  mysterious  parallel  as  well 
as  synchronism  between  the  two,  between  the 
deflection  of  the  human  speech  from  the  original 
language,  and  the  deflection  of  polytheistic  worship 
from  the  worship  offered  to  God  by  Noah. 

But  the  union  of  worship  with  the  civil 
authority,  which  had  been  the  foundation-stone 
of  human  society  as  laid  by  God  its  architect,  and 
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would  have  insured  a  solid  and  beautiful  structure, 
fitted  for  all  the  needs  of  man,  was  deeply  and 
fatally  affected  by  the  rise  of  polytheism.  The 
fissure  thus  introduced  struck  down  to  the  very 
foundations  of  the  house.  The  union  indeed  did 
not  cease  to  exist,  but  its  blessing  was  impaired : 
in  cases  where  the  corruption  was  extreme  it 
might  seem  to  be  almost  changed  into  a  curse. 
For  every  act  of  human  life,  both  domestic  and 
civU,  being  connected  with  religious  rites  and 
worship,  that  worship,  when  falsified  in  its 
objects,  might  lend  itself  to  the  desecration  of 
most  sacred  things,  and  turn  religion  into  a 
weapon  against  morality,  as  in  the  case  not  only 
of  Babylonian  and  other  Asiatic  deities,  but  of 
Greek  and  Roman.  And  the  Grecian  gods  gene- 
rally had  come  to  be  immortal  men  of  human 
passions  and  superhuman  power.  Yet  they  were 
in  the  thought  of  the  people  the  guardians  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  defenders  of  the  land,  the  givers  of 
the  harvest,  and  to  them  the  original  rite  of  sacrifice 
was  still  offered,  and  to  them  the  mental  sacrifice 
of  prayer  still  ascended.  Now  prayer  and  sacrifice 
were  the  primary  goods  of  human  nature,  the  heir- 
loom of  Noah's  fathership,  which  his  children  in 
the  depth  of  their  moral  descent  had  retained,  but 
so  strangely  degraded.  And  for  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice the  moral  nature  of  man,  still  possessing  from 
age  to  age  sound  reason  and  upright  natural  sense, 
and  so  persisting  to  be  the  witness  of  the  one  true 
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God  in  His  fallen  world,  continued  to  yearn  amid 
all  the'  corruptions  with  which  they  had  been 
tainted. 

When  philosophy  first  raised  its  head  in  Greece 
the  corruption  of  the  public  worship  had  proceeded 
very  far :  but  the  union  between  the  city  and  its 
worship  was  still  unbroken.  Moreover  the  great 
lineaments  of  an  original  revelation  from  God  to 
man  were  preserved  in  the  popular  mind.  The 
monarchy  of  Jupiter,  a  witness  imperfect  indeed 
and  faltering,  but  still  a  witness  to  the  original 
doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  was  impaired  by  a 
multitude  of  deities  his  assessors.  Then  again  the 
support  which  the  cpnception  of  creation  gives  to 
the  relation  of  the  Godhead  to  the  world  was 
wanting  to  the  Greek,  who  only  recognised  a 
world  generating  itself  out  of  Primal  Matter  or 
Chaos,  not  a  world  which  the  Godhead  made  by 
an  act  of  free-will.  Moses  set  at  the  head  of  all 
being  a  God  who  created  because  He  willed  to 
create,  whilst  in  the  whole  Greek  mythology  there 
is  not  to  be  met  the  conception  of  a  Creator,  that 
is,  a  Being  before  all  things,  who  in  absolute 
freedom  produces  the  universe  as  it  pleases  Him.* 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  defect  it  would  appear  that  in 
Greek  belief  the  gods  collectively  maintained  the 
whole  world  in  its  existing  order.  It  was  believed  . 
also  that  the  individual  man  in  all  his  circum- 

^  Nagelsbach,  Naehhomerische  Theologies  p.  71,  who  refers  also  to 
Braun,  Griechische  Gotterlthre,  p.  7. 
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stances,  in  his  whole  spiritual  and  moral  nature, 
was  ruled  and  determined  by  the  deity.  Nor  was 
it  supposed  that  the  gods  only  worked  upon  the 
individual,  but  likewise  that  they  guided  and  ruled 
the  lot  of  peoples  and  states,  and  sent  punishments 
upon  them.  And  this  divine  rule  was  believed  to 
be  not  only  one  of  power  but  a  moral  government. 
Men  conceived  the  gods  not  only  to  determine  the 
course  of  events,  but  to  maintain  the  right  which 
they  had  established  among  men,  and  on  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  moral  order  of  the 
world  rested.  They  had  made  and  they  sup- 
ported what  we  call  the  law  of  nature.  Thus  in  a 
well-known  passage  Sophocles  speaks  of  "  that  holy 
purity  of  word  and  deed,  whose  laws  are  inscribed 
on  high,  bom  in  the  celestial  sky,  whose  sire  is 
heaven  alone,  nor  hath  the  mortal  nature  of  men 
produced  them,  nor  will  oblivion  ever  lull  them  to 
sleep.  In  these  God  is  great,  and  grows  not  old."* 
So  further,  as  the  foundations  of  the  State  are  laid 
upon  marriage  a«d  the  family,  marriage  itself  was 
deemed  to  be  the  creation  of  the  gods,  together 
with  the  variety  of  character  and  occupation  given 
to  the  man  and  the  woman,  which  make  the  tie 
possible  and  desirable.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
penal  justice  formed  a  part  of  the  divine  idea  in 
the  Greek  mind,  and  that  so  strongly  as  to  lead 
them  to  believe  that  the  deity  exercised  his  office 
of  punishing  with  a  law  so  stringent  that  he  would 

*  (Edipus  Rex,  863—872. 
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rather  destroy  the  innocent  with  the  wicked,  if 
they  were  bound  up  indivisibly  together,  than 
pardon  the  sinner  for  the  sake  of  the  good.  It  is 
a  summary  of  the  general  belief  in  this  respect 
to  say  that  penal  justice  was  represented  as  an 
ori^nal  and  everlasting  principle  of  the  world's 
government,  maintained  by  Zeus  himself.^ 

Thus  the  individual  thought  of  inquiring 
minds  found  itself  in  the  presence  of  a  society 
which  offered  to  the  observer  two  very  different 
aspects;  on  the  one  hand  a  civil  and  religious 
order,  closely  united,  coming  down  from  remote 
antiquity,  with  the  tokens  of  an  original  divine 
sanction  upon  it,  with  large  portions  of  a  divine 
tradition  preserved  in  it,  with  great  and  venerable 
institutions,  that  of  sacrifice  bearing  traces  of  a 
primeval  covenant  between  God  and  man,  under 
which  lay  a  revelation  and  a  promise,  that  of 
prayer,  which  formed  part  of  the  ordinance  of 
sacrifice,  expressing  the  perpetual  relation  between 
God  and  man,  a  divine  government  of  the  world. 
Together  with  these  were  oracles,  in  which  man 
professed  to  seek  divine  guidance  in  the  trials  and 

*  The  above  propositions  are  proved  by  a  great  array  of  quotations 
from  Greek  authors  by  Nagelsbach,  pp.  71 — 84  and  30 — 36.  I  take 
one  truly  jEschylean  passage,  Ghoeph,  309. 

'rpdetfovaa  A/xi}  fLty  durs? 

flrXfjyijy  riAru  •  dpdtfavri  cra^/y 
rpiyspuv  fiZdog  rdde  feani. 
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obscurities  of  his  private  lot,  as  well  as  in  public 
dangers;  and  further  mysteries,  in  which  he  also 
sought  for  deliverance  from  guilt.  This  on  the  one 
hand.  On  the  other  the  whole  of  this  religious 
order  had  suflfered  an  incredible  corruption.  First 
the  unity  of  God  had  been  divided,  and  by  that 
division  the  conception  of  His  eternal  and  infinite 
Being  unspeakably  degraded:  next  His  sanctity 
had  been  tainted  by  the  character  of  the  false  gods 
which  mythology  had  invented.  Thus  a  priest- 
hood, which  had  everywhere  been  established  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  His  worship  and  declare 
a  daily  belief  in  His  government  of  the  world, 
became  the  instrument  of  corruption  in  offering 
this  worship  both  to  those  to  whom  it  was  not 
due,  to  fake  gods,  and  to  those  who  were  besides 
unworthy  of  any  honour,  as  impure  and  unholy 
beings.  And  so  the  four  great  heads  which  contain 
the  whole  religious  life  of  man,  whether  individual 
or  aggregated,  Prayer,  Sacrifice,  the  instruction  of" 
man  in  the  divine  will,  and  his  deliverance  from 
sin  incurred,  had  suffered  as  it  were  an  usurpation 
by  an  evil  possessor,  were  held  down  in  injustice. 
The  original  good  of  the  grieat  primary  revelation 
had  passed  under  the  power  of  an  enemy. 

Now,  as  I  began  by  stating,  I  have  elsewhere* 
dwelt  upon  the  conduct  of  philosophy  in  the 
presence  of  this  complex  aspect  of  human  society 
during  the  period  from  its  first  rise  in  the  seventh 

*  Chapteis  xiii.  and  xiv.  toI.  2. 
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century  before  Christ  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
have  drawn  out  the  results  which  it  produced  on 
the  belief  and  actions  of  men.  When  the  Christian 
Church  appeared  in  the  world  it  may  be  said  that 
the  corruption  of  the  good  which  I  have  been 
noting  had  reached  its  ultimate  point  of  intensity. 
Let  us  then,  bearing  in  mind  what  had  been  the 
original  constitution  of  society,  and  what  was  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  corruption  under  which 
it  had  fallen,  consider  the  respective  action  of 
philosophy  and  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the 
time  they  began  to  co-exist  during  ten  genera- 
tions, in  the  face  of  this  perplexed  and  difficult 
problem,  and  with  a  view  to  restore  what  had 
been  corrupted. 

II. 

1.  In  all  the  various  peoples  composing  the 
Boman  empire,  except  the  Jews,  belief  as  influ- 
encing action  had  been  detached  from  worship. 
The  great  act  of  worship,  sacrifice,  subsisted  in  its 
material  integrity,  and  was  performed  daily  on 
countless  altars,  and  was  still  connected  with 
various  priesthoods  belonging  to  the  several  deities. 
And  certain  stated  prayers  were  offered  still  in 
conjunction  with  the  sacrifice.  But  these  priest- 
hoods, were  not  connected  with  each  other  by  any 
hierarchical  rule  and  institution.  The  religious 
traditions  to  which  their  very  existence  bore 
witness  were  not  drawn   out    by  any  religious 
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writingB  into  any  specific  form.  Throughout  this 
whole  realm  of  heathendom,  in  all  its  regions,  no 
religious  instruction  was  habitually  given.  The 
priests  discharged  their  several  liturgic  offices,  but 
the  cure  of  souls,  the  forming  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  their  people,  did  not  enter  into  their 
practice,  and  made  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  no 
part  of  their  function. 

Thus  sacrifice  itself  had  long  ceased  to  point 
to  that  great  religious  doctrine  with  a  view  to 
which  it  had  been  instituted,  and  so  had  ceased 
both  to  prophesy  and  to  promise.  It  was  per- 
formed mechanically,  and  the  good  of  the  nation 
or  individual  for  whom  it  was  offered,  and  the  . 
favour  of  the  gods,  was  supposed  to  depend  upon 
its  performance,  but  the  reason  of  this  dependence 
was  lost  to  the  mind  both  of  people  and  priest. 
There  was  then  absence  not  only  of  church  but 
of  religious  dogma:  there  was  only  remaining  a 
traditional  belief,  which  still  acted  as  a  ground  of 
conduct  for  such  as  followed  the  leading  of  con- 
science, and  there  was  a  customary  worship  from 
which  latter  conduct  had  been  detached.  And 
die  most  striking  sign  and  proof  of  this  detach- 
ment  is  the  fact  that  the  priest  was  nowhere 
approached  as  the  adviser,  exhorter,  and  trainer 
in  the  religious  life.  This  fact,  the  gravity  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  realize,  is  beyond  question ;  but  if 
we  seek  its  reason  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  the 
division  of  the  divine  unity  which  had  broken 
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down  and  laid  waste  the  union  of  belief  and  con- 
duct with  worship.  Mythology,  which  is  the 
mirror  of  popular  belief,  is  itself  the  result  of 
false,  that  is  polytheistic  worship.  As  long  as  men 
believe  in  one  only  God,  no  mythology  is  possible, 
as  there  is  none  among  Jews,  or  Christians,  op 
Mahometans.  But  the  division  of  the  divine  unity 
introduced  gods  of  three  sorts,  deified  men,  deified 
spirits,  deified  powers  of  nature,  and  mythology  is 
the  endless  play  of  human  fancy,  diflfering  according 
to  the  mental  quality  of  various  peoples  in  de- 
scribing the  various  attributes  and  actions  of  these 
various  deities.  Such  wild  fictions,  mixed  up 
indeed  with  reli^on,  and  containing  some  dis- 
guised  and  disfigured  reUgious  truth,  could  not  be 
reduced  to  the  severe  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
religious  instruction,  could  not  form  a  consistent 
code  of  human  duty,  any  more  than  a  theory  of 
correct  belief.  So  the  priest  of  the  false  god  ceased 
to  teach  his  people  religious  truth  and  a  rule  of 
life.  He  became  a  mere  sacrificant;  he  was  no 
longer  an  instructor;  and  specially  he  ceased  to 
teach  what  the  sacrifice  which  he  outwardly  per- 
formed carried  in  its  inward  meaning.  And  in  his 
own  life  there  had  equally  ceased  to  be  a  connec- 
tion between  upright  conduct  and  the  priestly 
office. 

Thus  in  all  this  period  the  strange  result  is 
seen  that  in  the  various  trials  of  life,  in  bereave- 
ments, anxieties,  and  perplexity  recourse  was  not 
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had  to  any  priest.  Again,  in  whatever  attempt 
there  was  to  form  and  maintain  a  moral  conduct 
of  life,  it  was  the  philosopher  whose  advice  and 
exhortation  were  sought.  And  once  more,  it  was 
to  the  philosopher  that  the  education  of  youth 
was  intrusted.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times 
human  nature  has  three  abiding  needs,  and  the 
higher  its  civilisation  the  more  it  feels  them. 
These  needs  are  to  be  consoled  in  its  trials,  to  be 
directed  in  its  difficulties,  to  be  instructed  in  its 
belief,  and  in  the  duties  which  spring  out  of  that 
belief  As  to  all  these  at  this  period  men  turned 
away  from  the  priest,  for  he  had  forfeited  his 
charter  by  serving  false  gods,  but  some  men 
betook  themselves  to  the  philosopher.  Let  us  see 
how  he  sped  in  the  work  thus  put  on  him. 

2.  Cicero  and  Seneca,  as  we  have  seen,  both 
proclaimed  philosophy,  not  religion,  to  be  the 
guide  of  life :  that  is  they  turned  entirely  away 
from  the  worship  offered  to  the  "  immortal  gods " 
upon  innumerable  altars  by  all  the  various  nations 
who  did  homage  to  the  rule  of  Rome,  and  sought 
for  peace,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  all  the  dignity 
of  moral  nature  from  the  effort  of  human  thought, 
the  search  for  wisdom.  Their  countrymen  gene- 
rally accepted  this  view  and  ratified  it  by  their 
practice.  In  the  retinue  of  a  Roman  noble  was 
usually  to  be  found  one  who  was  termed  "his" 
philosopher,  as  another  might  be  called  his  steward. 
From  casual  mention  of  philosophers  at  the  Courts 
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of  Augustus,  Nero,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Julia  Domna, 
and  Elagabalus,  we  learn  that  these  professors  of 
wisdom  were,  if  not  as  a  rule,  yet  frequently  to  be 
found  living  in  the  closest  intercourse  with  the 
emperors.  One  remarkable  instance  given  us  by 
Seneca  in  the  case  of  the  most  sagacious  of  princes, 
Augustus,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  part  which 
they  played.  In  his  Consolation  to  Marcia,  Seneca 
bids  her  to  follow  the  example  of  her  friend,  the 
Empress  Julia.  In  the  first  outburst  of  her  grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  son  Drusus,  she  sought  consola- 
lation  from  Areus,  "her  husbands  philosopher.*' 
And  she  found  him  of  great  service ;  more  than 
the  Roman  people,  whose  sorrow  she  would  not 
increase  by  her  own;  more  than  Augustus  who 
was  already  overthrown  by  losing  one  of  his 
supports ;  more  than  the  affection  of  her  son  Tibe- 
rius, who  by  redoubling  his  devotion  to  her  sought 
to  compensate  for  his  brother's  loss.  And  the 
influence  of  Areus  upon  a  woman  so  chary  of  her 
confidence  was  grounded  on  this,  that  up  to  that 
day  he  had  been  the  constant  companion  of  her 
husband,  to  whom  not  only  their  public  acts  were 
made  known,  but,  both  as  to  husband  and  to  wife, 
their  "  deep  heart-courses  and  its  motive  seeds."^ 
This  instance  standing  at  the  head  of  Caesarean 

^  Seneca,  Ad  Marcianij  4.  Areus  says  of  his  intercourse  with 
Augustus,  *' Assiduus  viri  tui  comeSf  cui  non  tantum  quas  in  publicum 
emittuntur  nota,  sed  omues  sunt  secretiores  animorum  vestrorum 
motus/'  1  venture  to  translate  the  last  words  by  a  beautiful  line 
from  Father  Newman's  poems. 
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history  wiU  show  the  wonderful  vantage-ground 
occupied  during  this  period  by  philosophers  in  the 
eclipse  of  the  influence  which  reasonably  and 
properly  belongs  to  religion.  If  we  add  to  this 
confidential  position  in  the  bosom  of  the  great 
Roman  faiiiilies  the  means  of  propagating  their 
doctrine  given  by  the  possession  of  the  great  pro- 
fessorial chairs  in  large  cities,  accompanied  with 
ample  revenues  and  high  consideration,  we  can 
estimate  what  opportunities  were  afforded  to  the 
professors  of  wisdom  for  acting  upon  the  public 
opinion  and  the  private  practice  of  men. 

This  being  so  it  becomes  the  more  interesting 
to  know  what  they  taught.  Into  this  confidential' 
sitilation  all  the  philosophical  sects  entered.  It  is 
stated  indeed  even  of  the  second  century  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  as  Readers,  Educators, 
and  Companions  Uved  in  the  houses  of  distin- 
guished Romans  followed  the  Epicurean  principles:^ 
but  there  were  likewise  Stoics,  Peripatetics,  Cynics, 
Platonists,  Eclectics,  as  afterwards  Neoplatonists. 
Now  these  sects  waged  a  continual  war  with  each 
other,  a  war  carried  on  with  the  most  jealous 
bitterness,  and  offering  to  outsiders  the  spectacle 
of  irreconcilable  contradictions  even  in  the  first 
and  most  important  questions.  Of  them  Cicero 
had  said  in  his  own  time  concerning  the  first 
question  of  all,  the  Being  of  God,  "We  are  com- 
pelled by  the   disagreement  of  the   wise  to  be 

"  Tzscbimer,  Fall  des  Heidenthums,  p.  160. 
ra.  BB 
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ignorant  of  our  own  Lord  and  Ruler.  We  know 
not  whether  we  are  subjects  of  the  Sun  or  the 
Ether/'^ 

The  same  remark  might  have  been  made  of 
them  all  for  three  centuries  onward  down  to 
Plotinus  and  Porph5Tiu8.  But  if  they  had  no 
common  doctrine  still  less  had  they  any  union  of 
a  society  between  themselves.  Not  only  was  the 
Stoic  not  a  Platonist  or  an  Epicurean,  but  the 
Stoics  and  the  Platonists  had  no  society  of  their 
own.  They  were  all  mere  units,  each  working  by 
himself  But  to  complete  the  view  of  their  situa- 
tion we  must  bear  in  mind  the  split  between  the 
inward  conviction  of  the  philosopher,  whatever  he 
might  be,  and  his  outward  practice  of  the  vulgar  r 
worship.  Philosophy  in  fact  was  attempting  its 
cure  of  souls  not  only  upon  the  basis  of  human 
nature's  intrinsic  strength,  the  force  of  free  inquiry, 
but  likewise  in  complete  severance  from  that  foun- 
dation of  tradition,  custom,  and  public  law  on 
which  the  worship  rested,  which  yet  the  philosopher 
himself  frequented.  He  was  trying  to  do  the  work 
of  religion,  but  he  was  not  a  priest  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  nor  did  the  priest  attempt  the  work  of 
the  philosopher.  But  it  was  not  only  that  they 
remained  apart,  and  that  troubled  consciences  went 
to  the  philosopher  and  not  to  the  priest.  There 
was  likewise  this,  that  the  philosopher  consoled 
and  instructed  not  by  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 

*  Lucnllus,  T.  41. 
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ordinances  of  religion,  but  by  an  esoteric  teaching 
of  his  own  quite  at  variance  with  the  religion.  Let 
us  observe  the  two  characters  in  Marcus  Aurelius. 
He  is  the  most  profuse  employer  of  the  established 
rites  and  offerer  of  endless  sacrifices,  so  that  the 
white  oxen  threatened  to  fail,  not  to  say  that  he  is 
official  Pontifex  Maximus  of  all  the  religions  sanc- 
tioned by  the  empire;  but  his  philosophy,  and 
that  is  the  whole  inward  man,  stands  quite  apart 
from  these.  It  is  a  hard  pantheism,  an  iron  order 
of  physical  sequence,  in  which  prayer  and  sacrifice 
are  utterly  unavailing  and  out  of  place.  There  is 
no  harmony  whatever  between  the  philosophic 
communer  with  his  soul  and  the  worshipper  of  the 
gods. 

The  same  contradiction  belongs  to  Epictetus, 
to  Plotinus,  and  to  Porphyrins.  No  one  of  these 
philosophers  stood  aloof  from  the  public  worship : 
no  one  of  them  frequented  it  with  the  belief  of  the 
miphilosophic  vulgar  mind.  Their  patronage  of  it 
in  fact  was  setting  a  new  meaning  on  it  which 
was  nothing  better  than  a  falsehood.  Their  fre- 
quentation  of  the  public  worship  gave  the  lie  to 
their  inward  teaching.  This  indicates  the  temper 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  as  to  the  relation 
between  philosophy  and  religion.  It  is,  in  the 
minds  of  the  cultured  class,  the  juxta-position  of 
an  esoteric  belief,  like  that  of  Epictetus,  or 
Plutarch,  or  Plotinus,  with  an  outward  and  like- 
wise real  honouring  of  the  gods,  at  least  as  to 
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the  visible  ceremonies  of  worship,  but  with  no 
harmony  between  the  two;  nay,  with  an  utter 
contradiction. 

Never  before  had  philosophy  been  so  honour- 
able and  so  lucrative  a  profession.  We  have 
hitherto  spoken  of  those  who  practised  it  seriously, 
but  of  course  there  was  a  multitude  of  pretenders, 
philosophers  of  the  beard,  cloak,  and  stick  only, 
who  are  described  by  their  rivals  and  enemies,  the 
Rhetors,  as  the  pests  of  society.  The  Cynics  espe- 
cially, under  whose  name  Epictetus  has  given  a 
portrait  of  his  ideal  teacher,  bore  a  bad  character. 
They  were  credited  with  every  vice  contrary  to 
their  assumed  profession.  Lucian  has  given  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  trickery,  vanity,  grasping 
avarice,  and  immorality  of  the  pretenders  to  phi- 
losophy. And  he  is  surpassed  by  Aristides,  who 
says  their  griping  is  insatiable;  to  take  from 
others  their  property  they  call  community  of 
goods;  their  envy  is  termed  philosophy,  their 
persistence  in  begging  contempt  of  money.  In- 
solent to  all  other  men,  they  crouch  before  the 
rich,  and  even  before  the  cooks  and  bakers  of  the 
rich.  Their  strength  lies  in  shameless  cupidity, 
insulting,  and  slandering.  ^^ 

But  without  dwelling  on  the  abuse,  we  may 
remark  concerning  the  work  which  the  best  of  the 
class  were  attempting,  the  men  such  as  Areus 
among  Court  chaplains,  such  as  Comutus,  Muso- 

*o  Quote  1  by  Dcllinger,  Heidenthum,  p.  605. 
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nius,  and  Taurus  among  eminent  Romans,  such 
as  Epictetus  among  the  Greeks.  These  men  took 
human  conduct  for  their  field  of  labour,  but  they 
detached  it  from  belief  on  the  one  side,  and  from 
worship  on  the  other.  As  to  belief,  the  philosopher 
was,  in  spite  of  himself,  member  of  a  society  which 
had  inherited  large  portions  of  an  ancient  order  of 
things  based  upon  the  government  of  the  world  by 
the  godhead.  .  From  this,  however,  he  had  eman- 
cipated himself  as  far  as  he  could.  His  philosophy, 
as  a  work  of  simple  human  reason,  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  religion,  tradition,  and  usage,  and  to  all 
the  rites  which  belonged  to  this  triple  source.  But 
as  to  worship,  he  had  none  of  his  own.  Not  once, 
in  any  instance  from  Socrates  to  Plotinus,  did 
the  philosopher  proclaim  and  openly  practise  the 
worship  of  one  God,  and  of  one  alone.  That  same 
effort  of  reason  which  had  alienated  him  from  the 
corruption  of  the  popular  religion,  should  have  led 
him  to  such  a  proclamation  and  to  the  correspond- 
ing practice.  But  he  built  his  system  of  human 
conduct  on  the  dignity  of  that  reason  as  a  particle 
of  the  divine  essence,  and  as  the  essential  part  of 
man,  not  on  submission  to  that  Lord  and  Ruler, 
whom,  as  Cicero  said,  the  dissensions  of  the  philo- 
sophers compelled  men  not  to  know.  As  to  the 
homage  of  the  heart  to  God,  all  these  philosophers 
were  an  unworshipping  race.  But  their  accommo- 
dation to  the  worship  of  the  gods  from  Jupiter 
to   (Esculapius  was  equally  universal  with  their 
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omission  to  proclaim  and  adore  "the  Lord"  of 
human  nature  and  of  human  beings. 

3.  Another  characteristic  of  philosophy  is  of 
great  importance,  both  to  show  its  nature  and 
temper  and  to  calculate  its  influence.  Viewed  as 
a  movement  it  touched  from  beginning  to  end  the 
cultured  class  only.  It  may  almost  be  termed  a 
pastime  for  the  rich.  It  sprung  from  a  few  men 
who  bore  in  after  times  the  name  of  "  the  Wise," 
and  who  were  certainly  of  conspicuous  mental 
power.  By  those  who  had  reached  the  highest 
point,  first  Pythagoras,  then  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
it  was  admitted  that  the  study  of  philosophy  was 
fitted  only  for  the  few.  Throughout  all  its  exist- 
ence it  was  confined  to  the  narrow  precincts  of 
"the  schools,"  and  expressed  contempt  for  "the 
unphilosophic  mob."  It  took  no  account  of  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  the  female  sex  in  general,  of 
the  vast  population  engaged  in  manual  labour, 
which  at  that  time  lay  almost  without  exception 
under  the  ban  of  slavery.  All  this  means  that 
while  it  assumed  the  religious  oflBice  of  being  "  a 
cure  for  the  sick,"  it  left  the  generality  of  the 
human  race  outside  of  its  cure.  Being  destitute 
of  charity,  it  despised  their  ignorance.  Let  us  take 
a  double  instance  of  this.  That  conception  of  God 
into  which  the  last  and  at  length  the  sole  prevail- 
ing school  of  philosophy  settled  down,  the  con- 
ception, that  is,  of  an  abstract  power  or  force 
running  through  all  things,  was  a  non-entity  to 
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ordinary  men  and  women.  This  philosophic  god 
of  pantheism  never  was  a  god  of  the  people,  and 
never  can  be.  It  would  be  a  liberal  computation 
to  suppose  that  this  notion  of  "  the  Divine  "  could 
have  any  existence  for  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
human  race.  But  while  Plotinus  discoursed  with 
profound  earnestness  and  false  mysticism  upon 
such  a  god  to  the  great  lords  and  ladies  of  Rome, 
in  the  days  when  the  minister  of  Valerian  was 
torturing  S.Laurence,  he  left  the  unphilosophic 
multitude  to  frequent  the  rites  of  heathen  worship. 
They  cared  nothing  for  his  "Primal  Being,"  but 
they  burnt  incense  before  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
and  were  given  up  to  a  most  unspiritual  devotion 
of  Cybele  and  Aphrodite.  Thus  both  in  what  it 
taught  itself,  and  in  what  it  suffered  the  vast 
majority  to  practise,  phUoeophy  was  exclusive  and 
eclectic.  It  was  in  all  its  course  the  exact  con* 
tradiction  of  that  divine  word,  "  To  the  poor  the 
Grospel  is  preached/'  It  may  be  added,  that  in  its 
conduct  it  entirely  disregarded  that  citizenship  of 
the  whole  human  race  which  it  was  the  boast  of 
Stoicism  to  set  forth.  The  principle  which  we  are 
told  was  inherent  in  Zeno's  doctrine  did  not 
develop  itself  for  many  generations  after  him ;  but 
it  remained  always  a  theory,  never  carried  into 
effect  by  philosophers.  If  Stoics  taught  universal 
brotherhood,  Christians  alone  practised  it. 

4.  Taking  then  the  peridd  from  Claudius  to 
Constantine,  what  had  philosophy  done  to  reunite 
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tlie  triple  strand  of  human  belief,  conduct,  and 
worship?  It  found  belief  and  worship  separated 
from  each  other,  and  conduct  left  to  the  insuffi- 
cient support  which  the  remains  of  an  ancestral 
tradition  gave;  and  it  showed  itself  absolutely 
impotent  to  create  a  society  which  should  live  and 
flourish  by  the  union  of  the  three.  This  creation 
of  society  is  the  test  of  power.  It  was  in  the 
beginning  a  divine  work.  Human  corruption  had 
done  its  worst  upon  it,  had  divided  the  great  parts 
and  made  them  struggUng  adversaries  in  a. huge 
dislocated  mass,  rather  than  members  yielding  their 
cooperation  according  to  the  measure  of  each  part 
in  one  body.  Philosophy  could  not  repair  the 
corruption.  It  produced,  indeed,  individual  writers, 
used  in  the  closet,  and  affecting  cognate  minds, 
such  as  were  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  Nume- 
nius,  Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  and  the  rest.  The 
utmost  that  one  could  say  of  these,  supposing, 
which  is  far  from  the  fact,  that  each  had  taught 
truth  and  accordant  truth  with  the  others,  would 
be  that  they  were  like  irrigated  patches  in  a  desert, 
lying  apart,  and  insufficient  even  to  form  an  oasis. 
But  where  was  the  philosophic  land  full  of  pasture 
for  the  human  flock,  and  watered  with  fountains 
for  human  thirst?  Philosophy  could  make  no  such 
a  country.  They  who  strove  to  set  up  an  ideal 
Pythagoras  in  envy  of  the  work  of  Christ,  never 
attempted  even  that  society  which  Pythagoras, 
fi*aught  with  the  elder  wisdom  of  Egypt  and  the 
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East,  conceived.  All  this  work  of  teaching  in 
private  families,  of  philosophers  acting  as  quasi- 
chaplains  to  noblemen  or  emperors,  of  great  pro- 
fessorial chairs,  of  supposed  Cynic  missionaries 
discoursing  upon  human  rights  and  duties  to 
mixed  audiences  from  city  to  city,  ended  in  this, 
that  one  day  the  most>  famous  of  philosophers 
asked  an  emperor,  conspicuous  for  his  persecution 
of  Christians,  to  bestow  on  him  a  city  wherein  to 
draw  together  the  devotees  of  philosophic  teaching. 
The  emperor  refused.  Platonopolis  never  existed 
in  Campania,  afid  philosophy  in  all  the  Roman 
world  could  make  no  city  of  its  own.  It  had, 
indeed,  ^yielded  the  arm  of  demolition  against 
things  once  sacred,  and  then  worn  out  or  per- 
verted, but  it  did  not  possess  materials  of  its  own 
to  build  with,  and  still  less  the  art  of  construction. 

The  positive  result  appears  to  be  this.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  prop  up  the  falsehood  of  the 
polytheistic  worship  by  substituting  a  pantheistic 
unity.  A  handful  of  philosophers  announced  this 
unity,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  educated  classes 
accepted  it.  But  the  people  went  on  worshipping 
still  its  ancestral  and  debased  but  yet  personal 
deities.  And  in  the  meantime  the  State,  led  on  by 
the  philosophers,  furiously  persecuted  the  Christian 
society  which  had  gathered  itself  everywhere  to- 
gether under  the  real  unity  of  the  one  living  God. . 

But  of  this  we  are  now  to  speak. 


J 
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III. 

When  Constantine  in  the  possession  of  the 
imperial  authority  cast  his  eyes  over  the  vast 
Roman  worid  of  which  his  sword  had  given  him 
the  sovereignty,  what  did  the  mind  of  the  states- 
man discern  ?  He  saw  that  the  work  inaugurated 
by  Peter  in  the  capital  of  his  empire  had  had 
an  enduring  success;  that  in  the  interval  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years  the  vigorous  tree  of 
the  Apostle's  planting  had  been  shaken  by  many 
a  persecution,  but  had  come  forth  from  all  with 
roots  more  deeply  driven  below,  and  branches 
more  widely  spread  above.  Nor  was  it  merely 
that  the  spiritual  society  had  divided  into  regions 
the  whole  city  of  Rome,  erected  basilicas,  por- 
tioned them  among  priests,  and  fiUed  them  with 
worshippers,  so  that  the  emperor  s  own  gift  of  the 
Lateran  palace  for  the  residence  of  a  Pontiff  who 
had  just  come  forth  from  the  catacombs  seemed 
but  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  place 
which  he  occupied  in  the  mother-city  of  the 
Roman  dominion.  The  spiritual  mother  had  been 
as  fruitful  in  the  spiritual  order  as  the  creatrix  of 
colonies  and  municipalities  on  the  banks  of  the' 
Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  the  Ebro  and  the  Thames. 
Constantine  held  in  his  hand  the  network  of  the 
Roman  administration,  and  the  emperor  both  saw 
and  felt  that  in  five  hundred  cities  of  his  empire 
the  work  of  Peter  at  Rome  had  been  imitated  and 
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repeated.  The  same  structure  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  a  preceding  chapter  had  grown  up, 
modified  in  some  measure  according  to  the  differ- 
ences of  place  and  circumstance,  but  identical  in 
character  throughout  province  after  province.  To 
use  the  metaphor  of  Tertullian,  the  Apostolic  See, 
like  a  fruitful  vine,  had  sent  out  suckers  in  all 
directions,  and  the  plant  had  everywhere  preserved 
the  likeness  of  that  from  which  it  was  drawn.  Nor 
could  he  fail  to  see  that  the  organisation  was  as 
complete  in  the  East  as  in  the  West ;  that  there 
also  suffragan  sees  had  radiated  from  two  Apostolic 
centres,  on  both  of  which  rested  the  name  and 
power  of  Peter.  The  second  rank  in  the  Roman 
empire  among  cities  was  held  by  that  wonderful 
creation  of  Alexander's  genius,  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria. Thither  Peter  had  sent  his  disciple  Mark, 
who  had  founded  a  church  in  his  blood,  and  in 
strictest  dependence  on  it  each  Egyptian  city  had 
received  its  bishop  ;  so  that  in  Constantine's  time 
the  whole  mass  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  moved  as 
by  one  impulse  under  the  hand  of  Mark's  succes* 
sor  and  Peter's  representative,  the  Primate  of 
Alexandria.  The  third  city  of  the  empire,  Antioch 
the  Great,  metropolis  of  the  East,  gloried  no  less  in 
Peter  as  its  first  bishop ;  and  stood  at  the  head  of 
a  large  number  of  metropolitans  and  bishops,  whose 
sees  had  been  propagated  from  its  bosom,  and 
covered  vast  provinces  as  far  as  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.      Here  was  a  principle   of   spiritual 
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growth  which  Constantine  saw  by  the  experience 
of  nearly  three  centuries  to  be  as  strong,  as  stable, 
and  as  fruitful  as  any  temporal  power  of  the  Roman 
polity  \^ch  he  held  in  his  hands.  Here  was  an 
authority  which  he  perceived  likewise  with  the 
evidence  of  sight  not  to  be  of  the  earth  earthy,  for 
it  had  grown  in  spite  of  aU  worldly  influence,  in 
spite  of  that  imperial  power  whose  force  none  knew 
better  than  himself.  The  acts  of  his  predecessors 
were  before  him,  and  of  their  last  and  most  des- 
perate attack  on  the  Church  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness :  and  he  knew  that  during  all  that  time  it 
had  been  at  the  best  and  always  discouraged  by 
them,  at  the  worst  and  often  persecuted.  The 
sameness  of  the  structure  and  the  multiplicity  of 
its  extent  in  this  spiritual  creation  could  not  fail 
to  strike  the  mind  of  such  an  observer  as  Constan- 
tine. It  was  a  sight  worthy  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
for  it  was  wrought  with  more  than  Roman  order, 
wisdom,  and  pertinacity. 

By  the  side  of  such  a  fact,  uniform  and  uni- 
versal, as  it  met  the  eye  of  Constantine,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  cannot  be  disputed  nor  its  force 
parried,  all  discussion  of  certain  points  of  detail, 
as  for  instance  how  the  Apostolic  power  became 
restricted  in  the  bishop,  yet  that  of  the  bishop 
everywhere  superior  to  the  priests,  must  be  termed 
otiose  and  fruitless.  I  take  the  unquestionable 
result  of  the  Church's  development  by  her  own 
intrinsic  power,  since  she  was  not  favoured  by  the 
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State  but  throughout  opposed,  as  the  one  fact 
which  I  need,  and  as  the  only  one  which  I  think 
it  worth  while  to  state.  Before  it  all  speculations 
of  infidel  criticism  fall  to  the  ground :  the  fact  is  a 
thousand  times  more  powerful  than  them  all,  speaks 
for  itself,  and  is  sufficient.  It  is  enough  to  look 
upon  the  finished  structure  of  the  divine  building 
as  it  rose  before  the  gaze  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor. 

When  Constantine  examined  the  nature  of  the 
authority  thus  everywhere  set  up,  which  so  moved 
his  admiration  that  it  won  his  acceptance,  he  would 
find  it  the  same  in  all  places,  and  its  sameness  to 
consist  in  a  triple  force  distinct  yet  boimd  together 
in  its  operation.  This  force  corresponds  to  the 
intellect  and  the  will  in  the  human  soul,  which  is 
at  once  both  intellect  and  will,  and,  thirdly,  to 
that  homage  of  both  these  powers,  which  the  soul 
offers  to  its  Maker.  This  force  is  the  office  of 
teaching,  and  so  informing  the  intellect ;  the  office 
of  ruling,  and  so  directing  the  will  in  action ;  the 
office  of  sacrificing,  which  is  the  presentation  of  both 
intellect  and  will  .to  their  author.  These  are  the 
three  rays  of  the  divine  sovereignty  as  partitioned 
to  the  Prophet,  the  King,  and  the  Priest  in  the 
great  type  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  together 
form  a  perfect  government  and  commonwealth, 
which  satisfy  the  needs  of  human  nature  and 
produce  its  good.  These  are  the  powers  which 
we  have  seen  dislocated  in  heathenism,  bestowed 
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indeed  upon  the  race  in  its  first  ancestor  Noah, 
but  disturbed  by  the  treason  of  man  in  giving  the 
incommunicable  Name  to  the  offspring  of  his  own 
lusts,  and  finaUy,  in  the  lowest  descent  of  comip- 
tion,  set  agadnst  each  other.  These  are  the  powers 
which  the  Incarnate  God  took  up  into  His  own 
Person,  giving  them  by  that  assumption  a  divine 
consecration,  and  from  that  Person  recommuni- 
cated  them  to  men  exalted  and  enhanced.  The 
triple  force,  as  it  remains  everywhere  identical  in 
character,  so  it  is  everywhere  bound  together  and 
no  more  separable.  The  teaching  cannot  be  exer- 
cised fully  mthout  ruling,  nor  both  without  the 
sacrifice,  which  betokens  their  completeness.  The 
Teacher,  the  Shepherd,  and  the  Priest  is  one  in 
origin,  being  none  other  than  a  divine  Person,  as 
He  appears  in  that  adorable  act  of  power,  wisdom, 
and  love  which  made  and  carries  on  the  Christian 
Church.  The  work  continues  one  likewise  in 
operation  by  the  Church  in  all  times  and  places. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  hold  spiritual  rule  is  an 
impotent  teacher ;  the  teacher  who  does  not  offer 
sacrifice  is  a  false  teacher.  How  poor  was  the 
mere  sacrificant  who  did  not  teach,  though  he 
administered  a  rite  in  itself  full  of  teaching,  we 
have  seen  in  the  fully  ripened  heathen  corruption. 
How  miserable  was  the  separation  of  axition  from 
belief  and  worship  we  have  seen  in  that  same  cor- 
ruption. In  fact,  the  efficacy  of  each  several 
function  lies  in  their  union. 
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The  office  of  the  Teacher,  the  Pastor,  and  the 
Priest  is  carried  on  undivided  in  the  whole  Church, 
but  in  its  bearers  it  is  seen  in  three  degrees.  In 
its  fulness  it  dwells  in  the  Sovereign  Pontificate ; 
in  its  diocesan  derivation  it  is  stored  up  in  each 
bishop;  it  is  diffused  through  the  whole  Church 
in  the  priesthood.  When  Constantine  examined 
it  he  found  the  Christian  Episcopate  in  all  lands. 
No  Christian  community  existed  which  did  not 
form  part  of  a  diocese  under  the  rule  of  a  bishop. 
Between  diocese  and  diocese  there  was  the  utmost 
variety  as  to  extent  and  population,  but  in  all  the 
same  organisation,  and  the  rank  of  the  bishop  in 
each  the  same  with  regard  to  all  who  were  under 
his  care.  If  this  had  been  all,  the  Church  would 
not  have  formed  a  kingdom,  but  at  the  utmost  a 
confederation  of  provinces  far  more  numerous  than 
the  provinces  of  any  temporal  kingdom,  and  in 
proportion  Uable  to  disruption.  The  power  which 
was  to  last  for  ever  and  to  defy  the  gates  of  hell, 
would  have  been  the  weakest  and  most  dissoluble 
of  all  powers.  It  was  not  so  that  the  Church  had 
grown.  It  was  not  so  that  the  great  commission, 
Feed  My  lambs,  Be  shepherd  over  My  sheep,  had 
been  understood,  and  carried  into  practice.  The 
One  Flock  was  to  remain  One.  It  was  propagated 
from  the  Primacy  of  Peter,  and  in  the  Primacy  of 
Peter  it  remained  for  ever  one  and  indissoluble. 
The  more  the  brethren  of  Peter  multiplied,  the 
more  they  required  to  be  confirmed.    This  was 
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the  bond  of  the  faggot,  without  which  the  arm 
of  the  opponent  could  break  every  separate  stick. 
This  the  keystone  of  the  arch  by  which  alone  it 
coheres,  and  bears  the  weight  set  upon  it.  This 
the  form  which  impressed  unity  of  teaching  and 
government  on  the  whole  body.  And  the  Christian 
priesthood,  one  and  the  same  throughout  the 
whole,  and  making  up  the  multitude  of  teachers 
in  each  diocese,  might  be  termed  the  blood  of  this 
body.  The  great  variety  of  functions  which  it 
discharges  answers  to  this  similitude.  The  Church 
which  Constantine  beheld  acted  throughout  and 
in  all  its  work  as  one  body.  To  contemplate  priest 
or  bishop  or  primate  as  acting  separately  and  by 
himself  would  be  to  separate  and  so  extinguish  the 
life  which  makes  the  body. 

That  the  unity  just  described  is  not  a  sort  of 
superinduced  perfection  adding  a  lustre  to  its 
subject,  but  is  indeed  that  mthout  which  the 
subject  cannot  exist,  will  be  seen  by  considering 
what  are  those  great  works  which  in  her  teaching, 
her  spiritual  rule,  and  her  priesthood  the  Church 
is  bound  to  exercise,  which  she  exercised  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  which  she  exercises  now,  and 
will  exercise  for  all  time, 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  manifestation  to  the 
worid  of  the  fact  that  God  had  become  Incarnate, 
and  of  the  consequences^  springing  from  that  fact, 
which  begin  with  the  individual  man,  but  permeate 
the  whole  human  society  and  transform  it.     This 
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is  the  religious  truth  which  the  Church  is  charged 
to  communicate.  It  is  a  word  spoken  by  authority, 
the  concurrent  witness  of  the  whole  Church,  not  the 
speculation  of  an  individual,  not  a  literature,  but 
the  deduction  of  a  whole  intellectual  creation  from 
its  first  source,  a  process  in  which  all  gifts  of  the 
human  intellect  are  to  be  used.  It  is  a  perpetual 
work  from  generation  to  generation,  lodged  in  the 
whole  priesthood,  to  discharge  which  a  line  of  men 
consecrates  its  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  a  work 
executed  under  strict  laws  of  order,  wherein  the 
priest  is  subordinate  to  the  bishop,  and  every 
bishop  to  the  Apostolic  See  of  Peter  in  its  occu- 
pant. Thus  there  is  unity  in  the  truth  to  be  so 
communicated,  which  extends  through  all  times 
and  places,  and  with  nnity  there  is  all  the  force 
derived  from  impact.  The  philosophic  school  scat- 
ters itself  into  endless  divergencies;  the  Christian 
priesthood  remains  one  and  indivisible  in  its  propa- 
gation of  the  truth  with  which  it  is  charged.  But 
within  these  lines  of  unity  and  order  there  is  room 
for  the  play  of  every  human  faculty,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  every  intellectual  gift.  The  truth  which 
is  thus  endless  in  its  application,  which  offers  so 
rich  and  inexhaustible  a  subject  for  the  labour  of 
every  mind,  springs  indeed  from  a  mystery  which 
is  received  only  by  faith.  That  God  the  Son  has 
condescended  so  to  touch  His  creation  as  to  enter 
Himself  into  the  line  of  human  nature,  to  have  a 
Mother,  and  to  call  men  His  brethren,  as  well  as 
m.  CO 
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God  His  Father,  this  is  a  fact  to  which  the  order 
of  men  above  mentioned  bears  witness  for  ever, 
but  its  reception  rests  upon  a  gift  of  God,  an 
illumination  of  the  mind  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  faith.  When  once  so  received,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  truth  oflTers  scope  to  the  most 
rigorous  philosophic  thought ;  nor  has  the  human 
mind  ever  reached  a  higher  degree  of  excellence 
than  in  some  of  those  who  have  exercised  its 
powers  in  this  development,  as  for  instance,  S. 
Augustine  among  the  Fathers,  and  S.  Thomas 
among  scientific  theologians. 

The  main  work  of  propagating  this  truth  is 
done  by  word  of  mouth.  The  word  thus  originaUy 
poured  forth  is  often  indeed  gathered  up  and 
stereotyped  afterwards,  but  in  its  propagating 
power  it  is  essentially  fluent  and  oral.  It  is  the 
work  of  persons  upon  persons,  and  therefore  of 
speakers  upon  hearers :  for  the  whole  life  of  the 
speaker,  his  bodily  presence,  his  moral  character, 
impregnate  the  truth  which  he  delivers  for  the 
reception  of  the  hearer. 

The  oral  delivery  of  the  truth  divides  itself 
into  two  main  branches,  orderly  exposition  by  dis^ 
course,  and  instruction  by  question  and  answer. 
To  conceive  aright  and  adequately  the  force  and 
grandeur  of  the  institution  which  produced  an 
order  of  men  dedicated  to  this  work  we  must 
recall  the  sight  as  it  met  the  eyes  of  Constantine, 
and  regard  it  from  his  point  of  view.     In  every 
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city  of  his  empire  he  saw  this  work  of  preaching 
and  catechising  carried  on  simultaneously  by  a 
body  which  had  arisen  in  spite  of  many  active 
persecutions  by  the  imperial  government,  of 
invariable  and  long  continued  discouragement, 
calumny,  and  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  influential 
classes  in  society,  of  frequent  violence  by  the 
people.  He  saw  the  heathen  priests  in  attendance 
upon  countless  temples  rich  in  statues  and  works 
of  art,  and  endowed  with  costly  revenues ;  he  saw 
them,  perfunctory  ministers,  as  they  performed  a 
solemn  service  of  sacrifice  daily  at  the  altars  of 
their  various  deities,  declaring  no  religious  truth, 
unvisited  by  any  anxious  conscience.  Again,  his 
empire  was  scoured  by  philosophers  who  xjontended 
with  each  other  in  a  chaos  of  ever  varying 
opinions,  all  without  authority,  unpersuasive  and 
fruitless  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
cultured  few  who  listened  to  their  disputations 
unable  to  give  any  definite  notion  of  that  cloudy 
god  of  fire,  or  ether,  or  the  universal  mind,  whom 
they  obscurely  hinted  at.  At  the  same  time,  and 
in  every  city,  he  saw  an  orderly  society  of  bishop, 
priests,  and  people  taught  by  them,  of  the  young 
instructed  by  laborious  interchange  of  question 
and  answer,  of  the  faithful  collected  together, 
cheered,  exhorted,  and  directed  by  the  unfailing 
proclamation  of  a  religious  truth,  one,  definite, 
precise  in  all  places.  We  have  preserved  for  us 
an  instance  of  this  preaching,  the  more  precious 
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because  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  this  insti- 
tution, is  addressed  to  the  professors  of  that 
philosophy,  which  we  have  been  so  long  consi- 
dering, and  represents  the  bearing  and  attitude 
of  the  institution  towards  the  philosophy.  It 
shows  at  the  same  time  how  it  set  forth  those 
very  truths  concerning  which  it  was  vain  to  seek 
for  any  definite  information  from  philosophy,  the 
One  God,  the  relation  of  man  to  Him,  and  of  the 
various  members  of  the  human  family  to  each 
other. 

When  S.  Paul  in  his  apostolic  travel  first  came 
to  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  at  the 
sight  of  a  city  given  up  to  idolatry.  His  discus- 
sions with  Stoics  and  Epicureans  in  the  market- 
place led  to  their  demanding  an  account  of  his 
doctrine,  and  of  the  "strange  things  which  he 
brought  to  their  ears."  He  was  led  to  the  Areo- 
pagus, and  at  their  demand  gave  them  what  may 
be  termed  a  manifesto  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
the  Greek  philosophy.  His  words  are  a  summary 
of  three  hundred  years  of  action,  for  that  which 
he  has  set  forth  in  a  few  pregnant  statements  of 
great  truths  the  Church  was  occupied  during  all 
that  time  in  working  by  suflTering  as  well  as  by 
preaching  into  the  hearts  of  men. 

"  Paul,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus, 
said :  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all 
things  you  are  too  superstitious.  For  passing  by 
and  seeing  your  idols  I  found  also  an  altar  on 
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which  was  written,  *  To  the  Unknown  God.'  Him 
therefore  whom  you  worship  without  knowing  I 
announce  to  you.  God,  who  made  the  worid  and 
all  things  therein,  inasmuch  as  He  is  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands,  neither  is  He  served  with  men's  hands 
as  though  He  needed  an3rthing,  seeing  that  it  is  He 
who  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things, 
and  has  made  of  one  blood  every  nation  of  men, 
to  dwell  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  having 
determined  their  appointed  times  and  the  limits  of 
their  habitation,  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if 
haply  they  may  feel  after  Him  and  find  ffim, 
although  He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  for 
in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  are,  as  some  also  of 
your  own  poets  have  said,  *  For  we  are  also  His 
offspring.'  Being  then  the  offspring  of  God,  we 
must  not  suppose  *the  Divine '^^  to  be  like  unto 
gold  or  silver  or  stone,  the  graving  of  the.  art  or 
thought  of  man.  And  God  indeed,  having  winked 
at  the  times  of  this  ignorance,  now  declares  to  all 
men  everywhere  to  do  penance,  because  He  has 
determined  a  day  wherein  He  will  judge  the  world 
in  equity,  by  the  Man  whom  He  has  appointed, 
giving  assurance  of  this  to  aU  by  raising  Him 
up  from  the  dead." 

"  It  is  mucli  to  be  noted  that  S.  Paul  having  just  used  the 
personal  expression  "  God,"  then  proceeds  to  refer  to  it  the  favourite 
expression  of  Greek  philosophy  for  the  deity,  rh  Siiw.  It  is  here  and 
only  here  used  in  the  New  Testament,  which  thus  as  it  were  cites  the 
pantheistic  falsehood  before  the  true  God. 
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The  fitness  of  this  doctrine  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  given  will  appear  if  we 
reflect  that  it  was  uttered  in  the  high  place  of 
philosophy,  at  the  request  of  its  two  most  powerful 
sects,  and  that  it  contains  a  summary  of  the  rela- 
tion between  God  and  man  which  will  vainly  be 
sought  in  Plato  or  Aristotle,  or  in  the  whole  line 
of  Greek  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Plotinus. 
For  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  precision 
S.  Paul  declares  there  to  be  One  God,  who  is  a 
living  God,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  by  the  fact  of  creating  the  Absolute 
Lord  of  all  beings.  He  gives  life  and  breath  to 
all,  and  wants  nothing  of  them.  He  has  made 
every  nation  of  men  of  one  blood,  and  predeter- 
mined the  times  and  boundaries  of  their  habita- 
tion over  the  whole  earth,  leaving  them  to  search 
and  feel  after  Him,  yet  remaining  so  close  to  every 
one  of  His  creatures,  that  they  live,  move,  and 
have  their  being  in  Him,  and  are  His  offspring. 
The  fact  that  they  are  His  offspring  ought  to 
prevent  their  conceiving  the  Deity  to  be  like  any 
work  of  man's  hand  or  thought  graven  in  gold  or 
silver  or  stone,  for  how  much  nobler  is  the  mind  of 
man  himself  than  any  such  works,  and  this  mind 
is  but  a  faint  reflex  of  the  Creator.  However  God 
passing  over,  as  it  were,  the  times  of  this  ignorance, 
now  calls  on  all  men  in  the  whole  world  to  repent, 
because  He  wiU  judge  not  this  or  that  people  but 
the  whole  earth  in  justice,  by  the  Man  whom  He 
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has  appointed,  giving  proof  of  this  appointment  to 
all  hy  raising  Him  from  the  dead. 

K  we  compare  this  proclamation   of  S.  Paul 
with  the  evolution  of  Greek  thought  from  Seneca 
to  Plotinus  which  we  have  been  tracing,  we  shall 
see  that  the  great   preacher  pointed  out  to  his 
hearers  exactly  what  was  wanting  in  their  concep- 
tion of  God  and  man.     He  knitted  the  unity  of 
God  with  His  Creatorship,  and  deduced  from  the 
latter  the  entire  dependence  of  man  on  God,  and 
the  absolute   sovereignty   of    God  which  is   the 
counterpart  of  this  dependence.     Then  followed 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  unfailing 
providence    of    God,    which   encompassed    every 
creature  who  lived,  moved,  and  had  in  him  the 
being  derived  from  Him,  and  every  nation,  which, 
wherever  it  might  dwell   over  the  face   of  the 
whole  earth,  only  occupied  the  boundaries  prede- 
termined for  it  by  the  Creator.     This  statement  of 
man's  creatorship  at  once  struck  at  that  great  defect 
which  degraded  the  conception  of  God  entertained 
by  Greek  philosophy  from  its  beginning  to  its  end, 
while  it  also  contained  in  itself  the  censure  of  that 
gross  idolatry,  to  which  both  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans in  their  practice  showed  themselves  basely 
subservient,  and  which  Plotinus  and  his  followers 
afterwards  took  under  their  protection.     For  the 
God  who  creates  is  a  jealous  God,  who  will  not 
give  His  glory  to  another :  but  the  pantheistic  god 
of  force  admits  aU  forces  as  parts  of  itself  into  its 
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universal  bosom.  S.  Paul  likewise  by  the  simple 
statement  of  God's  absolute  lordship  over  all,  who 
were  all  equally  His  creatures,  cut  the  root  of 
that  arrogation  of  superiority  for  one  race  over 
another  which  was  fostered  alike  by  the  Greek 
pride  of  mind,  and  the  Roman  pride  of  dominion, 
and  established  thereby  quite  another  bond  between 
men  than  that  devised,  by  the  Stoic  fiction  of  the 
divine  reason  dwelling  in  man.  Then  he  drew  the 
practical  conclusion  from  this,  that  God  who  had 
given  the  nations  knowledge  of  Himself  from 
which  they  had  fallen  away,  and  had  maintained 
a  daily  witness  of  Himself  in  their  hearts  by  the 
absolute  dependence  of  their  life  upon  His  power 
and  goodness,  had  suffered  them  indeed  to  incur 
an  ignorance  which  was  caused  by  their  own  will, 
but  now  called  on  all  men  everywhere  to  prepare 
for  the  judgment  of  their  actions  by  the  Man 
whom  He  had  appointed  Judge  of  all.  And  the 
proof  of  this  appointment  lay  in  that  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  which  is  the  seal  of  man's  undying 
personality:  a  doctrine  which  philosophy  had  as 
entirely  failed  to  teach,  as  it  had  shrunk  from 
giving  to  God  the  glory  of  creating. 

Let  us  multiply  this  preaching  of  S.  Paul  by 
the  daily  voice  of  the  Christian  priesthood  in  five 
hundred  cities,  and  we  reach  some  conception  of 
that  power  which  was  so  persuasive  in  its  unity 
and  simplicity,  so  vast  in  its  range  and  influence. 
What  was  philosophy's  lecture-room  and  the  daily 
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contradictions  of  those  who  spoke  there,  in  com- 
parison with  it  ?  Thb,  however,  was  hut  one  half 
of  that  oral  delivery  of  the  truth  on  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  Its  other  division  consisted  in  the 
catechistic  instruction.  Such  doctrine  as  that  of 
S.  Paul's  above  was  distributed  into  a  series  of 
short  statements  and  imparted  carefully  to  those 
who  were  under  teaching.  The  catechism  not  only 
led  to  systematic  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of 
doctrine,  which  is  a  most  powerful  security  against 
error,  but  carried  with  it  a  continual  nourishment 
of  the  mind  by  the  food  presented  to  it  in  small 
portions,  and  by  the  necessity  of  reflecting  caused 
in  receiving  knowledge  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  child  in  the 
Christian  community  had  a  distinct  conception  of 
that  Maker  and  Father  of  the  universe  whom  Plato 
found  it  both  hard  to  discover,  and  when  dis- 
covered impossible  to  declare  to  all. 

We  must  endeavour  to  realize  this  order  of 
oral  teaching  by  discourse  and  by  catechising  as 
established  through  the  whole  Church  and  in  per- 
petual operation.  It  was  quite  new  to  the  actual 
heathen  world.  The  freedom,  the  richness,  the 
accuracy  thus  imparted  to  reUgious  teaching  had 
nothing  similar  to  it  in  all  the  nations  forming 
part  of  the  empire,  outside  of  the  Jews.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  Jewish  foreshadowing  of  it  I  have 
treated  elsewhere.^^    From  it  we  proceed  to  con- 

^  See  abore,  cL  xv. 
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sider  the  second  great  work  of  the  Church.  The 
first  has  been  addressed  to  the  intellect^  the  next 
will  be  addressed  to  the  will ;  but  the  two  are  not 
divided  in  their  application.  Simultaneously  with, 
her  instruction  of  the  intellect,  the  Church  un- 
folded the  manifold  treasure  of  her  sacramental 
life. 

2.  When  the  philosopher  had  addressed  the 
reason  of  his  hearers,  he  had  exhausted  all  his 
strength.  But  the  whole  action  of  the  Church 
exercised  upon  the  intellect  by  the  imparting  of 
truth  in  its  two  divisions,  as  described  above,  was 
accompanied  by  a  parallel  action  on  the  will. 
Revelation  and  grace  went  hand  in  hand.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  were  without  the  fold,  the  oral 
instruction  of  the  proselyte  was  terminated  by  the 
baptismal  rite,  one  name  for  which  was  Illumina- 
tion. But  it  was  likewise  a  new  birth  of  the  soul, 
investing  it  with  divine  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  In  the  case  of  those  who  were  within  the 
fold,  the  oral  instruction  of  the  young  was  accom- 
panied by  the  grace  which  belonged  to  them  as 
baptised,  and  their  appropriation  of  the  truth  thus 
imparted  grew  with  their  growth  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength.  It  was  strong  enough  to  carry 
S.  Agnes  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  contempt  of  the 
world  and  to  martyrdom.  At  the  time  when 
human  passions  ordinarily  assault  the  heart,  the 
grace  of  confirmation  came  to  make  the  Christian 
complete.     Through  the  whole  time  of  his  war- 
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fare  the  Bread  of  Life  was  offered  to  him  as  the 
perpetual  nourishment  of  the  regenerated  soul. 
Through  the  whole  time  of  his  warfare  another 
sacrament  likewise  opened  to  him  the  gate  of 
penance,  and  enabled  him  to  wipe  away  the  spots 
of  sin  contracted  through  negligence  or  deeper 
guilt.  Further,  the  whole  triple  order  of  the 
teaching,  the  pastoral,  and  the  sacerdotal  function 
was  conveyed  by  a  divine  gift,  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  sacrament  belonging  to  itself.  Though  every 
act  of  this  triple  function  belonged  to  the  intel- 
lectual nature  of  man,  it  received  a  divine  conse- 
cration of  the  will,  an  imparting  of  the  power  of 
the  One  Prophet,  King,  and  Priest,  and  by  this 
consecration  the  intellect  was  fertilised.  The  same 
divine  power  likewise  touched  that  bond  of  the 
sexes  by  which  human  society  is  held  together, 
and  human  love  burned  more  brightly  and  lasted 
more  steadfastly  when  fed  with  the  oil  of  charity. 
Even  sickness  and  the  danger  of  death  were  not 
left  without  a  special  force  to  be  exercised  upon 
them  by  the  priests  of  the  Church.  The  power  of 
the  sacraments,  that  is,  the  unction  of  the  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King,  covered  the  whole  ground  of 
daily  life.  The  human  soul  is  at  once  intellect 
and  will,  and  the  acts  of  each  run  into  each  other 
and  are  indivisible;  and  so  in  the  great  work 
created  by  the  Author  of  the  soul  the  one  and  the 
other  were  equally  provided  for,  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  mind  was  accompauied  by  the  forming 
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of  the  will.  The  whole  domain  of  human  conduct 
was  thus  touched  and  encompassed  by  the  sacra- 
mental life,  which  constituted  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  Christian. 

3.  But  this  union  between  belief  and  action, 
between  doctrine  and  conduct,  was  powerfully  up- 
held by  the  oflTering  of  the  One  great  Sacrifice  to 
the  One  God  in  all  lands.   This  Sacrifice  contained 
the  supreme  act  of  worship,  the  homage  to  God  of 
both  intellect  and  will;  but  it  likewise  contained 
in  itself  indivisibly  the  expression  of  great  truths, 
those  truths  on  which  the  human  race  lives  its  real 
life,  those  very  truths  which  popular  heathenism 
had  obscured  and  degraded,  and  which  scientific 
heathenism  in  its  philosophy  had  denied.     In  the 
central  shrine  of  Christian  belief  the  point  to  which 
all  eyes  were  turned,  for  which  all  hearts  yearned, 
was  that  conmiemoration  of  the  OflTering  of  Christ 
which  brdught  in  visible  form  before  the  Christian 
daily  the  supreme  act  of  divine  love.     He  who 
attended  that  Sacrifice  testified  thereby  that  God 
was  one  alone,  and  that  He  was  the  Creator ;  testi- 
fied moreover  that  He  had  become  Incarnate,  and 
had  wrought  Redemption;  testified,  thirdly,  that 
He  maintained  perpetually  the  work  which  He  had 
wrought.  The  offering  of  this  Sacrifice  was  the  per- 
petual guardian  of  truth  in  the  Church ;  it  was  no 
less  the  perpetual  guardian  of  charity.  It  confirmed 
daily  the  charter  of  that  covenant,  which  had  been 
made  with  Noah,  and  then  broken  by  his  posterity ; 
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which  was  made  afresh  with  Abraham,  and  estab- 
lished for  ever  in  the  Son  of  Abraham  and  David. 
The  offering  of  this  Sacrifice  was  the  third  work  of 
the  Church,  indissolubly  blended  with  her  whole 
task  of  instructing  man's  intellect  and  persuading 
his  will.  And  Constantine  beheld  that  in  five 
hundred  cities  of  his  dominion,  and  wherever  the 
Christian  community  existed,  this  Sacrifice  was 
offered  incessantly,  and  gathered  about  it  the  most 
fervent  prayers  of  all  worshippers  for  the  various 
orders  of  the  great  Christian  Church,  for  princes 
and  governments,  for  relations  and  friends,  for 
enemies  likewise  and  persecutors,  for  those  who 
prospered  and  those  who  suffered,  for  those  who 
had  departed  from  this  life  in  a  state  of  grace  but 
yet  with  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin  not 
fully  discharged,  in  fact,  with  absolute  unanimity 
of  the  Christian  heart  for  the  living  and  for  the 
dead. 

In  the  triple  function  which  we  have  now 
described,  and  which  made  up  the  perpetual  work 
of  the  Church,  teaching  was  inseparably  bound  up 
with  action,  the  informing  of  the  inteUect  mth  the 
moulding  of  the  will ;  but  equally  close  was  the 
union  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice  with  both.  It 
taught  daily  before  the  eyes  what  the  Sacraments 
communicated.  It  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  crucified ; 
and  He  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  teach- 
ing ;  He  was  the  source  and  giver  of  the  Sacra- 
ments.    The  several  powers  which  a  corruption. 
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whose  seat  was  in  the  will  much  more  than  in  the 
intellect,  had  disunited  in  the  society  originally 
set  up  by  God  for  the  whole  race,  and  which  phi- 
losophy, assuming  as  it  did  the  office  of  religion, 
had  utterly  failed  to  reunite,  were  here  once  more 
joined  together.  The  teaching,  the  Sacraments, 
and  the  Sacrifice  embraced  the  whole  inner  life  of 
the  individual  from  childhood  to  age,  from  birth 
to  death.  The  heathen  priest  had  worship  with- 
out teaching;  the  philosopher  taught  without  a 
worship;  but  to  both  the  wide  field  of  human 
action  and  suffering  lay  apart  from  the  teaching 
or  the  worship.  On  the  contrary,  that  triple  work 
of  instruction,  spiritual  rule,  and  worship,  which 
occupied  the  priesthood  of  the  Christian  Church, 
touched  every  condition  pf  life  with  its  inexhaust- 
ible charity.  An  incident  of  modern  life  wiU  serve 
to  show  what  was  as  true  in  the  fourth  century  as 
it  is  in  the  nineteenth.  One  day,  says  !^L  Cochin, 
scarcely  a  few  months  ago,  I  was  walking  in  the 
court  of  the  Institute  with  M.  Cousin,  and  a  learned 
professor  of  philosophy.  A  young  curate  had  just 
passed,  and  as  he  went  from  us  towards  the  bridge, 
M.  Cousin  looking  at  him  from  a  distance  stopped 
and  said  to  his  colleague :  My  friend,  we  have  been 
teaching  philosophy  all  our  life,  we  call  young 
men  of  education  together,  and  endeavour  to  prove 
to  them  by  laborious  arguments  that  there  is  a 
soul.  In  the  meantime  what  has  this  young  priest 
been  doing,  and  where  has  he  been  going?     He 
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goes  to  reconcile  the  souls  of  husband  and  wife,  to 
strengthen  the  soul  of  an  old  man  at  the  point  of 
death,  to  struggle  with  vice  in  the  soul  of  a  bad 
man,  with  temptation  in  the  soul  of  a  young  girl, 
with  despair  in  the  soul  of  the  unhappy,  to  en- 
lighten the  soul  of  a  child.  And  we  wish  to  throw 
such  people  as  that  into  the  river!  It  would  be 
better  for  us  to  be  thrown  in  ourselves  with  a 
stone  about  our  necks.  Let  us  be  honest  enough 
to  admit  what  they  are  doing  for  souls  while  we 
are  trying  to  recognise  the  soul's  existence.  ^^ 

But  the  priesthood  thus  engaged  was  one  in  its 
nature  and  character  through  every  diocese.  So 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  was  one  and  the  same 
in  all ;  and  the  guardian  of  both  in  teaching  and 
spiritual  rule  was  the  Primacy  of  S.  Peter.  Thus 
the  organisation  of  the  great  Christian  common- 
wealth was  as  perfect  as  the  direction  of  the  indi- 
vidual's life  and  conduct.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  organisation  powerfully  aflfected 
the  mind  of  Constantine,  and  that  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  result  beyond  human  wisdom  to  contrive  or 
human  ability  to  execute.  Let  us  think  of  it  for 
a  moment  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
appeared  to  him. 

For  indeed  it  is  in  the  joint  action  upon  the 
three  great  forces  which  together  constitute  human 
life,  that  is  to  say,  the  belief,  the  conduct,  and  the 
worship  of  man,  that  the  definite  formation  and 

^  Lacordaire's  Correspondence  with  Madame  SweichvMy  p.  570. 
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establishment  of  the  Christian  Kingdom  consists. 
To  make  such  a  kingdom  is  a  work  by  itself,  single, 
and  without  parallel  in  all  time.  It  had  no  pre- 
decessor; it  has  no  rival;  it  will  have  no  successor. 
It  is  a  distinct  work  of  Christ  over  and  above  His 
teaching,  over  and  above  His  suflfering,  built  upon 
both,  but  a  further  exercise  of  power.  We  shall 
be  helped  to  see  how  great  this  power  is  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  utter  impotence  of  human  genius  in 
those  who  had  preceded  Him  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  The  force  of  it  lies  not  in  the  number 
of  bishops  or  believers,  but  in  the  character  of  a 
perfect  and  at  the  same  time  an  universal  society. 
And  it  is  not  a  nation  which  is  selected  as  the 
recipient  of  such  a  society,  so  that  any  support 
for  it  might  be  drawn  from  natural  qualities  or 
locality.  The  embryo  of  such  a  society  had  been 
set  up  by  God  as  a  type  in  the  Jewish  people, 
but  it  ceased  to  be  national  before  it  could  become 
universal.  The  wonder  here  is  that  such  a  society 
was  impressed  on  the  most  heterogeneous  elements, 
in  the  great  swarming  hive  of  confederated  peoples 
called  the  Roman  empire.  The  material  elements, 
the  men  of  various  races  of  whom  it  was  composed, 
the  difierent  classes,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
ignonmt,  a  multitude  of  slaves,  and  a  mass  of  the 
female  sex  which  had  lain  for  centuries  enthralled 
and  degraded  by  the  stronger  sex,  all  these  in 
themselves,  and  still  more  in  the  attempt  to  weld 
them  together,  portended  dissolution.    The  society 
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was  maintained  not  by  force  of  them  but  in 
spite  of  them.  Again,  it  was  maintained  with- 
out break  or  failure  amid  a  multitude  of  sects 
which  used  the  same  liberty  of  internal  belief 
that  itself  possessed  to  break  away  from  it : 
which  successively  rose  like  bubbles  and  dis- 
solved- Again,  this  society  had  been  formed 
and  attained  full  eflfect  in  the  ten  generations 
during  which  it  had  never  been  legally  tolerated, 
and  was  often  actually  persecuted.  What  that 
persecution  could  be  none  could  tell  so  well  as  an 
emperor,  and  Constantine  had  indeed  witnessed 
the  full  force  in  the  East  of  the  last  and  worst 
himself  And  it  had  been  formed  right  in  the 
teeth  of  the  cultured  classes,  which  turned  from 
it  with  aversion,  and  gave  themselves  in  preference 
to  philosophy,  that  is,  to  the  unaided  efforts  of 
human  reason.  These  were  the  antecedents  when 
Constantine  saw  it,  and  no  human  ingenuity  could 
have  suggested  any  adequate  reason  for  its  subsist- 
ence except  a  divine  power:  and  this  he  recognised; 
and  therefore  he  set  the  Cross  upon  his  diadem. 

He  saw  the  whole  society  as  based  upon  the 
Person  of  the  Son  of  Grod  Incarnate.  This  alone 
was  its  reason  for  existence;  this  alone  the  ade- 
quate support  of  its  existence.  The  whole  teaching, 
pastoral,  and  sacerdotal  office  in  all  its  parts  was 
simply  a  derivation  from  Christ.  It  was  He  who 
created  the  teaching,  named  the  pastors,  and  in- 
vested them  with  His  own  priesthood  after  the 
ni.  DD 
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order  of  Melchisedech.  They  were  drawn  from  His 
Person.  They  dated  from  the  Coenaculum  and 
the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Again,  every  priest  through- 
out the  Church  by  the  possession  of  these  three 
functions  and  in  the  union  of  them  represented 
Christ.  The  bishop  in  every  diocese  by  the  same 
possession  and  union  represented  Christ  likewise; 
but  in  him  the  teaching  and  the  pastoral  functions 
had  a  larger  derivation  of  the  virtue  of  the  Head. 
So  lastly  the  Primate  of  the  whole  Church,  inas- 
much as  he  possessed  with  one  and  the  same 
priesthood  the  teaching  and  pastoral  functions  in 
the  highest  degree  and  immediately  from  Christ 
was  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  His  Vicar.  This  was 
the  Rock  which  Christ  had  laid  so  that  "  though 
there  be  in  the  people  of  God  many  priests  and 
many  pastors,  Peter  should  rule  all  with  ordinary 
whom  Christ  also  rules  with  sovereign  power."  ^^ 

In  this  sense  it  is  that  the  Church  is  the 
realization  of  Christ  in  the  world  as  King  and 
Legislator.  No  other  kingdom  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  developed  from 
him.  This  is  the  unique  glory  of  the  God-man. 
But  that  union  of  belief,  conduct,  and  worship 

1^  S.  Leo,  Epist  iv.  2.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  first  four 
sermons  of  S.  Leo,  preached  the  first  upon  the  day  of  his  consecration, 
and  the  three  following  on  the  subsequent  anniversaries,  that  is,  in 
the  years  a.d.  440,  441,  442,  443,  contain  a  statement  of  doctrine 
respecting  the  Primacy  of  S.  Peter,  as  continued  in  his  heir,  the 
Bisliop  of  Rome,  which  is  identical  and  coextensive  with  that  set 
forth  in  the  First  Dogmatic  Constitution  concerning  the  Church  of 
Christ  decreed  by  the  Vatican  Council. 
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which  was  perfectly  carried  out  only  by  Him,  was 
pointed  at  in  the  preceding  dispensations.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  society  established  by  Noah,  which 
itself  was  a  repetition  of  the  original  society  as 
constituted  in  Adam,  and  which  carried  on  the 
same  rite  of  sacrifice,  began  in  this  union,  and 
gradually  declined  from  it.  The  nations  as  they 
come  before  us  in  a  state  of  moral  degradation 
show  traces  of  it.  But  in  the  dispensation  given 
to  Moses  the  triple  mediation  of  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King  made  a  complete  society  for  the  Jewish 
people,  and  was  in  this  a  typical  picture  of  the 
great  worid-wide  Church  which  should  spring  out 
of  its  bosom.  Nevertheless,  to  carry  that  into 
effect,  and  to  maintain  its  effect  in  the  world  from 
age  to  age  the  personal  action  of  the  Divine  Legis- 
lator was  needed,  and  Constantine  and  in  him  the 
Roman  empire  acknowledged  that  action,  and  did 
homage  to  the  King  in  His  Kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  CHURCH  EECONSTRUCTING  THE  NATURAL  ORDEB 

BY  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

In  that  intellectual  battle  of  three  hundred  years 
which  we  have  been  narrating  in  so  many  pre- 
ceding chapters  all  the  power  of  civilisation  from 
Claudius  to  Constantine  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
heathen  philosophy.  It  started  in  possession  of 
the  cultured  mind,  it  was  favoured  both  by  the 
prepossessions  of  the  higher  classes  and  by  the 
wishes  and  policy  of  the  government.  It  was  not 
merely  free  from  all  interference  but  munificently 
endowed.  In  all  the  worthier  members  of  the 
philosophic  profession  it  brought  honour  as  well 
as  means  of  living  to  be  a  philosopher.  It  flattered 
in  the  highest  degree  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Grecian  part  of  the  empire,  which  comprehended 
generally  the  men  of  letters,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  most  glorious  heirloom  of  the  Greek  mind.  The 
very  names  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
touched  their  remotest  descendant  with  a  halo  of 
renown.  It  was  favoured  no  less  by  the  political 
feeling  and  instincts  of  the  Romans,  who  viewing 
philosophy  in    its    alliance   with   the  established 
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religion  considered  it  to  be  supporting  their  empire, 
which  £rom  Romulus  and  Numa  downwards  had 
been  associated  with  their  worship.  On  the  other 
hand  its  opponent  started  from  the  deep  oppro- 
brium of  Golgotha,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block 
and  to  the  Greeks  folly :  its  standard-bearers  were 
fishermen  relieved  by  a  publican  and  a  tent-maker, 
all  of  them  from  a  despised  and  odious  province. 
It  laid  hold  of  the  ignorant,  of  women,  and  of 
slaves,  and  its  adherents  among  the  cultured  classes 
were  for  a  long  time  few  and  far  between.  Under 
these  conditions  the  contest  begun  and  was  carried 
on,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  generations  Philosophy 
had  proved  a  rope  of  sand,  utterly  powerless  to 
form  a  society  out  of  its  adherents,  and  the  Church, 
stretching  her  organisation  throughout  the  empire 
and  discharging  her  triple  but  simultaneous  work 
of  the  teaching,  the  pastoral,  and  the  sacerdotal 
function  with  a  unity  which  no  persecution  could 
mar,  and  no  sect  rival,  presented  to  the  emperor's 
searching  eye  a  divine  society,  to  which  he  cer- 
tainly looked  for  the  revivifying  of  his  empire, 
when  he  took  the  banner  of  the  Cross  for  his 
Oriflamme,  and  inscribed  upon  it  the  words  of 
the  heavenly  vision,  "In  this  sign  shalt  thou 
conquer." 

It  was  on  such  a  victory  that  S.  Jerome  looked 
back  a  hundred  years  later  when  he  wrote  to  the 
noble  Roman  ladies  Paula  and  Eustochium,^  "  If 

^  In  Epist,  ad  Qalaias.  torn.  viL  486. 
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any  one  seeks  for  eloquence  and  takes  pleasure  in 
declamations,  he  has  in  the  one  language  Demos- 
thenes and  Polemo,  in  the  other  Tullius  and 
Quintilian.  The  Church  of  Christ  was  drawn 
together  not  from  the  Academia  or  the  Lyceum, 
but  from  the  meanest  of  the  multitude.  Whence 
too  the  Apostle  said,  Consider  your  vocation, 
brethren,  that  you  are  not  many  wise  according 
to  the  flesh,  not  many  powerful,  not  many  noble, 
but  God  chose  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  strong,  and  the  base  things 
of  the  world  and  the  things  that  are  contemptible 
has  God  chosen,  and  things  that  are  not,  that 
He  might  bring  to  nought  things  that  are.  For 
because  the  world  had  not  learnt  God  by  wisdom 
from  the  order,  the  variety,  and  the  settled  con- 
tinuance of  creatures,  it  pleased  God  by  the  folly 
of  preaching  to  save  those  that  believed,  not  by 
wisdom  of  language,  lest  the  Cross  of  Christ  should 
be  made  of  no  eflfect.  But  lest  he  might  be  thought 
in  thus  speaking  to  be  a  preaching  of  unwisdom, 
he  overthrew  with  prophetic  mind  a  possible 
objection,  saying.  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  a  mystery  which  has  been  concealed,  which  no 
one  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew.  Who  is 
there  now  that  reads  Aristotle  ?  How  many  know 
Plato's  books  or  even  his  name?  Scarcely  here 
and  there  a  few  old  men  in  their  retirement  turn 
them  over.     But  our  countrymen  and  fishermen 
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the  whole  world  speaks  of:  they  are  voiced  by  the 


universe." 


Perhaps  it  is  well  for  us  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  refer  to  this  simple  mention  of  a  fact  in 
the  fifth.  For  it  is  a  victory  never  to  be  forgotten, 
being  indeed  that  miracle  which  seemed  to  the 
greatest  thinker  of  that  same  fifth  century  the 
greatest  of  all  miracles — ^for  so  the  Catholic  Church 
viewed  in  her  course  up  to  his  own  time  appeared 
to  S.  Augustine. 

But  it  was  not  only  that  Philosophy  failed  to 
form  a  society ;  it  likewise  failed  and  utterty  failed 
up  to  the  time  of  Constantine  to  implant  the  belief 
of  one  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  S.  Paul  addressed 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  in  the  Areopagus  of 
Athens  with  the  words,  I  proclaim  to  you  that 
God  whom  you  unknowing  worship.  For  two 
centuries  and  a  half  firom  the  time  these  words 
were  spoken  the  Church  pursued  her  work  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Philosophy  its  discussion  on 
the  other.  At  the  end  of  that  time  what  was  the 
result  ?  The  pantheistic  god  of  Philosophy  never 
got  beyond  the  lecture-room,  where  his  audience 
comprised  a  sprinkling  of  cultured  men  and  women, 
who  employed  their  learned  ease  in  listening  to  a 
Plotinus  or  a  Porphyrins,  and  worshipped  at  the 
same  time  the  gods  of  Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  the 
East.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  Philosophy  had  never  caused 
a  single  idolater  to  desert  his  idols,  or  a  single 
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servant  of  the  temple  to  give  up  her  unholy 
worship.  But  had  the  belief  in  the  philosophic 
god  been  far  more  real  than  it  was,  there  is  yet  a 
vast  difference  between  the  existence  of  a  doctrine 
on  paper,  and  the  impressing  that  doctrine  upon 
the  lives  and  habits  of  men.  The  test  of  spiritual 
power  lies  in  producing  action,  in  transmuting 
belief  into  conduct.  Heathen  life  was  action; 
Christian  life  was  action :  Philosophy  was  talk,  or 
writing :  the  talk  evaporated  in  the  lecture-room ; 
the  writing  never  passed  farther  than  the  paper. 
For  the  recitation  in  the  restricted  lecture-room 
was  but  a  page  out  of  a  book  which  the  hearer 
might  receive  as  he  pleased  and  do  what  he  pleased 
with.  But  the  statues  in  myriads  of  temples  to  a 
multitude  of  gods,  the  sacrifices  upon  myriads  of 
altars,  the  priests  who  offered  them,  the  national 
and  hereditary  traditions  which  hung  about  them, 
the  customs  of  life  and  the  affections  of  the  heart 
with  which  they  were  united,  these  were  a  reality, 
a  great  and  abiding  force,  which  Philosophy  did 
not  attempt  to  overthrow,  of  which  indeed  it  had 
made  itself  the  ally.  Plotinus  and  Porphjnrius 
and  lamblichus  were  perfectly  good  friends  with 
Jupiter  and  his  wife,  and  all  his  children  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate. 

1.  The  doctrine  that  there  is  One  God,  distinct 
fjpom  all  other  beings,  subsisting  in  Himself,  intel- 
ligent, free,  and  the  creator  of  all  things  out  of 
nothing,  is  the  foundation  of  human  society  and 
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of  morality.  To  re-establish  this  doctrine  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men,  corrupted  by  a  false 
worship  which  for  ages  had  obscured  it,  anij  was 
itself  tainted  with  unspeakable  profanations,  was 
a  task  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  At  the  time  of 
Constantine  it  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
Church  through  the  joint  and  simultaneous  action 
of  her  teaching,  pastoral,  and  sacerdotal  office. 
Not  only  did  the  whole  of  this  action  turn  upon 
the  Person  of  Christ,  but  the  fact  that  it  did  so 
turn  led  to  the  result  that  every  doctrine  was 
brought  out  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  fact.  Let 
us  observe  this  with  regard  to  that  master  doctrine 
the  Being  of  God  as  above  set  forth. 

S.  Paul  ended  his  address  to  the  philosophers, 
in  which  he  so  clearly  and  precisely  challenged 
them  to  accept  the  God  who  was  the  Author  and 
Preserver  of  their  being,  >vith  the  words,  "  Because 
God  has  appointed  a  day  wherein  He  will  judge 
the  world  in  equity  by  the  Man  whom  He  has 
appointed,  giving  assurance  of  it  to  all  by  raising 
Him  up  from  the  dead."  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
was  a  fact  which  all  could  comprehend.  It  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Apostolic  teaching.  But  it  led  on 
to  the  further  doctrine  that  He  was  the  Messiah 
and  the  Son  of  God.  Now  in  what  sense  was  He 
the  Son  of  God?  And  what  was  His  work  as 
Messiah  ?  Here  again  the  doctrine  when  unfolded 
led  up  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Redemption  and 
Incarnation,  and  to  the  primal  mystery  of  all,  that 
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God  was  one  in  Nature  yet  three  in  Person,  and 
that  the  Fathership,  the  Sonship,  and  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Spirit  made  a  triple  personality  in  the 
one  divine  Essence.  The  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
crucified — a  simple  fact,  concrete  if  ever  fact  was — 
carried  in  its  bosom  all  these  consequences.  And 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Church  was  to  embody 
them  all  in  a  short  document  which  was  taught  by 
heart  and  so  given  to  each  disciple  as  the  s3nnbol  of 
his  faith.  It  was  in  the  main  a  simple  statement  of 
a  number  of  facts  concerning  a  Person,  His  birth, 
His  life,  His  death,  and  His  resurrection.  The  power 
of  a  document  like  the  Creed,  summing  up  the  chief 
heads  of  a  perfectly  concordant  and  harmonious 
doctrine,  was  very  great.  It  was  also  new,  and 
nothing  like  it  had  been  known  in  the  heathen 
world.  It  sounded  in  the  disciples'  ears  like  a 
trumpet  to  battle  in  the  ears  of  the  soldier.  Inde- 
libly impressed  on  the  memory,  repeated  morning 
and  night,  it  reminded  the  disciple  -with  every 
day's  coming  and  departure  whose  he  was  and  in 
what  power  he  stood.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Creed 
formed  Christ  in  the  Christian,  and  in  so  forming 
fixed  in  him  the  belief  in  the  Living  God  the 
Creator  of  man,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the 
God  and  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  this  teaching  was  only  one  touch  of  a 
triple  instrument.  By  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the 
Church,  that  is,  the  perpetual  daily  action  of  the 
priest,  or  the  bishop,  or  the  Primate,  in  continual 
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exercises  of  authority,  all  of  which  had  their  source 
and  their  reason  of  existence  in  the  Person  of 
Christ  alone,  and  without  Him  were  senseless  and 
profitless,  these  same  doctrines  of  the  Redemption, 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  Godhead  were  applied  to 
the  disciple.  All  the  sacraments  uttered  them 
vocally  and  expressed  them  in  a  concrete  form. 
Baptism  itself  made  the  Christian  in  the  name  of 
the  Triune  God ;  the  Eucharist  supported  him  with 
the  flesh  of  Christ  crucified ;  Penance  remitted  his 
guilt  with  the  voice  of  Christ,  and  by  applying  the 
merits  of  Christ;  Marriage  set  the  blessing  of 
Christ  upon  the  chief  relation  of  civil  life,  and 
raised  it  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  type  of  His 
union  with  His  Church  and  of  the  soul's  union 
with  God. 

But,  thirdly,  in  the  great  act  of  Christian 
worship,  the  culminating  point  of  the  Christian's 
life,  these  same  doctrines,  the  Redemption,  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  were  daily 
set  forth  in  action.  There  above  all  the  Bishop  or 
the  Priest  stood  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  spoke  the 
words  of  Christ,  and  by  the  virtue  of  those  words 
— an  act  of  no  less  than  creative  power — ^accom- 
plished the  Sacrifice.  In  the  liturgy  above  all 
was  enshrined  the  belief  that  one  of  the  Divine 
Persons  became  incarnate  and  was  crucified,  and 
thereby  redeemed  the  world.  The  belief  thus 
embodied  became  a  concrete  fact,  and  all  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  reason  could  make  it  their  own. 
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Thus  by  the  joint  action  of  personal  teaching, 
of  the  hierarchy  with  its  attendant  sacraments,  and 
of  the  Sacrifice,  the  Church  exhibited  the  mysteries 
of  her  faith,  the  great  supernatural  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  in  Unity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
Redemption;  but  in  doing  so,  as  it  were  by  a 
surplusage  she  brought  out,  illuminated,  and  made 
concrete  to  every  mind  and  heart  the  conception 
of  God  as  distinct  from  the  world,  free  to  create. or 
not  to  create,  and  caring  for  His  creatures  with 
intensest  love. 

But  I  must  note  further  two  points  in  this 
mode  of  establishing  belief  in  the  One  God. 

The  first  is,  the  great  help  which  the  Person  of 
our  Lord  made  visible  to  human  eyes  in  His  form 
and  fashion  as  a  man,  and  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  human  perception,  gave  to  the  conceiving 
the  doctrine  of  Personality  in  God.  The  whole  of 
the  above  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  triple  office  of 
the  Church,  as  at  once  God  and  Man,  was  thereby 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Christian.  The  cords 
of  a  man  enabled  him  to  comprehend  God  in  that 
respect  in  which  Philosophy  had  most  erred,  and 
wherein  the  reason  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  had  fallen  short.  And  secondly  the  dis- 
tinction of  Persons  in  the  One  Essence  of  God 
afforded  help  in  the  same  direction,  since  it  is  the 
strongest  example  of  Personality  which  can  be 
given  to  the  creature,  and  the  most  emphatic 
denial  of  Pantheism,  on  which  that  ancient  pagan- 
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ism  rested  as  its  ultimate  basis,  and  on  which 
every  fresh  paganism  which  has  arisen  or  will 
arise  must  equally  rest.  For  the  Divine  Essence 
is  absolutely  One,  yet  in  it  the  Fathership,  the 
Sonship,  and  the  Procession  of  the  Spirit  constitute 
eternal  relations,  which  are  the  Divine  Persons. 
There  is  no  other  distinction  in  God  but  these. 
And  they  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
work  of  human  salvation,  in  which  they  cooperate, 
each  in  regard  to  that  by  which  they  are  Divine 
Persons,  the  Father  as  giving  His  Son,  the  Son  as 
conferring  His  Sonship  upon  men  His  brethren, 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  convening  the  gift  of  the  divine 
Love,  which  He  is  Himself. 

The  whole  loveliness  of  the  Christian  Faith 
was  thus  expended  in  setting  forth  Grod  as  He  is 
in  Himself,  in  His  personal  relations.  Redemption 
threw  back  a  light  upon  Creation,  and  the  Unity 
and  Personality  of  God  were  conceived  in  one 
light  of  faith. 

The  restoration  of  the  belief  and  the  worship 
of  the  One  living  God  may  be  said  to  be  among 
the  greatest  works  of  the  Church,  and  in  accom- 
plishing it  she  laid  afresh  the  foundation  of  human 

■ 

society. 

2.  The  credibility  of  the  Christian  Faith  was 
rested  by  its  heralds  and  proclaimers  upon  a  fact, 
the  resurrection  of  their  Master  in  the  body  in 
which  He  had  died  upon  the  Cross.  This  was 
their  guarantee  to  the  world  of  the  truth  which 
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they  sought  to  promulgate.  When  S.  Paul  said, 
"  If  Christ  be  not  risen  again,  then  is  our  preach- 
ing  vain  and  your  faith  is  also  vain ;  yes,  and  we 
are  found  false  witnesses  of  God,"  he  expressed  the 
vast  importance  of  this  doctrine,  and  its  special 
position  as  basis  of  the  Christian  fabric  of  belief. 
Nor  was  there  any  doctrine  which  more  kindled 
the  animosity  or  sharpened  the  scorn  of  the 
heathen  than  this  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
When  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  heard  it,  "  some 
mocked  while  others  said,  We  will  hear  thee  again 
about  this  matter,"  a  time  which  probably  never 
came.  Yet  there  was  a  doctrine  about  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  that  is,  the  intellectual  principle 
in  man,  current  at  least  among  philosophers,  and 
that  something  of  man  survived  after  death  was 
generally  believed  by  the  multitude  of  men,  and 
was  bom  witness  to  upon  their  tombs.  What  then 
was  the  reason  for  this  animosity  and  scorn  ? 

AU  arguments  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  were  in  the  force  which  they  exercised  to 
persuade  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  one 
fact  of  Christ's  resurrection.  For  this  fact,  the 
foundation  of  Christian  hope,  without  which 
Christians  were,  as  they  are  still,  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable,  established  in  the  mind  the  con- 
ception of  the  eternal  personal  subsistence  of  the 
human  compound,  soul  and  body,  distinct  from 
God,  but  sustained  by  Him.  It  was  the  corollary 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Personal  God :   it  did  for 
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the  manhood  what  the  preceding  doctrine  did  for 
the  godhead.  But  such  a  conception  of  the  eternal 
and  personal  subsistence  of  the  human  compound 
had  dropt  away  from  the  Gentile  mind  together 
with  the  belief  of  a  God  creating  and  therefore 
absolutely  detached  from  the  world.  Thus  it  was 
that  when  the  Apostles  urged  upon  their  hearers 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  the  body  in  which  He 
suffered,  and  with  it  the  resurrection  of  all  men 
in  their  several  bodies  after  His  example,  they  set 
forth  a  belief  which  touched  the  whole  life  and 
conduct  of  the  heathen  man  in  its  every  detail 
It  was  the  greatest  moral  revolution  which  could 
be  imagined,  for  it  altered  the  value  of  everything 
in  the  world.  If  this  were  true,  that  also  became 
true,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  Not  only 
had  Julius  Caesar  and  Tiberius,  and  Nero  to  look 
to  it,  but  Zeno  and  Cato  of  Utica  no  less,  for 
what  had  Philosophy  hitherto  done  with  the  soul  ? 
Plato,  after  Pythagoras,  and  carrying  on  his 
doctrine,  argued  for  the  post-existence  of  the  soul 
after  the  death  of  the  body  on  the  ground  of  its 
pre-existence  before  it  entered  into  the  body.  And 
this  again  was  connected  with  the  doctrine  that  all 
intellect  is  one  and  divine,  and  so  not  subject  to 
death.  Thus  they  held  that  when  man's  life  on 
earth  in  the  body  began,  it  was  not  a  creation  but 
a  union  of  the  intellectual  principle  already  exist- 
ing with  so  much  matter,  a  union  which  was  to 
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terminate  at  death,  when  the  matter  would  be 
resolved  into  other  changes,  but  the  mind  would 
recur  to  its  former  state.  If  therefore  any  distinct 
being  was  thus  supposed  to  be  carried  on,  there 
was  a  want  of  continuity  in  its  condition,  unre- 
lieved by  any  further  hope.  The  body  which  had 
been  the  partner  and  instrument  of  all  its  work  on 
earth  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it.  But  in 
point  of  fact  the  heathen  belief  as  to  the  lot  of  the 
soul  itself  was  quite  vague  and  undetermined.  The 
philosophic  opinion  just  cited  was  that  the  mind 
in  its  pre-existent  state  had,  at  least  originally, 
not  been  severed  from  the  universal  mind,  and 
apparently  in  its  post-existent  state  it  was,  at  any 
rate  in  the  end,  to  return  to  its  first  condition. 
Thus  the  conception  of  man  even  during  his 
earthly  life  as  a  personal  being  was  imperfect,  but 
with  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  at  any  rate  the 
personality  disappeared.  This  was  the  philosophic 
belief  at  the  highest  point  which  it  reached.  But 
what  was  the  popular  belief?  It  was  a  struggle 
of  human  desire  and  affection,  a  whispering  too  of 
conscience,  and  the  lingering  echo  of  old  tradition 
against  the  fear  that  death  was  the  last  determin- 
ing line  of  each  human  life.  For  the  Greek  the 
touching  words  of  Moschus*  express  an  universal 
plaint : 

0  muse  of  Sicily,  begin  the  dirge, 
Woe — woe — the  mallows  dying  in  the  garden, 
Or  the  green  parsley  and  the  florid  anise 
Revive  again,  spring  up  another  year. 
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But  we,  the  great,  tlie  migbty,  and  the  wise, 
Once  laid  in  death,  lie  voiceless  in  earth's  bosom, 
A  long,  a  boundless,  nnawakened  sleep. 

And  Catullus  mourns  for  the  whole  Latin  race — 


Suns  set,  and  suns  can  rise  again. 
But  our  brief  light  of  day  once  gone 
Yields  to  one  endless  night  of  sleep. 

And  the  plaint  too  often  turned  into  the  carouse : 
let  us  eat  and  drink,  let  us  crown  ourselves  with 
roses,  let  us  love,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  That  we 
may  be  sure  will  be  the  practical  result  with  the 
vast  majority,  if  they  can  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  after  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life, 
after  all  its  struggles  and  cares,  after  its  short- 
comings and  its  crimes,  with  death  "like  streaks 
of  morning  cloud  they  melt  into  the  infinite  azure 
of  the  past."^ 

Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  distinct  either 
from  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  a  qualified  post- 
existence  of  man's  spirit,  grounded  on  the  panthe- 
istic notion  of  an  universal  mind,  or  the  popular 
mixture  of  incertitude,  sorrow,  desire,  and  despair 
as  to  a  life  of  man  after  death,  than  the  peremptory 
doctrine,  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  to  be  the 
Judge  of  all  men,  who  likewise  shall  rise  in  their 
bodies  from  death  to  die  no  more.  As  the  same 
Christ  who  had  been  crucified,  who  had  been  laid 
in  the  tomb,  rose  in  the  very  body  in  which  He 

*  The  last  words  of  Professor  Tyndal's  Address  at  Belfast,  as 
reported  in  the  Times. 

III.  E£ 
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had  suffered  shame  and  torment,  so  each  man 
should  rise  to  receive  good  or  evil  in  the  body  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  It  was  the  setting 
forth  of  a  complete  human  responsibility  as  the 
counterpart  of  an  enduring  human  personality. 
Hence  the  outcry  of  the  philosopher;  hence  the 
mockery  of  the  people.  The  tremendous  serious- 
ness of  that  belief,  conveyed  in  visible  form,  and 
no  longer  an  abstraction,  penetrated  right  through 
the  heathen  armour,  and  touched  the  man  to  the 
quick. 

The  force  then  of  the  fact  that  Christ  was  risen 
from  the  dead  lay  in  bringing  out  sharply,  practi- 
cally and  vividly,  the  doctrine  of  man's  everlasting 
personality  in  his  compound  nature  of  soul  and 
body.  The  continuity  which  was  wanting  to  the 
vague  and  indeterminate  heathen  notion  of  a  sur- 
viving intellect  was  given  by  the  rising  of  the 
body.  The  bodiless  shade  eluding  the  grasp  like 
the  viewless  air,  which  hovered  about  the  heathen 
tomb,  became  the  man,  with  aU  his  aflFections,  all 
his  aspirations,  and  it  must  be  added,  with  all  his 
deeds  upon  him. 

Let  us  note  further  two  corrections  which  this 
wonderfully  pregnant  fact  brought  with  it. 

First  there  was  the  correction  of  a  long  and 
manifold  scientific  error  which  showed  itself  in  the 
greatest  force  in  the  last  or  Neoplatonic  phase  of 
Grecian  philosophy.  There  had  been  a  disposition 
throughout  to  make  Matter  the  seat  of  evil,  as  if 
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there  were  something  essentially  unruly,  which 
was  so  inherent  in  it  that  it  baffled  even  the 
power  of  the  Demiurge  to  overcome  and  reduce  it 
to  order.  Again,  the  Platonists  made  the  body  a 
mere  instrument  of  the  soul,  not  an  essential  part 
of  man's  nature ;  or,  again,  the  prison  of  the  spirit, 
not  its  partner  and  yoke-fellow  in  the  noble  work 
of  life.  Or,  further,  they  considered  that  the 
contact  of  Matter  with  Mind  corrupted  the  mind 
and  polluted  its  divine  nature.  Now  all  these 
errors  were  overthrown  together  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  in  His  body.  This  fact  restored 
the  body  to  honour,  as  being  not  the  seat  of  evil, 
not  the  mere  instrument  of  the  soul,  far  less  its 
prison,  and  yet  less  again  the  cause  of  its  corrup- 
tion. That  resurrection  showed  the  body  of  man 
to  be  the  creature  of  God,  and  revindicated  to  it 
the  original  part  which  it  had  held,  when  the 
Creator  took  earth,  moulded  it  into  an  organism, 
and  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life.  When  He 
thus  made  the  soul  the  form  of  the  body  He  made 
the  body  likewise  the  partner  of  the  soul,  con- 
structing an  alliance  in  which  there  was  nothing 
debasing,  nothing  unholy,  but  which  was  to  be  for 
ever  a  miracle  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  and 
the  subject  of  divine  goodness  in  its  highest  exhi- 
bition. The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  full 
accomplishment  of  that  design,  for  in  it  the  body 
of  man,  which  had  been  raised  to  inexpressible 
honour  by  its  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Divine 
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Word,  entered  into  the  visible  and  everlasting 
possession  of  its  rank  in  creation. 

But,  secondly,  from  this  fact  was  to  spring,  the 
correction  of  an  intense  moral  corruption. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  in  His  body  was  not 
merely  proclaimed  by  word  of  mouth;  it  ran 
structurally  through  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
Church.  It  was  the  seminal  principle  of  the 
sacraments.  And  the  great  Sacrifice  of  the  new 
covenant — ^the  daily  act  of  Christian  worship- 
presupposed  it  and  rested  on  it.  A  comparison 
will  best  illustrate  this  whole  view.  Some  of  the 
worst  impurities  of  heathen  life  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus.  These 
false  gods  were  considered  to  preside  over  the 
principle  of  increase  and  multiplication  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  the  one  over  corn  and  every 
sort  of  dry  seed,  the  other  over  wine  and  every 
sort  of  liquid.  Their  festivals,  celebrated  with  an 
extraordinary  concourse  of  people,*  became  infamous 
for  the  open  exhibition  of  debauchery,  a  sort  of 
glorying  in  deeds  of  shame.  It  was  the  very  con- 
summation of  turpitude  in  the  devils  kingdom  to 
abuse  in  this  manner  for  evil  that  ver}*^  bounty  of 
the  Creator  in  which  He  opened  His  hand  to  fill 
all  living  things  with  plenteousness.  But  now  it 
was  precisely  of  com  and  wine  that  the  divine 
Restorer  took  hold  to  convey  in  His  sacrament  the 
grace  of  purity.  He  caused  the  corn  of  wheat 
which  had  died  in  His  Body  to  become  the  food  of 
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His  people,  and  of  the  natural  fruit  of  the  vine  He 
made  His  Blood  to  become  the  wine  which  pro- 
duces virgins.  Thus  the  true  Eling  in  overthrow- 
ing the  usurper  took  those  very  elements  of  natural 
increase  which  heathenism  had  put  under  two  false 
deities,  and  perverted  in  their  worship  to  incite- 
ments for  evil,  and  in  taking  them  caused  them  to 
become  His  Body  and  Blood  for  the  creation  of  a 
sacred  race.  But  He  took  them  likewise  and  con- 
stituted them  to  be  the  perpetual  commemoration 
of  the  Sacrifice  which  He  had  offered  of  His  Body. 
He  had  associated  matter  with  Himself  in  a  wonder- 
ful way  in  taking  a  body ;  and  now  He  made  that 
Body  itself  the  means  whereby  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer  of  man  becomes  his  Sacrifice.  This  is 
the  part  which  matter  plays  when  touched  by  God. 
In  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy  it  was  deemed  the 
cause  of  evil.  In  the  Christian  Faith  it  becomes 
the  special  instrument  which  brings  about  the 
triumph  of  good.  But  the  consecration  thus  given 
to  matter  ran  all  through  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  Water  conferred  regeneration,  and 
oil  was  the  channel  of  grace;  and  the  Church 
took  possession  of  the  whole  material  world  for  the 
glory  of  its  Maker.  All  this  was  involved  in  the 
fiwt  of  Christ's  resurrection  in  the  body. 

The  second  great  fact  therefore,  by  which  the 
Church  in  setting  forth  supernatural  mysteries 
replaced  civil  society  on  its  true  basis,  was  in 
establishing  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  His 
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Body  the  eternal  personality  of  man.  This  doctrine, 
and  this  alone,  is  an  adequate  foundation  for  the 
whole  conduct  of  man  in  the  trial  to  which  he  is 
exposed.  Without  it  morality  becomes  what  it 
became  in  the  Graeco-Roman  heathenism,  and 
what  it  is  now  in  every  country  where  the  moral 
order  is  not  based  upon  Christian  belief. 

3.  That  God  is  One,  that  He  is  intelligent,  that 
by  an  act  of  freedom,  which  had  He  chosen  He 
need  not  have  exercised,  He  created  all  men  and 
all  things;  that  man  so  created  has  an  abiding 
personal  subsistence,  which  in  its  unity,  its  intel- 
ligence, and  its  freedom  is  an  image,  however 
faint,  of  these  attributes  in  God,  these  are  the  two 
great  truths  on  which  I  have  hitherto  dwelt,  as 
being  re-implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Gentile 
nations  by  the  action  of  the  Church.  From  them 
follows  another  truth,  the  absolute  dominion  of 
God  on  the  one  hand  over  the  man  so  formed  and 
sustained,  and  the  duty  of  absolute  obedience  to 
God  by  man  on  the  other.  That,  in  other  words, 
is  the  conception  of  creatureship.  Now  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  was  the  precise  want  of 
the  Gentile  world.  The  debasement  of  God's  nature 
by  the  breaking  His  unity,  the  diminution  of  God's 
sovereignty  by  supposing  Matter  to  stand  over 
against  Mind,  as  co-eternal  or  at  least  co-original, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  conceiving  the  divine  and 
the  human  intelligence  to  fall  under  one  genus,  and 
the  loss  of  the  sense  of  man's  future  everlasting 
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personal  subsistence,  these  untruths  prevailing 
together  had  greatly  impaired  the  sense  of 
dependence  on  the  divine  power,  and  destroyed 
the  complete  loyalty  of  heart  which  man  owes 
to  that  power.  The  people  indeed  were  better 
than  the  philosophers  in  this  respect.  There  was 
more  reverence,  more  sense  of  a  divine  govern- 
ment, in  the  popular  and  untutored  mind  than  in 
the  Xeoplatonic  fabulist  of  a  Primal  Being.  But 
in  a  universe  in  which  men  and  women  were  sup- 
posed, by  virtue  of  some  force  which  was  everything 
and  nothing,  to  grow  like  animals  and  plants 
without  knowing  whence  they  came  or  whither 
they  were  going,  in  such  a  world,  the  world  of 
the  last  Greek  philosophy,  the  obedience  of  man 
to  his  Lord — Dominus  suus^  as  Cicero  phrased  it, 
using  just  that  Roman  word  which  expressed  abso- 
lute property — was  extinct.  And  in  a  world  given 
up  to  a  multitude  of  deities,  who  were  indeed  sup- 
posed to  be  personal,  but  were  full  of  crimes  and 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  who  were  not 
supposed  to  have  made  man,  though  they  presided 
in  some  sense  over  human  society,  and  were  its 
guardians,  the  dependence  allowed  to  exist  between 
man  and  these  beings  was  not  that  of  creatureship, 
wanting  both  its  stringency  and  its  tenderness. 

Moreover  it  should  be  noted  that  the  philoso- 
phic school  which  most  exalted  the  notion  of  duty 
rested  it  on  quite  a  different  ground  from  that  of 
obedience  to  a  person.     The  Stoic  conception  of 
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life  according  to  reason  or  nature  was  based  on  the 
principle  that  man  should  submit  himself  to  the 
control  of  what  was  divine  in  his  own  nature,  the 
spark  of  mind  which  was  in  him  for  a  time.  The 
ground  of  this  was  the  reasonableness  of  the  sub- 
jection of  the  part  to  the  whole,  of  the  particular 
reason  to  the  general,  of  so  much  mind  and  matter 
put  together  to  the  unvarjdng  series  of  physical 
cause  and  effect  termed  necessity.  The  particular 
reason  in  man  which  was  called  upon  to  submit 
was  no  more  a  creature  than  the  universal  reason 
to  which  that  submission  was  urged  as  a  duty  was 
a  creator.  And  the  submission  of  the  individual 
to  the  commonwealth,  the  basis  of  heathen  patriot- 
ism, was  closely  akin  to  the  Stoic  notion  of  duty. 
Like  that  it  had  no  limit ;  it  had  no  moral  reserve. 
The  individual  had  no  fortress  in  himself  inexpugn- 
able to  human  power,  the  fortress  of  the  creature's 
will,  supported  by  the  sense  of  obedience  due  to 
the  Creator.  In  all  this  state  there  was  nothing  of 
personal  devotion,  obedience,  and  love.  These  are 
virtues  of  the  creature  towards  the  Creator,  but 
that  relationship  had  been  ignored. 

Whatever  there  was  of  grand  and  forcible  in 
the  later  Roman  life  was  the  joint  result  of  the 
Stoic  officium  and  Roman  patriotism.  Such  men 
as  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antonius  Pius,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  amongst  emperors,  such  men  as  Agricola 
among  soldiers  and  officials,  are  instances  of  a  con- 
siderable class.     A  certain  unbending  vigour  and 
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even  rectitude  ia  their  official  duties,  a  certain 
sacrifice  of  time  and  risk  of  life,  gave  somewhat  of 
nobility  to  this  temperament,  and  undoubtedly 
prolonged  the  tenure  of  Roman  power.  But  the 
private  life  of  these  men,  as  for  instance  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  was  often  an  abyss  of  turpitude.  The 
first  of  these,  the  model  of  constitutional  rulers,  as 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  viewed  him,  deserved  to  be 
banished  from  human  society  as  the  worst  of 
criminals :  the  second,  a  man  of  the  most  restless 
energy,  and  the  model  of  imperial  generals  as  he 
marched  bareheaded  with  his  troops,  went  if  it 
was  possible  even  beyond  his  predecessor  by  con- 
secrating the  foulest  of  human  perversities  into  a 
worship. 

It  has  passed  into  a  commonplace  among 
Christian  truths  that  the  whole  Christian  life  is 
built  upon  the  imitation  of  Christ.  This  imitation 
is  the  symbol  which  comprehends  the  root,  the 
motive,  and  the  strength  of  the  whole  race,  the 
standard  and  model  of  its  ^drtue,  the  ground  of  its 
reward.  But  we  limit  here  our  notice  of  this  imi- 
tation to  a  single  point,  the  character  of  the  perfect 
creature,  the  Just  Servant  of  God,  which  consists 
in  absolute  obedience.  In  this  obedience,  as  the 
expression  of  Christ's  life  from  the  moment  when, 
coming^  into  the  world,  He  uttered,  A  body  Thou 
hast  fitted  to  Me ;  behold  I  come ;  in  the  head  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  Me,  to  do  Thy  will,  0  Lord, 

^  Heb.  X.  5,  from  Pisalin  xxxix.  6. 
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to  the  last  words  upon  the  Cross,  Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  My  spirit,  is  summed  up  all  ffis 
thought  and  all  His  action.  That  conception  of 
creatureship  the  Church  took,  and  out  of  it  formed 
the  whole  of  her  ritual.  Her  teaching  through  the 
whole  order  of  the  year  revolves  round  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  sets  forth  His  example  as  the  perfect 
creature  in  His  obedience.  But  no  less  her  hier- 
archy, from  its  highest  point  in  the  Primate  to  the 
humblest  doorkeeper,  was  a  carrjdng  out  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  As  He  ministered  to  His  Father 
in  the  whole  work  which  He  came  to  do  upon 
earth,  so  in  carrying  on  that  work  to  the  end  of 
time,  the  hierarchy  which  He  instituted  ministered 
to  Him.  The  highest  of  all  in  the  highest  of  his 
functions  expresses  this  ministry  when  he  terms 
himself  Servant  of  the  servants  of  God.  But  most 
of  all  in  the  divine  Sacrifice,  in  virtue  of  which 
Christ  is  for  ever  in  the  midst  of  His  Church,  His 
obedience  unto  death  is  embodied.  This  perhaps 
is  the  most  striking  of  the  many  great  lessons 
which  with  every  day  it  perpetually  enjoins.  From 
the  teaching,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Sacrifice  one 
accordant  voice  sounds  everywhere  in  the  ears  of 
the  great  Christian  people  that  obedience,  unre- 
served and  absolute,  is  the  part  of  the  creature 
towards  the  Creator.  Thus  by  the  publication  of 
the  Christian  mysteries,  which  is  the  Church's 
work  in  the  supernatural  order,  she  re-established 
the  shaken  basis  of  the  natural  order  in  the  world, 
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man's  creatureship,  and  obedience  as  the  mark  of 
it.  When  the  great  antichristian  revolution  burst 
in  the  full  force  of  its  hurricane  upon  European 
society,  the  blast  which  it  blew  was  of  man's  rights, 
but  the  order  which  it  attacked  rested  upon  man^s 
duties,  the  spring  of  which  is  the  obedience  which 
he  owes  as  a  creature.  But  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  her  course — ^the  period  of  persecution — 
the  Church  had  immutably  based  her  society  upon 
the  principle  of  obedience.  She  could  not  do  other- 
wise, because  she  is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
Just  Servant;  and  she  made  this  principle  the 
foundation  of  all  her  works,  carrjdng  it  out  con- 
sistently, and  applying  it  first  in  the  Roman  State, 
and  then  in  every  State  which  she  formed. 

It  was  then  by  the  example  of  Christ  in  His 
absolute  obedience  that  she  healed  the  great  wound 
under  which  heathen  society  suflfered;  that  she 
changed  the  Stoic  pride  of  an  imagined  divine 
dignity  in  human  nature  into  a  confession  of  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  the  Maker  of  the  nature,  and 
so  changed  also  the  whole  quality  of  virtue  and 
morality,  making  it  the  creature's  homage  to  God. 
This  was  simply  a  victory  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
the  Jewish  stumbling-block  and  the  heathen  folly, 
proving  itself  stronger  than  human  fortitude,  and 
wiser  than  human  philosophy. 

4.  A  most  learned  observer^  of  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  Roman  empire  makes  the  following 

*  Friedlaendcr,  Darstclli'.ngen  aus  der  Sitkngeschichte  Eoms,  iii.  547. 
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statement:  "Man  in  the  ancient  world  did  not 
feel  himself  to  be  separated  by  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  the  deity,  because  he  did  not  stand 
before  it  as  a  creature  before  the  Creator :  and  the 
different  relation  to  the  divinity  carried  with  it 
likewise  a  different  relation  to  humanity.  That 
first  principle  of  Christianity  that  all  men  are 
made  by  one  Creator,  children  of  one  Father, 
in  consequence  drawn  together  by  the  bond  of 
brotherhood,  equally  entitled  and  equally  bound 
to  mutual  love,  this  view  developed  itself  in  non- 
christian  antiquity  for  the  first  time  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  world-empire :  nor  did  it  ever 
become  general.  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  in 
opposition  to  that  undistinguishable  equality  before 
God  of  all  created,  recognised  as  subsisting  in 
right  those  numerous  gradations  of  human  exist- 
ence which  political,  national,  and  social  develop- 
ments had  produced,  and  neither  a  divine  command 
nor  a  moral  law  hindered  him  who  had  the  best  of 
it  from  making  his  superior  right  felt  in  its  whole 
range  over  any  one  less  favoured.  The  existence 
of  man  was  not  in  the  eyes  of  men  holy  and 
inviolable  to  that  degree  in  which  it  must  be  in 
presence  of  a  deity  from  whom  all  life  proceeds, 
and  who  not  only  has  not  allowed  but  has  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  them  the  right  to  destroy  His 
creatures,  w^hich  belongs  to  Himself  alone.  From 
the  position  which  the  ancient  view  of  the  order 
of  the  world  assigned  to  man  there  resulted  to 
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him,  together  with  his  greater  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, a  far  more  extended  authority  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  existence  of  those  who  were  given 
over  to  his  protection  or  his  power.  Not  only  had 
the  master  the  right  over  the  life  of  his  slaves, 
the  father  had  it  likewise  over  the  life  of  his 
children,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  expressly  recom- 
mended the  withdrawal  of  life  from  those  who 
would  be  a  burden  upon  society." 

Let  us  note  here  as  of  great  importance  the 
avowal  by  so  competent  a  witness,  who  refers  like- 
wise to  one  as  learned  and  as  competent  as  himself, 
the  last  historian  of  Greek  philosophy,  that  the 
principle  of  men  being  made  by  one  Creator, 
children  of  one  Father,  and  so  bound  together  by 
the  bond  of  brotherhood,  and  entitled  and  no  less 
bound  to  mutual  love,  was  unknown  to  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity,  and  first  developed  itself  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  let  us  add  for 
greater  precision  that  it  did  not  develop  itself 
until  after  our  Lord  had  died  upon  the  Cross, 
When  we  consider  the  facts  which  the  author  just 
cited  sums  up  with  so  much  clearness,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  man's  brotherhood 
under  a  common  Father  was  simply  of  Christian 
origin.  But  I  wish  to  remark  further  that  the 
view  of  human  fraternity,  so  far  ^as  it  does  appear 
in  non-christian  Greek  and  Roman  authors  after 
the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  not  merely  never  became 
general,  but  was  not  identical  with  the  Christian 
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doctrine  either  in  its  ground  or  in  its  character. 
It  was  the  special  boast  of  the  Stoics  to  claim  to 
be  citizens  of  one  commonwealth,  the  great  world- 
commonwealth  of  gods  and  men.  Plutarch  ascribes 
this  reno^vTied  doctrine  to  the  founder  of  Stoicism, 
and  Cicero  records  it  as  belonging  to  the  Stoics. 
It  rested  upon  that  supposed  joint  and  exclusive 
possession  of  reason  by  gods  and  men  which 
made  them  both  "  the  reasonable  race."  In  its  first 
conception  then  it  was  an  implicit  denial  of 
creatureship  on  the  part  of  man.  This  denial  was 
fully  held  and  maintained  by  the  chief  extoUers  of 
the  Stoic  commonwealth  of  gods  and  men  who 
flourished  after  our  Lord's  coming,  Seneca,  Epic- 
tetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  brotherhood 
which  these  magnified  was  therefore  not  fellow- 
creatureship,  and  had  none  of  the  tenderness 
which  fellow-creatureship  inspires  towards  those 
whom  it  embraces,  none  of  its  veneration  for  God 
the  Creator  as  its  origin.  And  moreover  it  was 
severed  from  any  thought  of  the  continuance  of 
man's  personal  being  after  death,  so  that  it  carried 
with  it  none  of  the  preciousness  of  human  life, 
as  the  trial-ground  and  condition  of  an  eternal 
state,  which  is  part  of  the  Christian  brotherhood. 
It  led  to  contempt  of  life  in  general,  not  to  love 
of  brethren.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  this 
view,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  the  principles  of 
Stoicism,  remained  otiose  from  Zeno  to  Seneca. 
It  was  never  carried  out  before  our  Lord's  Passion. 
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It  was  a  mere  intellectual  conception  which  the 
proudest  and  most  selfish  of  men  could  entertain 
without  allowing  it  to  influence  their  conduct: 
which  Cato  and  Seneca  did  so  entertain,  and 
remained  the  one  a  pitiless  slave-master  and  the 
other  a  grinding  money-lender.  But  what  the 
observer  of  history,  if  he  will  take  care  not  to 
disregard  chronology,  wiU  find,  is  that  from  the 
time  that  another  doctrine,  that  of  Christian  frater- 
nity, which  we  shall  presently  mark,  had  been 
published  through  the  Roman  empire,  and  carried 
into  imperial  palaces  and  the  paedagogea  of  slaves, 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  human  equality  and  brother- 
hood seemed  to  assume  new  dimensions,  as  in  the 
pages  of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
as  no  less  in  the  whole  Platonic  and  Neoplatonic 
school  of  Plutarch,  Dio  Chrysostomus,  and  Plo- 
tinus  afterwards.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
here  too  it  remained  an  intellectual  conception 
alone.  The  Stoic  slave-master  neither  emancipated 
his  slaves,  nor  treated  them  as  brethren.  Epictetus, 
by  far  the  most  consistent,  as  by  far  the  most  real 
of  those  who  put  forward  this  view  of  men's  con- 
fraternity, as  possessing  reason  in  common,  was 
unable  to  transfuse  his  doctrine  into  any  living 
society  of  scholars.  From  Seneca  to  lamblichus 
the  doctrine  remained,  though  stimulated  by 
Christian  activity,  not  only  on  its  entirely  heathen 
basis,  but  inoperative ;  a  vision  of  the  intellect,  not 
an  action  of  the  will ;  a  theory  never  eflxjctuated. 
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There  is  however  a  fact  in  history,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  by  the 
Emperor  Caracalla  to  all  inhabitants,  which  has 
sometimes  been  mentioned  as  the  result  of  Stoic 
principles  carried  into  Roman  le^slation  by  great 
jurists,  such  as  Ulpian.  However  it  is  not  clear 
but  that  fiscal  considerations  may  have  had  much 
influence  in  bringing  about  this  measure,  for  aU 
who  were  citizens  became  liable  to  very  heavy 
duties.  But  what  is  certain  is  that  when  this 
citizenship  was  conferred,  the  Church  for  six  gene- 
rations  had  been  leavening  the  Roman  world  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  fraternity  of  men  in 
Christ,  which  involved  in  it  much  more  than  the 
equality  of  Roman  citizenship. 

For  indeed  far  other  both  in  its  character  and 
its  efficacy  than  any  Stoic  teaching  was  the 
brotherhood  of  men  in  Christ  conveyed  in  the  first 
words  of  our  Lord  after  His  resurrection  to  the 
Church  in  the  person  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene :  "  Go 
to  My  brethren,  and  say  to  them,  I  ascend  to  My 
Father,  and  your  Father,  and  My  God  and  your 
God : "  words  of  unspeakable  tenderness,  of  im- 
mortal consolation,  words  which  carried  Avith  them 
a  new  creation  of  never-ending  power,  which 
established  a  family  of  undying  heirs.  In  them 
spoke  the  charity  of  Christ  the  God-man,  fresh 
from  the  Sacrifice  of  Himself  for  man  ;  and  they 
form  in  the  brotherhood  and  the  sacrifice  united 
together,    because    the    brotherhood    reaches    its 
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accomplishment  and  fulfilment  in  the  sacrifice,  the 
whole  conception  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
feUow-man  which  was  to  form  and  rule  the  Christian 
Kingdom. 

From  these  brethren  to  whom  Christ  sent  this 
first  Easter  greeting  of  God's  Fathership  and  His 
own  Brotherhood  with  them  the  Church  went 
forth  into  all  lands,  being  itself  a  brotherhood  in 
Christ  from  the  beginning.  This  brotherhood  is 
altogether  supernatural,  springing  from  a  double 
source,  which  we  can  but  trace  up  to  the  very 
Being  of  God,  and  leave  there  to  be  unfolded  in 
the  light  of  eternity.  The  one  source  is  the  infinite 
condescension  which  moved  the  Eternal  Father  to 
^end  His  coequal  and  coeternal  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  man,  creating  thereby  a  race  of  brethren  by  the 
tie  of  the  nature  which  the  Son  assumed;  the 
other  source  is  the  infinite  charity  in  which  He 
gave  the  Son,  when  made  Man,  to  be  a  sacrifice  for 
His  brethren.  The  love  of  the  Creator  therefore 
ran  out  into  the  love  of  the  Redeemer,  and  when 
both  had  been  combined,  they  formed  that  brother- 
hood of  men  with  Christ,  and  therefore  with  each 
other,  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  Church 
then  in  setting  forth  these  transcendent  mysteries, 
upon  which  she  is  built,  included  in  them  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Creator  and  His  creatures 
and  their  co-creatureship  together,  but  made  it 
tenfold  more  amiable  by  pouring  upon  it  the 
light  of  an  infinite  condescension  and  an  infinite 

lU.  FP 
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charity.  It  was  in  this  guise  that  brotherhood 
was  taught  to  that  vast  multitude  of  separated 
nations  and  races  which  made  up  the  Roman 
empire;  and  in  this  guise  it  was  accepted  by  a 
large  proportion  of  them.  And  thus  in  the  very 
soil  desecrated  by  centuries  of  division  and  enmity, 
polluted  by  idolatries  without  number  and  expres- 
sion, the  result  of  gods  not  to  be  named  for  their 
foulness,  was  introduced  agsdn  the  conception  of 
the  true  relation  of  man  to  his  fellow-men  as 
creatures  of  one  God. 

This  doctrine  of  brotherhood  ran  equally 
through  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Church, 
through  her  living  structure  in  the  hierarchy, 
through  her  channels  of  grace  in  the  sacraments, 
and  through  her  great  act  of  worship,  the  Sacrifice. 
For  were  not  all  her  members  children  together  of 
one  Father  ?  Was  not  this  their  baptismal  name  ? 
Was  it  not  her  very  distinguishing  mark  that 
neither  difi^erence  of  rank  nor  difference  of  race 
affected  at  all  the  Christian  adoption  from  which 
he  who  received  it  arose  "renewed  unto  knowledge 
according  to  the  image  of  the  Creator,  where  there 
is  neither  Gentile  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  un- 
circumcision,  barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor 
free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all "  ?  Nor  did  this 
remain  a  fine  theory,  like  the  Stoic  fraternity  or 
the  Epicurean  and  afterwards  the  Neoplatonic 
friendship.  From  the  beginning  master  and  slave 
partook  together  of  the  sacraments  which  conferred 
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the  brotherhood,  and  sustained  it  when  conferred; 
and  God  the  Creator  was  never  celebrated  with 
such  chants  of  praise  as  those  which  arose  from  the 
eucharistic  altar  on  which  God  the  Redeemer  lay 
sacrificed,  to  be  the  food  of  His  brethren. 

Philosophy  had  been  for  ages  trying  to  find  an 
adequate  basis  for  the  relative  duties  of  man  to 
man.  The  Stoic  conceived  that  he  had  found  it 
in  the  common  possession  of  reason,  which  he 
attempted  to  exalt  into  a  share  of  the  divine 
nature.  This  same  notion  formed  the  core  of  the 
Neoplatonic  theory.  Hence  both  deduced  a  sort 
of  duty  of  man  to  himself,  and  by  consequence 
to  other  men  of  like  nature.  But  the  theory  was 
tainted  at  its  source  with  falsehood.  Man's  spirit 
was  as  much  made  as  his  body.  To  represent, 
therefore,  human  duty  as  springing  from  the  pos- 
session of  reason  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a 
spark  of  the  divine  fire,  a  portion  of  the  universal 
mind,  was  to  found  it  upon  a  fiction.  On  the 
contrary,  the  true  foundation  of  it  was  that  both 
man's  spirit  and  his  body  were  the  work  of  an 
infinitely  superior  power,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  in  revealing  that  power,  and  recognising 
the  bond  which  the  creation  both  of  spirit  and 
of  matter  formed  for  the  being  so  united,  laid 
afresh  the  missing  basis  of  morality.  Whatever 
theory  may  re-attempt  the  scheme  of  forming  a 
morality  independent  of  a  moral  governor  will  fail 
as  the  Stoic  failed ;  for  the  first  spring  of  duty  lies 
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in  the  obligation  which  the  act  of  creation  imposes 
on  the  being  created.  The  Church  in  preaching 
her  great  doctrines  of  Redemption  and  Adoption, 
re-established  the  basis  of  morality  by  unveiling 
the  Creator  of  man.  But  she  availed  herself  of  an 
infinite  attraction  in  disclosing  Him  at  the  same 
time  as  Father  and  Redeemer. 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  said  is  this :  that  the 
divine  brotherhood  of  men  in  Christ,  together  with 
the  charity  of  Christ  the  God-man  sacrificing  Him- 
self for  His  brethren,  unitedly  make  up  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  feUow-man. 
And  all  the  relative  duties  of  life  are  affected  by 
this  double  fact.  This  conclusion  was  drawn  by 
S.Paul  from  these  grounds  in  the  following  words: 
''  Be  kind  to  one  another,  merciful,  for^ving  one 
another,  even  as  God  has  forgiven  you  in  Christ 
Be  therefore  imitators  of  God,  as  most  dear  children, 
and  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  has  loved  us,  and 
delivered  Himself  for  us  an  oblation  and  a  sacrifice 
to  God  for  an  odour  of  sweetness."^ 

5.  A  point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  con- 
sidering the  Graeco-Roman  civilisation  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  State  towards  the  individual.  It  is 
remarked  by  Zeller^  that  "  an  essential  difference 

*  Ephes.  iv.  32.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  expression,  "  odour 
of  sweetness/'  here  ascribed  to  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  same  as 
that  used  of  God  in  accepting  the  first  sacrifice  of  Noah  as  he  came 
from  the  ark.    See  above,  p.  402. 

•  Zeller's  Vortrdge.  "  Der  platoniBche  Staat  in  seiner  Bedentung 
f  Or  die  Folge-zeit."    Pp.  78— 80. 
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distinguishes  all  modem  ideal  commonwealths  from 
the  Platonic  republic.  Plato's  leading  idea  is  the 
effecting  morality  by  the  State.  It  i»  the  State 
which  must  form  its  citizens  to  virtue.  The  State 
is  a  vast  educational  institute  which  embraces  the 
whole  life  and  being  of  its  members.  All  other 
ends  must  be  subordinate  to  this  one ;  all  private 
interests  be  unreservedly  sacrificed  to  it.  The 
State  can  only  aim  at  the  happiness  and  perfection 
of  the  Whole.  The  individual  can  claim  no  more 
than  is  compatible  with  the  beauty  of  the  Whole." 
"  Plato  wishes  to  do  away  with  private  interest ; 
his  modern  imitators  Avish  to  content  it.  Plato 
strives  after  the  perfectness  of  the  Whole ;  these 
after  the  happiness  of  individuals.  Plato  treats 
the  State  as  the  end,  the  Person  as  means ;  these 
treat  Persons  as  the  end,  the  State  and  society  as 
means."  The  contrast  here  draivn  will  serve  to 
bring  out  the  thorough  distinction  between  what 
we  may  call  the  Christian  conception  of  the  State's 
functions  and  the  Hellenic  conception.  "That 
consists,"  says  the  same  observer,  "much  less  in 
forms  of  constitution  than  in  the  position  w^hich  is 
-assigned  to  the  State  as  a  whole  in  regard  to  indi- 
viduals, their  rights  and  their  conduct.  In  our 
view  the  State  is  built  up  from  below :  individuals 
are  the  first.  The  State  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  meet  together  for  the  protection  of  their  rights 
and  the  general  furtherance  of  their  good.  For 
this  reason  individuals  remain  the  ultimate  object 
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of  the  State's  life.     We  ask  of  it  to  provide  for  the 
collective  mass  of  those  belonging  to  it  as  indi- 
viduals the  utmost  possible  freedom,  prosperity, 
and  culture ;  and  we  can  never  be  persuaded  that 
it  can  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  the  State  as  a 
whole,  or  that  it  is  allowable,  to  sacrifice  the  essen- 
tial rights  and  interests  of  individuals  to  its  ends. 
To  the  Greek,  on  the  contrary,  the  State  appears 
as  the  first  and  most  essential ;  the  individual  only 
as  a  portion  of  the  commonweal.     The  feeling  of 
political  community  is  so  strong  in  him,  the  idea 
of  personality  recedes  so  entirely  into  the  back- 
ground, that  it  is  only  in  the  State  that  he  can 
.  picture  to  himself  an  existence  worthy  of  man.  He 
knows  of  no  higher  function  than  the  political ;  no 
more  original  right  than  that  of  the  whole  mass. 
The  State,  says  Aristotle,  is  in  its  nature  earlier 
than  individuals.     In  aU  this,  accordingly,  only  so 
much  right  is  allowed  to  the  Person  as  his  position 
in  the  State  carries  with  it.     Strictly  speaking, 
there  are  no  general  rights  of  man,  but  only  rights 
of  citizens;   and  however  deeply  the  interests  of 
individuals  may  be  violated  by  the  State,  if  the 
interest  of  the  State  require  it  they  cannot  com- 
plain.    The  State  is  the  sole  original  proprietor  of 
all  rights,  and  is  not  bound  to  secure  to  its  subjects 
a  greater  portion  of  them  than  its  own  interests 
allow.     Plato  also  shares  this  point  of  view,  and 
has  even  pushed  it  to  an  extreme  in  his  republic." 
Now  why  does  all  modern  thought  build  up 
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the  State  from  below,  and  consider  the  indi^dual 
before  the  mass  ?  Why  does  it  acknowledge  private 
rights  as  inviolable?  Why  does  it  treat  men  as 
men  before  they  are  citisseos?  The  ground  of  this 
most  thorough,  this  essential  difference  between 
not  only  Greek  but  Roman  and  generally  heathen 
Diought,  and  Christian  thought,  on  the  position  of 
man  as  an  individual  in  regard  of  the  State,  is  the 
conception  of  human  personality — ^that  counterpart 
and  reflex  of  the  Personal  God — ^which  has  been 
wrought  into  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  the  force  of  the  divine  word,  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul,"  which  has  been  incorporated  by 
her  preaching  into  human  society.  The  Christian 
Church  taught  heathenism  the  fact  that  the  human 
soul  is  greater  than  the  world.  With  this  pebble 
from  her  sling  the  Church  struck  on  the  forehead 
the  giant  of  heathen  tyranny,  who  had  exercised 
autocracy  in  the  State  over  the  actions  and  the 
consciences  of  men.  The  Church  as  the  City  of 
God,  the  Body  of  Christ,  established  a  whole  code 
of  treatment  in  dealing  with  the  individual.  This 
code  has  only  to  be  applied  to  the  human  com- 
monwealth in  order  to  illuminate  all  the  relations 
of  the  individual  to  the  State. 

How  did  the  Church  deal  with  the  individual 
in  respect  to  the  whole  body  ? 

Before  we  answer  this  question  let  us  note  that 
if  we  consider  heathenism  in  the  ripeness  of  that 
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corruption  which  it  had  reached  by  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Claudios,  the  whole  heathen  con- 
ception of  the  commonwealth,  as  it  bears  upon 
the  individual,  was  the  result  of  the  disregard  of 
any  future  life,  and  of  the  ignoring  the  true  nature 
of  the  human  personality.  If  man  was  not  to  live 
after  this  life,  the  value  of  his  life  here  was  essen- 
tially altered.  He  was  become  the  property  of  the 
State.  The  general  interest  would  rule  every  par- 
ticular interest.  In  this,  therefore,  Plato  and 
Aristotle  reasoned  with  the  utmost  correctness,  and 
Greece  and  Rome  were  ho  less  wise  than  logical  in 
carrying  out  their  conclusion  to  practical  results. 
But  the  Church  started  from  this  very  truth  of  a 
human  personality  continued  on  after  death.  She 
built  the  whole  structure  of  her  society  upon  the 
sacredness  of  that  personality.  It  was,  therefore, 
impossible  that  she  should  sacrifice  the  individual 
to  the  corporate  body.  But  likemse  she  had  no 
motive  so  to  sacrifice  him.  It  was  quite  otherwise 
with  the  heathen  State,  which  considered  itself  and 
its  subjects  as  belonging  to  this  life  only.  The 
interests  of  this  life  ruled  it  therefore  absolutely. 
But  the  Christian  society — the  Body  of  Christ — 
went  on  into  eternity  together  with  each  Christian 
man.  To  it,  therefore,  the  highest  good  of  the 
Body  and  the  highest  good  of  the  Individual  were 
one  and  the  same.  Again,  the  Church  had  one 
rule  which  admitted  of  no  single  exception.  Sin, 
that  is  a  deliberate  breaking  of  the  eternal  law, 
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was  not  allowable  for  any  conceivable  purpose. 
And  this  rule  protected  the  individual  in  every 
circumstance  of  his  life.  Plato  and  Aristotle  could 
recommend,  and  the  heathen  State  could  carry  out 
the  suggestion,  that  feeble  and  infirm  children,  who 
were  little  likely  to  benefit  their  country,  should 
be  exposed  and  left  to  perish.  The  Church  in- 
sisted that  every  human  life  was  sacred,  and  took 
them  from  unnatural  parents  to  nurture  and  edu- 
cate.^ Plato  had  no  scruple  to  impose  upon  his 
"  Watchers  "  the  prohibition  of  founding  a  family, 
in  order  that  they  might  belong  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  the  State.  But  when  the  rule  of 
celibacy  grew  up  as  a  qualification  for  all  spiritual 
government  in  the  Church,  it  was  a  free  choice  of 
those  who  embraced  the  highest  function  which 
can  fall  to  man.  It  was  an  imitation  of  their  Lord, 
in  which  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  natural  good 
was  accepted  by  those  who  made  it  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  supernatural  good.  Plato  trampled  down 
the  instincts  of  nature  for  the  sake  of  a  temporal 
good;  the  Christian  clergy  were  content  to  bear 
that  likeness  of  Christ  in  virtue  of  which  they 
would  become  not  founders  of  an  earthly  home, 
but  co-builders  in  an  eternal  house,  and  to  make 
themselves  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
genealogy,  in  the  earthly  order,  if  so  be  that  in  the 

^  Chinese  heathenism  repeats  at  tloB  day  the  cruelty  of  the  old 
heathenism — and  Christian  charity,  it  must  be  added,  is  true  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  part  which  it  played  in  the  first. 
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spiritual  they  might  be  likened  to  the  Son  of  God. 
But  this  great  institution  of  Christian  celibacy 
affords  perhaps  as  good  an  instance  as  can  be 
found  to  show  the  coincidence  in  the  Christian 
society  of  the  highest  good  of  the  Individual  with 
the  highest  good  of  the  Body.  Plato,  in  enjoining 
celibacy  on  hb  Watchers,  had  a  real  and  excellent 
object  in  view;,  their  nfwuptotp  damtiam  -tm  ikfor 
work,  without  the  interruption  of  family  cares. 
For  this  end  he  simply  sacrificed  them  to  the  com- 
monwealth. But  all  the  great  works  of  Christian 
charity  in  their  heroic  degree  depend  for  their  ful- 
filment on  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  domestic  life. 
How  did  the  Church  reach  this  end?  By  her 
counsels  of  perfection  she  set  the  virginal  or  the 
celibate  life  before  her  children  as  a  reward  in 
itself,  as  carrying  higher  privileges  and  a  more 
perfect  imitation  of  the  Master  for  those  to  whom 
it  was  given.  She  proposed  it  to  them  as  a  choice 
leading  to  an  infinite  recompense,  beginning  in 
this  life,  completed  in  the  life  to  come,  and  she 
reached  her  end  without  sacrificing  the  individual 
to  the  commonweal.  For  the  choice  exalted  the 
chooser,  and  gave  him  a  better  thing  for  that 
which  he  resigned.  Moreover,  Plato's  ideal  re- 
mained a  dream,  but  the  Christian  religious  life  is  a 
reality.  There  have  been  no  Platonic  "  Watchers  " 
in  a  human  republic,  but  there  have  been  myriads 
of  priests  and  religious,  who  have  followed  to  the 
end  the  Virgin  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 
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The  Church  then,  as  a  society  making  indi- 
vidual man  her  unit  of  construction,  in  no  case 
sacrifioed  the  part  to  the  whole.  In  this  she  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  betthea  State.  And  whereas 
that  was  instinct  with  a  despotic  spirit,  she  braatked 
freedom  to  her  children  by  this  scrupulous  regard 
to  every  individual,  however  weak,  friendless,  and 
forlorn.  This  was  within  her  own  society.  But 
now  what  was  the  effect  of  her  operation  upon  the 
heathen  State  into  which  she  was  cast  ? 

The  State,  as  we  have  seen,  admitted  no  reserve 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  its  sovereignty. 
He  was  bound  to  obey  the  command  of  emperor, 
or  senate,  or  demos,  in  all  things.  It  was  Christ 
who  set  a  limit  to  this  authority  in  those  words 
which  have  created  a  new  political  as  well  as  a 
new  moral  world,  "  Render  to  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar  s,  and  to  God  the  things  which 
are  God's."  It  was  the  Church  which  during  three 
himdred  years  of  persecution  carried  those  words 
into  effect,  and  established  the  domain  of  the 
human  conscience,  not  to  be  infringed  by  emperor, 
by  parliament,  or  by  democracy. 

For  let  it  be  considered  that  liberty  does  not 
consist  in  the  form  of  government  but  in  the 
nature  of  the  power  which  the  government  exer- 
cises. The  rule  of  parliament  or  democracy  may 
be  as  absolute  as  that  of  an  autocrat  emperor,  and 
in  that  case  those  who  are  ruled  will  not  be  free 
because  the  power  is  exercised  by  a  joint  resolution 
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of  many  instead  of  a  decree  of  one.  Freedom 
consists  in  such  a  limit  being  set  to  the  power  of 
the  government  itself,  whatever  form  it  may  bear, 
as  will  secure  to  the  individual  his  lawful  rights. 
The  Athenian  demos  became  a  by-word  for  its 
tyranny;  the  Roman  senate,  in  the  days  when 
Rome  was  said  to  be  free,  acted  with  the  most 
arbitrary  license  towards  subject  nations.  The 
Roman  empire  was  not  more  tyrannical  than  either 
of  these,  and  probably  was  much  more  temperate 
in  the  actual  exercise  of  its  power.  But  all  these 
admitted  no  limit  to  that  power.  And  they  had 
this  ground  at  least  for  their  claim  to  illimitable 
authority,  that  the  power  of  the  State,  so  long  as 
it  is  considered  ^vith  reference  to  this  life  only, 
does  admit  of  no  limit,  and  is  an  absolute  sove- 
reignty. Now  these  governments  were  fallen  into 
such  a  state  as  to  act  only  with  reference  to  this 
life.  The  limit  to  the  power  of  civil  government 
is  given  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  this  life  is 
subordinate  to  another  life;  it  is  given  when  we 
introduce  "  the  things  of  God  "  over  against  "  the 
things  of  Cffisar."  This  truth  was  conveyed  in 
that  sentence  of  our  Lord;  and  the  Church  during 
ten  generations  of  persecution  carried  it  into  effect, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing  and  manifests  quite 
a  different  power  from  an  intellectual  perception 
of  it.  The  divine  power  of  our  Lord  therefore  was 
shown  in  His  Church  when  He  made  her  His 
instrument  for  separating  off  "the  things  of  God** 
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from  "the  things  of  Caesar."     The  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion  brought  it  into  constant  conflict 
with  the  Roman  State.     It  was  no  doubt  an  intel- 
lectual and  a  moral  revolution  at  once  which  took 
its  source  from  the  cave  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
cross  of  Calvary.     As  often  as  the  Apostles  and 
their  successors  had  to  say,  "  It  is  better  to  obey 
Grod  than  man,"  and  to  suffer  for  so  saying,  they 
were    introducing  a  new   principle  into   human 
government ;    they  were  limiting  the  State's   su- 
premacy by  the  force  of  the  human  conscience. 
And   thus   in   fact    civil   liberty   was    contained 
in  the  bosom   of  religious  liberty,  and  this  was 
the  cause  which  was  being  contended  for  from 
Claudius  to  Constantine.      Thus  a  vast  store  of 
lessons  foj*  all  future   time  is  contained  in  this 
period.     One  of  these  is  that  in  it  the  battle  of 
human  liberty,  as  against  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
limited power  of  the  civil  government,  was  then 
won.     Every  Christian  teacher  who  was  occupied 
in  the  promulgation  of  doctrine,  who  was  a  member 
of   the    Christian    hierarchy,    who    administered 
the  sacraments,  who  offered  the  Sacrifice,  all  of 
them  "things  of  God,"  to  which  our  Lord  referred, 
every  confessor  who  suffered  for  these  things,  every 
martyr  who  died  for  them,  was  a  witness  for  the 
freedom  of  the  human  conscience  in  the  face  of 
the  civil  authority;  but  by  the  same  act  he  was 
establishing  civil  liberty ;  he  w^as  setting  a  moral 
bound  to  the  State's  authority,  which  left  room 
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for  the   exercise  of  every  lawful  right  by  the 
individual. 

This  vast  result  had  been  definitely  gained  not 
for  the  Roman  empire  only  but  for  all  time,  and 
under  all  governments,  when  Constantine  accepted 
the  Christian  Faith,  and  as  emperor,  the  possessor 
of  all  the  rights  of  the  State,  the  Senatus  Popu- 
lusque  Romanus,  acknowledged  the  independent 
authority  of  the  Church's  hierarchy. 

Let  us  then  observe  a  mighty  contrast  in 
Roman  history.  When  Peter  in  the  second  year 
of  Claudius  came  to  Rome,  an  unacknowledged 
stranger  of  a  most  unpopular  race,  he  found 
Claudius  exercising  the  whole  power  of  the  Roman 
empire  without  any  limitation  to  the  obedience 
•  which  it  might  demand  of  its  subjects.  As  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  Claudius  stood  at  the  head  of 
religious  power,  as  the  Princeps  he  wielded  civil 
authority,  and  as  the  Imperator  the  armed  force, 
When  the  Emperor  Constantine  arranged  with 
S.  Silvester  the  summoning  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
the  Christian  Episcopate  met  from  all  the  East 
under  the  presidency  of  the  West  in  acknowledged 
freedom  as  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  to  determine  a 
point  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  State  had  receded 
from  its  own  omnipotence.  In  the  whole  domain 
of  conscience  it  allowed  man  to  be  free.  Caesar 
acknowledged  ''  things  of  God  "  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  and  which  were  given  not  to  his  deter- 
mination, but  to  the  determination  of  those  who 
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bore  rule  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Therein  lay  the 
principle  of  civil  liberty  also  for  the  Europe  and 
the  World  of  the  future. 

6.  But  yet  more  than  this  was  then  achieved. 

The  Church  at  the  Nicene  Council  stood  forth 
in  the  sight  of  all  men  as  the  one  Kingdom  of 
God  throughout  all  the  world.  Those  who  sat 
there  sat  not  as  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  but 
as  bishops  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  great  armies 
of  the  North  and  West  were  already  mustering  in 
such  force  that  the  Roman  unity  had  scarcely  been 
preserved  in  the  preceding  century:  they  were 
shortly  to  prevail,  to  take  captive  the  mother  of 
nations,  and  to  found  distinct  kingdoms  out  of  the 
spoils  of  her  world-empire.  Then  the  successors 
of  these  bishops  who  sat  in  the  Nicene  Council 
would  be  no  longer  members  of  one  civil  empire, 
but  they  would  be  equally  princes  of  one  divine 
kingdom.  They  would  equally  represent  the  people 
of  dioceses  spread  throughout  the  world.  They 
would  be  equally  bound  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
charity  to  each  other.  Could  they  and  their  people 
be  in  their  civil  capacity  enemies,  when  in  their 
spiritual  they  were  friends  and  brethren?  The 
Church  then  as  the  one  Kingdom  of  God  through- 
out all  the  world  contained  in  herself  a  law  of 
nations,  which  take  their  place  as  harmoniously 
within  her  bosom  as  individuals  hold  definite 
rights  within  their  own  State  over  against  that 
State. 
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Thus  the  duties  of  States  to  States  were  carried 
potentially  in  the  establishment  of  an  universal 
Church.  But  a  law  of  nations  consists  precisely 
in  conceiving  adequately  the  proper  relation  which 
one  nation  or  State  bears  to  another  nation  or 
State.  That  which  divides  States,  which  operates 
as  a  perpetual  nourishment  of  jealousies,  rivalries, 
and  wars,  are  temporal  interests ;  the  struggle  for 
increase  of  territory,  dominion,  and  wealth,  and 
the  sense  that  what  is  gained  by  one  nation  in 
these  things  must  be  taken  away  from  another. 
But  what  unites  nations  are  eternal  interests,  and 
these  are  the  same  for  all,  and  one  nation  does  not 
gain  by  another's  loss  of  these.  They  were  not 
indeed  the  same  until  a  common  faith  arose  to 
bind  nations  together ;  but  this  was  precisely  the 
crowning  good  brought  by  the  Christian  Faith  to 
the  various  nations,  so  far  as  concerns  its  bearing 
upon  natural  society.  So  far  as  that  Faith  was 
received  by  them  it  became  to  them  an  everlasting 
bond.  It  destroyed  the  enmity  between  Europe 
and  Asia  which  was  coeval  with  history ;  it  joined 
the  men  of  the  North  and  South  with  the  men  of 
the  East  and  West.  In  the  faith  of  Christ  they  had 
a  common  home  and  a  central  hearth.  The  fact 
was  not  only  new,  but  when  it  began  to  arise  was 
treated  by  Celsus  in  his  objections  to  Christianity 
as  a  pretention  so  unattainable  that  it  was  deserv- 
ing of  ridicule.  But  this  universal  religion  became 
a  fact.     The  gods  of  the  nations,  the  standard- 
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bearers  of  their  petty  jealousies,  their  national 
exclusiveness,  their  moral  corruptions,  went  down 
before  the  Cross.  But  the  Faith  of  Christ  as  an 
universal  religion,  raised  by  its  very  nature  above 
the  pettiness  of  nationalities,  likewise  established 
equality  between  all  nations  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights.  It  did  away  with  all  predominance 
arising  from  superior  force  or  size.  This  equality, 
again,  is  a  necessary  condition  for  a  law  of  nations. 
The  small  must  feel  that  they  are  respected  by  the 
great :  that  the  fact  of  great  or  small  in  the  parties 
concerned  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  of  the 
case.  But  one  justice  flows  out  of  one  religion ; 
and  more  particularly  one  justice  flows  out  of 
men's  brotherhood  in  Christ.  For  it  is  much  to 
be  noted  that  the  equality  of  fallen  human  nature 
had  never  been  able  to  construct  a  law  of  nations. 
The  Stoic  doctrine  of  reason  has  never  been  so  per- 
suasive over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  as  to  lead 
them  to  admit  an  universal  justice.  It  was  only 
the  equality  of  regenerate  human  nature  which  had 
that  power.  But  the  spring  of  duty  which  touches 
man  and  man,  and  which  by  the  same  movement 
directs  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  State, 
reaches  also,  and  by  the  same  force,  to  the  relation 
between  one  State  and  another.  Morals,  politics, 
international  rights,  have  one  and  the  same  founda- 
tion, one  and  the  same  measure.  What  is  wrong 
in  morals  can  never  be  right  in  politics :  and  crime 
is  not  less  crime  because  it  is  willed  by  a  nation, 
in.  GG 
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The  nation  is  as  responsible  as  the  man.  A  parlia- 
ment which  enacts  an  immoral  law  is  as  guilty  as 
a  man  who  commits  murder.  The  establishment  of 
an  universal  Church  made  this  principle  visible  to 
men,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  that 
Church  has  conferred  on  human  society.  But  it 
was  symbolised  and  expressed  most  powerfully  in 
the  position  which  the  First  Bishop  and  Primate  of 
the  Church  possesses  as  the  Common  Father  of  all, 
equally  near  to  all,  equally  interested  for  alL  The 
successor  of  S.  Peter  in  his  office  was  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  as  he  is  now,  as  near  to  the  men 
of  Antioch  and  Egypt  as  to  the  men  of  Gaul,  Spain  ^ 
Britain,  and  Germany.  And  when  the  time  to 
which  I  have  above  alluded  had  come,  when  the 
imperial  unity  of  Rome  had  been  broken,  the 
spiritual  unity  of  Rome  shone  out  clearly  to  the 
eyes  of  men :  and  the  sovereigns  of  great  nations,, 
indifferent  whether  they  were  of  Teutonic  or  Latin 
blood,  acknowledged  in  the  Common  Father  the 
voice  of  a  living  law  of  nations,  the  voice  of  a 
common  Christian  duty,  the  voice  of  a  glorious 
Christian  confederacy ;  the  rule  not  of  blood  and 
iron  but  of  Christian  charity,  upon  which  alone  a 
law  of  nations  can  be  based. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  six  principles  in 
which  the  whole  Gr«co-Roman  world,  which  was 
by  far  the  most  advanced  and  intelligent  portion 
of  the  human  race,  was  defective  when  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  person  of  its  chief  Apostle  began  its 
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work  at  Rome.  They  are  the  conception  of  the 
One,  the  Personal,  the  Creating  God,  and  subor- 
dinate to  it  the  conception  of  man's  everlasting 
personality,  as  uniting  soul  and  body  in  one 
enduring  human  being.  Next,  the  conception  of 
the  relation  thence  arising  between  God  and  man. 
And  from  this  the  triple  range  of  human  duties, 
what  man  owes  to  his  fellow-man,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  creatures  of  one  God,  what  the  individual 
man  owes  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  conmion- 
wealth  reciprocally  to  the  individual  man,  and 
finally  what  each  nation  of  these  men  owes  to  each 
other  nation. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  exercise  of  purely  supernatural 
functions,  that  is,  in  promulgating  a  belief  in  the 
most  Blessed  Trinity,  in  the  Incarnation,  and  in 
the  Redemption,  by  means  of  her  teaching,  her 
ritual,  her  hierarchy,  her  sacraments,  and  her 
Sacrifice,  effected  likewise  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  natural  order  by  establishing  both  the  belief 
and  the  practice  of  these  six  principles  in  the 
minds  of  men.  It  was  further  my  purpose  to  show 
that  Philosophy,  which  means  the  utmost  effort  of 
the  unassisted  human  intelligence,  the  flower  and 
fruit  of  Hellenic  civilisation,  had  utterly  failed  to 
establish  these  principles  in  the  minds  and  practice 
of  men :  had  gone  astray  as  to  the  first  after  a  god 
of  forces,  a  god  without  morality  and  sanctity :  as 
to  the  second  had  never  accepted  a  continuous  and 
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abiding  human  personality  after  death,  responsible 
for  its  actions  in  life,  and  subject  to  an  exact 
retribution :  and  as  these  two  conceptions  are  the 
conditions  of  the  rest,  had  equally  failed  to  cany 
these  others  into  effect. 

Further,  from  what  I  have  said  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  effective  promulgation  of  these 
principles  sprung  from  the  declaring  and  preach- 
ing the  Person  of  our  Lord  as  the  God-man.  They 
did  not  at  all  spring  from  any  effect  of  race,  or 
development  of  natural  circumstances,  or  previous, 
preparation  of  men  by  their  civil  condition.  They 
did  not  spring  from  the  union  of  Oriental  with 
Western  civilisation.  Such  a  union  Philosophy 
could  have  brought  about,  if  aided  by  the  powerful 
bond  of  a  common  civil  government.  Philosophy 
indeed  tried  what  it  could  do,  but  failed  ignomi- 
niously  either  to  establish  belief  in  one  God,  or  to- 
destroy  the  worship  of  a  thousand  idols.  Again,. 
I  have  shown  that  the  introduction  and  establish- 
ment of  these  principles  were  completed  as  a  fact 
of  history  before  the  accession  of  the  Teutonia 
nations  to  the  Church.  Thus  the  belief  in  an 
abiding  human  personality  with  all  its  immense 
consequences  was  fully  felt  and  acknowledged 
and  carried  out  into  practice  by  teachers  in  their 
doctrine,  by  confessors  in  their  life,  by  martyrs  in 
the  tortures  which  they  braved  before  a  single 
German  tribe  had  been  taught  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  by  its  introduction  into  the  great 
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Christian  society.  The  sens3  of  the  personal 
dignity  of  man,  the  sense  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  was  not  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  Teuton  with  the  Christian 
spirit.  In  Basil,  and  Gregory,  and  Athanasius, 
and  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  in  whole  gene- 
rations of  Christian  men  and  women  who  preceded 
them,  we  see  this  sense  complete  and  perfect.  It 
was  the  gift  of  our  Lord  to  His  people  by  His 
doctrine,  when  He  said.  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  to  lose  his  own 
soul  ?  by  His  act  when  He  gave  up  His  body  to 
the  extreme  of  torment  and  humiliation,  and  when 
He  raised  it  to  life  again  from  the  Cross. 
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science  to  theology,  166.  His  possible  effect  on  subsequent 
Greek  philosophy,  169-173  ;  his  partiality  for  the  imperial 
government,  4.  Contradiction  of  his  view  to  that  of  Tacitus, 
4,  note. 

Philosophy.  Its  work  as  conceived  by  Pythagoras,  31 ;  by  Plato,  32; 
by  Aristotle,  33 ;  by  Zeno,  34 ;  the  common  effect  produced  by 
them,  36-53.  Its  radical  defect  the  disjunction  of  the  three 
force-s,  belief,  morality,  and  worship,  54-6,  432-421.  The 
contrast  in  these  respects  presented  to  it  by  the  Church,  426- 
451.  Its  disregard  of  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  and  the  labouring 
t'las.^'.'s,  27,  422.  Its  result  as  to  forming  a  society  from  Claudius 
to  Constantine,  423.  The  ideal  life  which  the  Neopythagorean 
]>hilosophy  sought  to  substitute  for  the  Christian  life,  305-314, 
379 — 381.  The  Neoplatonic  system  a  heathen  analagon  of 
Christianity,  360 ;  as  shown  in  three  oppositions,  between  the 
Primal  Being  and  God,  362-3,  392-5 ;  between  the  confusion  of 
God  with  the  World  and  the  doctrine  of  creation,  363-376  ;  and 
between  the  being,  position,  duties,  and  hopes  of  man  in  Neo- 
platonism  and  in  Christianity,  377-392.  Philosophic  and 
Christian  immortality,  381,  389.  Philosophic  substitute  for 
creation,  ancient  and  modem,  372,  and  noUf  395-7.  Three 
positions  of  Greek  philosophy  in  reference  to  the  Greek  religion, 
141.  The  society  in  which  it  arose  possessed  prayer,  sacrifice, 
oracles,  and  mysteries,  142.  The  proper  ancient  philosophy  ends 
not  in  purifying  the  primary  truths  recognised  by  the  polythe- 
istic woi'ship,  but  in  denying  them,  147-150.  Rise  of  a  1>elieving 
movement  in  philosophy,  151.  Admits  the  principle  of  revelation 
and  the  principle  of  holiness,  in  opposition  to  all  its  previous 
course,  160,  169.     Patronises  polytheism  and  is  patronised  by 
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the  emperors  from  Nen-a's  time,  197-200.  Accepted  by  the 
•  higher  Romans  as  the  guide  of  life,  415  ;  want  of  agreement 
in  the  teaching  of  it,  417.  Its  function  as  describe<l  by 
Plutarch,  239.  Supervision  of  the  whole  life  exercised  l»y 
philosophers,  240 ;  house  and  court  philosophers  and  public 
teachers,  243. 

Philostratus,  life  of  Apollonius,  quoted,  passim,  chap,  xix.,  254-321. 

Plato,  quoted,  33,  147,  161,  214. 

Plotinus,  his  time  and  place,  325  ;  his  character,  327  ;  pi-oduces  hL^ 
system  at  Rome  in  the  midst  of  the  pex^secution  of  the  Christians, 
328.  His  doctrine  as  to  the  Primal  Being,  330-7  ;  as  to  the 
procession  of  the  world  from  it,  33S-340 ;  as  to  the  human  soul 
before,  during,  and  after  this  life,  341-347  ;  as  to  happiness, 
moral  good  and  evil,  347-9 ;  as  to  ecstasy,  350.  His  pantheistic 
imity  amalgamates  itself  with  the  polj-theistic  worship,  352  ; 
ignores  Christianity,  354  ;  opposition  of  tlie  whole  system  to  the 
Christian  Faith,  361-395  ;  Plotinus  ^^-ishes  to  found  a  city  of 
philosophers,  but  is  not  allowed,  39. 

Plutarch:  time  and  circumstances  of  liis  life,  173  ;  first  representative 
of  Neopythagorean  school,  175  ;  his  theodicea,  the  Supreme  God, 
175  ;  constructor,  not  creator  of  the  world,  176  ;  the  visible  gods 
and  demons,  178.  Triple  Providence,  179  ;  his  piety,  180  ;  he 
sets  up  a  divine  monarchy,  182 ;  but  supports  polytheistic 
worship,  183.  Relation  between  Plutarch  and  Philo,  185-190. 
Review  of  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  interval  which 
passed  between  them,  190-6.  Assigns  the  work  of  moral 
eilucation  to  philosophy,  239 ;  defends  the  position  of  a  court 
philosopher,  245. 

PorpIiyriuSf  356. 

Reumont  von,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  1.  347,  states  the  Roman 
rule  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  in  the  East  to  have  been  incom- 
parably milder  and  juster  than  that  of  the  native  kings,  8. 

Boman  Churdi,  founded  by  S.  Peter,  a.d.  42,  14 ;  recorded  by 
S.  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  Orosius,  S.  Leo  the  Great,  16  ;  by  S.Clement 
of  Rome,  and  S.  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  17 ;  probable  allusion  by 
Suetonius,  18 ;  testimony  of  S.  Paul  to  its  growth  and  enunencc 
before  he  came  to  Rome,  19 ;  of  Tacitus,  to  its  spread  among  the 
nobility,  a.d.  58,  21  ;  and  to  its  strength  at  the  first  persecution, 
A.D.  64,  22 ;  nature  and  strangeness  of  the  work  thus  accomp- 
lished, 23-7  ;  its  intrinsic  contrast  with  philosophy  in  the  union 
of  dogma,  morality,  and  worship,  28-31 ;  its  success  as  compared 
with  the  previous  efforts  of  human  genius  in  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  31-9  ;  S.  Peter's  work  a  personal  following  of 
Christ,    39-44  ;    represented   in    catacombs   and   sarcophagi  at 
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Rome,  44-6  ;  carries  on  into  the  Christian  people  the  triple  medi- 
ation of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  which  made  the  Jewish 
nation,  46-53 ;  this  work  of  S.  Peter  at  Borne  seen  by  Constan- 
tine  to  have  been  repeated  in  each  city  of  his  empire,  426-430 ; 
in  it  consists  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  Kingdom,  447-9, 
which  is  based  upon  the  Person  of  Christ,  449-451. 

Sanguimiiy  de  Sede  Romana  B.  Petri,  16, 18,  21. 

Seneca^  his  life  and  circumstances,  70 ;  his  ^iew  of  the  task  of 
philosophy,  71 ;  his  conception  of  God,  the  World,  Cause,  and 
Matter,  73 ;  of  the  human  soul,  78 ;  his  teaching  on  beneficence, 
anj^cr,  revenge,  a  great  advance  on  his  predecessors,  81 ;  but  modi- 
fied by  his  ^^ew  of  man's  duty  to  himself,  83 ;  doctrine  on  slavery, 
85 ;  inconsistency  between  his  life  and  writings,  88 ;  his  superiority 
to  those  before  liim  a  singular  case,  89  ;  his  principles  pagan,  his 
exi)res8ions  almost  Christian,  90  ;  how  this  problem  may  be 
solved,  92  ;  points  common  to  him  with  Musonius,  Epictctus,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  108 ;  his  relation  to  Attains,  241 ;  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  and  Philostratus,  three  stages  in  the  bearing  of  pliilo- 
sopliy  upon  religion,  318 ;  Seneca  contrastetl  ¥rith  Philo,  170 ; 
passages  in  his  w^ritings  which  seem  to  refer  to  Christian  martyrs, 
91  ;  assigns  to  reason  in  his  system  a  iiarallel  place  to  that  which 
is  given  to  clmrUy  in  the  Christian  religion,  113 ;  the  analogy  of 
his  language  with  that  of  S.  Paul  as  to  human  wickedness,  124-6  ; 
his  teacher,  Sotion  of  Alexandria,  a  P^'thagorean,  172;  anecdote  of 
the  trust  of  Augustus  and  the  Empress  Julia  in  the  philosopher 
Areus,  416. 

Simon f  Jules,  Alexandrine  philosophy,  360. 

SophocleSf  recognises  a  moral  hiw,  sustained  by  God,  409. 

Stitfelhagen,  Theologie  des  Heidentliums,  143,  144. 

Stocklj  Philosophic  des  Mittelalters,  true  doctrine  of  creation,  375. 

Stoicism,  alone  in  force  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  66  ;  its 
kosmology,  theology,  and  ethics,  67  ;  its  four  chief  teachers' 
representative  men,  70 ;  its  doctrine  of  reason,  as  a  portion  of  the 
divine  spirit,  110,  366,  383,  100,  306  ;  virtue,  the  only  good,  113  ; 
science  subordinate  to  virtue,  114;  the  philosopliical  life  preferred 
to  the  political,  115  ;  cosmopolitanism,  117  ;  its  view  as  to  design 
and  final  causes  in  the  world,  120 ;  as  to  the  subordination  of  all 
things  to  the  goo<l  of  man,  122 ;  considers  the  mass  of  men  sinners 
against  the  law  of  nature,  t.e.,  reason,  123  ;  its  view  as  to  humanity, 
philanthropy,  and  beneficence,  126 ;  as  to  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  131 ;  Stoic  end  of  man  compared  with  Christian,  134 ;  its 
effect  from  Claudius  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  135  ;  ends  in  negation  of 
primary  truth,  148. 

Suetonius,  18,  note ;  his  religion,  218. 
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Tacitus,  admits  that  the  condition  of  the  provinces  was  improved  by 
the  empire,  8,  note ;  trial  of  Pomponia  Qrsecina,  the  ChrLstian 
Lucina,  21 ;  on  the  first  persecution  of  the  Christians,  22,  24 ; 
his-  philosophical  and  religious  standing-point,  217 ;  his  death  of 
Thrasea,244. 

Thomas  AquinaSj  S.  Contra  Gentiles,  370,  375. 

rh  0f/ov,  "  the  Divine,"  a  pantheistic  term,  112.  Once  used  by  S.Paul 
in  contradistinction  to  the  personal  name  of  God,  note,  437. 

Tyndal,  Professor,  his  lecture  at  Belfast,  a  restatement  of  the  early 
Greek  materialistic  pantheism,  397,  465. 

Tzschimer,  Fall  des  Heidenthiuns,  255,  307,  417. 

UeherweQf  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  des  Alterthums, 
67-9,  114,  336,  337,  362. 

Werner,  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Theologie,  250. 

Zeller,  Philosophic  der  Griechen,  supposes  Christianity  and  Neopla- 
tonism  to  have  drawn  their  joint  origin  from  the  needs  of  their 
time,  5,  391— note,  11  ;  quoted,  70,  76,  81,  95,  98,  99,  103,  104, 
111,  112,  115,  127,  128,  131,  132,  133,  152,  153,  157,  159,  160, 
165,  169,  171,  173,  177,  178,  180,  181,  185,  187,  188,  246,  247, 
248,  259, 323.  Doctrine  of  Plotinus,  329-354,  passim.  Porphyrins, 
356.  lamblichus,  357-372,  377,  399.  Vortrage,  physical  unity  of 
nature  from  which  Greek  philosophy  started,  364  ;  the  Platonic 
State,  484.  Geschichte  der  Deutsclien  Philosophic,  statement  of 
Spinoza's  pantheism,  396. 
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By  B.  B.  Woodward,  B.A. 
and  W.  L.  R.  Gates. 

%V0.  42J. 

The  History  of  Rome. 

By  Wil/ielm  Ihne. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  8v<7.  los.      Vols.  III.  and 
IV.  in  preparation. 

History    of    European 

Morals  from  Augustus  to 
Charlemagne. 

By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 

2  vols.  Svo.  28j. 

History  of  the  Rise  and 

Influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition^  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  i6x. 

History   of  the   Early 

Church  from  the  First 
Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Council  of  Niccea^  a.d. 

325. 

By  Miss  E.  M.  Sewell. 


Introductimi       to      the 

Science  of  Religion :  Four 
Lectures  cUlivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution ;  with 
two  Essays  on  False  Ana- 
logies  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Mythology. 
By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A. 

Crown  ^o.  los.  6d. 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans^ 

and  Sceptics. 

Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr.  E.  Zeller, 
by  Oswald  J.  Retchel^ 
M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  14J. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic 

Schools. 

Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr.  E.  Zeller, 
by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel^ 
M.A. 

Crown  SiZHf.  Ss,  (>d. 

The  History  of  Philoso- 
phy ^  from  T hales  to  Comte. 
By  George  Henry  Lewes. 

Fourth  Edition^  2  vols.  Svo.  32J>. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to 
the  Revolution  of  1688. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V. 

Short,  D.D.  Bishop  of 

St.  Asaph. 

Eighth  Edition.    Crown  %vo,  *js,  6d, 

The  Historical  Geogra- 
phy of  Europe. 
ByE.A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 

9fvo.  Maps.  [In  the  pras. 
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Essays  on  the  History  of 

the  Christian  Religion, 
By  John  Earl  Russell. 

History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Europe  in  the  Time 
of  Calvin. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Merle 
HAubigni,  D.D. 

Vols,  L  toV,  ^0.  £z.  12X.    Vols.  VI.  6* 
VJ/,  completion.  [/n  the  press. 

The   Student's  Manual 

of  Ancient  History :  con- 
taining the  Political  His- 
tory, Geographical  Posi- 
tion, and  Social  State  of 
the  Principal  Nations  of 
Antiquity. 
By  W.  CookeTaylor,  LL.D. 

Crown  ^0,  *js.  6d, 

The  Student's  Manual  of 

Modern  History :  contain- 
ing the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Principal  European 
Nations,  their  Political 
History,  and  the  Changes 
in  their  Social  Condition. 
By  W.  CookeTaylor,  LL.D. 

Crown  %vo,  *js,  6d, 


The  Era  of  the    Pro- 
testant Revolution. 
By  F.  Seebohm,  Author  of 
*  The  Oxford  Reformers. ' 

WUh  4  Maps  and  1 2  Diagrams,     Fcp.  ^o, 
2s,6d. 

The  Crusades. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox, 
M.A. 

Fcp.  Sivo.  wUh  Map,  2x.  6</. 

The  Thirty  Years'  JVar^ 
1618-1648. 

By  Samuel  Rawson  Gar- 
diner. 

Fcp,  Sivo,  wUh  MapSf  2s,  6d, 

The  Houses  of  Lancaster 

and  York;  with  the  Con- 
guest  and  Loss  of  France. 
By  yames  Gairdner. 

Fcp,  %vo,  with  Mapf  2s.  6d, 

Edward  the  Third. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Warburton, 
M.A. 

Fcp,  S^o.  with  Maps,  2s,  6d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    WORKS. 


Autobiography. 

By  fohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Life  and  Correspondence 

of  Richard  Whately,  D.D. 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
By  E.  Jane  Whately. 

New  Edition  in  I  vd.     Crown  Sw. 

\In  the  press. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Gil- 
bert Elliot y  First  Earl  of 
Minto,  from  ly^i  to  1 806, 
when  his  Public  Life  in 
Europe  was  closed  by  his 
Appointment  to  the  Vice- 
Royalty  of  India. 
Edited  by  the  Countess  of 
Minto. 

3  vols,  post  %vo,  3 1  J.  td. 


NEW    WORKS    PUBLISHED  BY    LONGMANS    &    CO. 


Memoir  of  Thomas  First 

Lord  Denman,  formerly 
Lord  Chief  yustice  of 
England, 

By  Sir  Joseph  A  mould, 
B.A.  K.B. 

With  two  Portraits,  2  vols.  $zfo.  32f . 

T/ie  Life  of  Lloyd  First 

Lord  Kenyon. 
By  Hon.   G.   T.  Kenyon, 
M.A. 

With  Portraits,     ^o.  14J. 

Recollections     of    Past 

Life. 

By  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition.     Post  $zfo.  10s.  6d. 

Isaac    Casaubon^    ^559- 
1614. 

By  Mark  Pattison,  Rector 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

^0.  \Tn  the  press. 

Life  of  Alexander  von 

Humboldt. 

Edited  by  Karl  Bruhns, 
and  translated  by  yane 
and  Caroline  Lassell. 

With  3  Portraits.     2  vols.  8w.  jjSs. 

Biographical  and  Criti- 
cal Essays,  reprinted  from 
Reviews,    with    Additions 
and  Corrections. 
By  A.  Hay  ward,  Q.C 

Second  Series^  2  vols.   $vo.  2$s.      Tlhird 
Series,  i  vol.  %vo.  14J, 


The  Life  of  Isambard 

Kingdom    Brufiel,    Civil 
Engineer. 

By  I.  Brunei,  B.C.L. 

With    Portrait,     Plates,     and    Woodcuts. 
Svo.  2is. 

Lord  George  Bentinck; 

a  Political  Biography. 

By    the   Right   Hon.   B. 
Disraeli,  M.P. 

Eighth  Edition.     Crown  9vo.  6f. 

Memoir  of  George  EcU 

ward  Lynch  Cotton,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  with 
Selections  from  his  your- 
nals  and  Correspondence. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Cotton. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  %vo.  is.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of 

the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
Edited  by  his  Daughter, 

Lady      Holland,      and 

Mrs.  Austin. 

Crown  &1/0.  2s.  6d.  sewed;  y.  6d.  cloth. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 

Biography. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J. 
Stephen,  LL.D. 

Cabinet  Edition,     Crown  ^0.  Js.  6d. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opi- 
nion in  Ireland;  Swift, 
Flood,  Grattan,  GConnell. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.  p.  6d. 
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Life    of  the    Duke    of 

Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
M.A. 

Popular  Edition^  Crown  $uo,   with  For- 
traitf  $s. 

Felix  Mendelssohn' s 

Letters  from    Italy   and 
Switzerland,   and  Letters 
from  1833  to  1847. 
Translated  by  Lady  Wal- 
lace. 

With  Portrait,  2  vols,  crown  %vo,  5j.  etuh. 

The  Rise  of  Great  Fami- 

lies;    other    Essays    and 
Stories. 

By   Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
C.B.  LL.D. 

Crown  ^0.  12r.  6d. 


Dictionary    of   General 

Biography  ;  containing 
Concise  Memoirs  and  No- 
tices of  the  most  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  to 
the  Present  Time. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  R.  Gates. 

Svo.  21s. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 

Havelocky  K.CB. 
Byjohn  Clark  Marshman. 

PeopUs  Edition,     Crown  8zv.  y.  6d. 

Vicissitudes  of  Families. 

By  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
C.B. 

New  Edition,     2  vols,  crown  Svo,  2is. 


MENTAL  and  POLITICAL   PHILOSOPHY. 


The  System  of  Positive 

Polity,  or  Treatise  upon  So- 
ciology, of  August e  Comte, 
Author  of  the  System  of 
Positive  Philosophy. 

Translated  from  the  Paris 
Edition  of  185 1 -1854, 
and  furnished  with  Ana- 
lytical Tables  of  Contents. 

\In  preparation. 

In  Four  Volumes,  ^o.  to  be  published  sepa- 
ratdy,  and  each  forming  in  some  degree 
an  independent  Treatise : — 

Vol,  I,  The  General  View  of  Positive 
Polity  and  its  Philosophical  Basis.  Trans- 
lated by  V  H.  Bridges,  lA.^,  formerly  Fellow 

Orid  College,  Oxford, 

Vol.  II.    The  Social  Statics,  or  the  Ab- 
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stract  Laws  of  Human  Order,  Translated 
by  Frederic  Harrison,  M.A.  of  Lincoln  s 
Inn, 

Vol,  III,  The  Social  Dynamics,  or  the 
General  Laws  of  Human  Progress  {the  Phi-' 
losophy  of  History),  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Beesly,  M.  A.  Professor  of  History  in  Urn- 
versity  College,  London, 

Vol.   IV,    The  Ideal  of  the  Future  of 
Mankind.  Translated  by  Kiokscc^Coiigtcvt, 
M.D.  formerly  Felloiv  and  Tutor  of  IVad- 
ham  College,  Oxford, 

Political    Problems, 

Reprinted  chiefly  from 
the  Fortnightly  Review, 
revised,  and  with  New 
Essays. 

By    Frederick    Harrison, 
of  Lincoln  s  Inn. 

I  vol,  $vo.  [In  therms. 
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Essays  Critical  &  Nar^ 

rative,  partly  original  and 
partly  reprinted  from  Re- 
views, 
By  W.  Forsyth,  Q.C.  M.P. 

Svo.  I  dr. 

Essays,  Political,  Social, 

and  Religious. 

By  Ricltd.  Congreve,  M.A. 

^0.    I&f. 

Essays  on  Freethinking 

and  Plainspeaking. 
By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Crown  Svo.  I  or.  6d, 

Essays,     Critical     and 

Biographical,     contributed 
to  tlie  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  Henry  Rogers. 

New  Edition.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  I2j. 

Essays  on  some  Theolo- 
gical Controversies  of  the 
Time,    contributed  chiefly 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  the  same  Autlior. 

New  Edition,     Crown  Svo.  dr. 

Democracy  in  America. 

By  Alexis  de   Tccqueville, 
Translated  by  Henry 

ReevCy    C,  B.   D.  C.  L. 

Corresponding    Member 

of  the  Institute    of 

Eraftce. 

I^ew  Edition.  2  vols,  post  Zvo.  [/n  tJu  press. 

On    Representative   Go- 

vernmefit. 

By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition^  crown  %vo,  2s. 


On  Liberty. 

By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Post  %vo.  Is,  6d,  crown  %vo,  is.  4//. 

Principles    of   Political 

Economy. 

By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

2  vols,  Svo.  30f .  or  i  vol,  crown  Zvo,  5/. 

Essays  on  some  Unsettled 

Questions  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 
By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Edition.     %vo,  dr.  d/. 

Utilitarianism. 

By  yohn  Studrt  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition,     Svo,  $s, 

A     System    of    Logic, 

Ratiocinative  and  Indue- 
live.  By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Eighth  Edition,     2  vols,  %vo,  2^. 

Examination     of     Sir 

William  Hamilton's  Phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  princi- 
pal Philosophical  Questimis 
discussed  hi  his  Writings. 
By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.     2ivo,  i6s. 

TheSubjection  of  Women. 

By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

New  Edition,     Post  Svo.  5^. 

Dissertations   and  Dis- 

cussions. 

By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Stcond  Edition,     3  vols,  %vo,  36J. 
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Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  t/ie  Human  Mind. 

By  Ja^nes  Mill.  New 
Edition,  with  Notes, 
Illtistrative  and  Critical. 

2  vols,  Svo.  2Sj. 

A   Systematic  View  of 

the  Science  of  JurisprU' 

dence. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

SzfO,  l&r. 

A  Primer  of  the  English 

Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment. 
By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

New  Edition^  revised,     Post^o, 

\ln  the  press. 

Principles  of  Economical. 

Philosophy. 

By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Second  Edition,  in  2  vols.   Vol.  I,  Svo,  ly. 

The  Institutes  of  yus- 

tinian ;  with  English  In- 
troduction ,  Traftslation, 
and  Notes. 

By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A. 

Sixth  Edition,     Svo.  1 8 J. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works ^ 

Collected  and  Edited  by  R. 
L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Sped- 
ding,  M.A.  and  D.  D. 
Heath. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,     7  vols,  %vo. 


Letters     and    Life    of 

Frafuis  Bacon,  including 
all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with 

a    Commentary,   by  J. 

Spedding. 

7  vfds.  %(vo.  £4.  4f. 

TAe  Nicomachean  Ethics 

of  A  ristotle.   Newly  trans- 
lated into  English. 
By  R.  Williams,  B.A. 

&U0,   12S, 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle; 

Greek  Text,  with  English 

Notes. 

By  Richard  Congreve,  M.A . 

New  Edition,  revised.    ^0,  iSx. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle; 

with  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart. 
M.A.  LL,D. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  partly  re-written, 

[In  the  press. 

Bacon's    Essays,     with 

Annotations. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition,     ^o,  lor.  6</. 

Elements  of  Logic. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition,    %vo,  los,  6d,  cr.  9€>o,  4r.  6d, 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition,   Bivo,  los,  td,  cr,  Svo.  4/.  6d. 
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^n  Outline  of  the  Neces-- 

sary  Laws  of  Thought :  a 
Treatise    on     Pure    and 
Applied  Logic. 
By    the    Most    Rev.     W. 

Thomson^  D.D.   Arch- 

bishop  of  York. 

Ninth  Thousand,    Crown  9fuo.  5/.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Men-- 

tal  Philosophy,  on  the  In- 
ductive Met /tod. 
By  y.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 

Sivo.  lis. 

Elements  of  Psychology, 

containing  the  Analysis  of 
the  Intellectual  Powers. 
By  y.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 

Post  8w.  7j.  6</. 

The  Secret   of  Hegel: 

being  the  Hegelian  System 
in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter. 
By  y.  H.  Stirling,  LL.D. 

2  vols.  8zv.  2&r. 

Sir  JVilliam  Hamilton  ; 

being    t/ie    Philosophy    of 
Perception :  an  Analysis. 
By  y.  H.  Stirling,  LL.D. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ne-- 

cessity ;  or.  Natural  Law 
as  applicable  to  Mental, 
Moral,  and  Social  Science. 
By  Charles  Bray. 

Second  Edition,    $zw.  gs. 


Ueberwe^s    System    of 

Logic,     and    History    of 
Logical  Doctrines. 

Translated,  with  Notes  and 
Appendices,  by  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  M.  A.  F.RS.E. 

The  Senses  and  the 

Intellect. 

By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.  Prof, 
of  Logic,  Univ. Aberdeen. 

Mental    and    Moral 

Science;  a  Compendium  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics. 

By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition,  Crown  %ivo,  lOr.  dd.  Or 
separately :  Part  I.  Mental  Science^  6s.  6d. 
Part  IL  Moral  Scienct,  4^.  bd, 

Hume's  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.  by 
T.  H.  Green,  M.A.  and 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grose^ 
M.A. 

2  vols,  Svo.  2%S. 

Hume's  Essays  Morale 

Political,  and  Literary. 
By  the  same  Editors. 

2  vols.  %vo.  2Sx. 

%*  The  above  form  a  complete  and  uniform 
Edition  of  HuM£*s  Philosophical 
Works. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    &  CRITICAL  W^ORKS. 


Miscellaneous  and  Post- 

humous  Works  of  the  late 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
Edited.with  a  Biographical 
Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor. 

3  vols,  Svo,  £2,  i2s,  6d, 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects, 

By  y.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
formerly  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  I2s. 

Lord  Macaulay's   Mis- 

cellaneous  Writings. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  %vo.  Portrait,  2  u. 
People's  Edition,  i  vol,  cr,  Svo,  4s,  6d, 

Lord  Macaulay's  Mis- 
cellaneous Writi^igs  and 
.  Speeches. 

Students^  Edition,     Crown  divo,  6s, 

Speeches  of  the    Right 

Hon.  Lord  Macaulay,  cor- 
rected by  Himself 

Peoples  Edition,     Crown  Svo.  3J.  6d, 

LordMacatilay  sSpeeches 

on  Parliamc7itary  Reform 
in  183 1  and  1832. 

idmo,  \s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's 

Essays  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Authorised  Edition^  complete  in  One  Volume^ 
Crown  8vr.  2J.  td,  sewed^  or  y,  6d,  cloth. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  S^nith s 

Miscellaneous  Works. 


Crown  Svo,  dr. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Crown  Svo,  y,  6d, 

The  Miscellaneous 

Works  of  T hornets  Arnold^ 
D.D.  Late  Head  Master  of 
Rugby  School  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory in  the  Univ.  of  Ox- 
fordy  collected  and  repub- 
lished. 

Svo.  *js.  6d. 

Manual  of  English  Lite-- 

raturCy      Historical     and 

Critical. 

By  Thomas  Arnold^  M.A. 

New  Edition,     Crown  ^vo,  is,  6d. 

Realities  of  Irish  Life. 

By  W.  Steuart  Trench. 

Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  sewed,  or  y.  6d.  cloth. 

Lectures  07i  the  Science 

of  Language. 
By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A. 
&c. 

Seventh  Edition,     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  I  dr. 

Chips  from  a   German 

Workshop;  being  Essays 
on  the  Science  of  Religion^ 
and  on  Mythology ^  Tradi- 
tions, and  Custo7ns. 
By  F.  Max  Mullery  M.A. 
&c. 

3  voU,  Svo.  j^2. 
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Families  of  Speech. 

Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution, 

By  F  W.  Farrar,  M.A. 
FR.S. 

New  Edition,     Crcnint  ^o.    y,  6d. 

Chapters  on  Language. 

By  F.   W.  Farrar,  M.A. 
F.jR,  S, 

New  Edition.     Crown  Bvc,  5/. 

Southey's   Doctor,    com- 
plete in  One  Volume. 

Edited   by    Rev.    J.    W. 
Warter,  B.D. 

Square  crown  9vo.  12s,  6d. 

^  Budget  of  Paradoxes. 

By  Augustus  De  Morgan, 
F.R.A.S. 

Reprinted^  with  Authot^s  Additions,  from 
the  Athenseum.     8zv.  15J. 

Recreations  of  a  Country 

Parson. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Two  Series^  y.  6</.  each. 

Landscapes,      Churches, 

and  Moralities. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Sw,  3/.  6d, 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sun- 
days and  Weekdays. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  diuo.  y.  6d. 


Changed  ^  spects  of  Un- 
changed Truths. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  yr,  6d, 

Counsel    and     Comfort 

from  a  City  Pulpit. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Sz/o.  y.  6d, 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Szfo.  3^.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  %8fo,  y,  6d. 

The  Autumn  Holidays 

of  a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Hvo,  y,  6d, 

Sunday   Afternoons   at 

the  Parish   Church   of  a 
Scottish  University  City. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  $vo,  3^.  6d. 

The  Commonplace  Phi- 
losopher   in     Town    and 
Country. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  %vo.  y,  6d, 

Present-Day  Thoughts. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  9ivo,  y.  6d, 
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Critical    Essays    of   a 

Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  St/0,  3J.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of 

a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Two  StrUs,  3/.  6(f.  each» 

Principles  of  Education, 

drawn  from  Nature  and 
Revelation^  and  applied  to 
Female  Education  in  the 
Upper  Classes. 
By  the  Author  of  'Amy 
Herbert! 

JZ  vols,  fip,  ^0,  12S,  6d 


From  yanuary  to  De- 
cember; a  Book  for  Children. 

Second  Edition,    8zv.  3j.  6d. 

The  Election  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Parliamentary 
and  Municipal;  a  Treatise. 
By  Thos.  Hare,  Barrister. 

Fourth  Edition,     Post  %vo,  *]s. . 

Miscellaneous   Writings 

of  yohn  ConingtoHy  M.A. 

Edited  by  y.  A.  Symonds, 
M.A.  With  a  Memoir 
by  H  y.  S.  Smith,  M.A. 

2  vols,  Svo,  2&r. 


DICTIONARIES   and   OTHER    BOOKS    of 

REFERENCE. 


y4    Dictionary    of    the 

English  Language. 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.  FR.S.  Founded 
^n  the  Dictionary  of  Dr. 
S.  yohnson,  as  edited  by 
4he  Rev.  H  y.  Todd, 
with  numerous  Emenda- 
tions and  Additions. 

4  vols,  ^0,  £t. 

Thesaurus    of   English 

Words  and  Phrases,  classi- 
fied and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of 

Ideas,  and  assist  ifi  Literary 

Composition. 

By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D. 

Crown  Svo,  tos.  6d, 


English  Synonymes. 

By  E.  y.  Whately.   Edited 
by  Archbishop  Whately. 

Fifth  Edition,     Fep,  8zv.  y, 

A  Practical  Dictionary 

of  the  Fretuh  and  English 

Languages. 

By  L^on  Contanseau,  many 
years  French  Examiner 
for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointments^  &c. 

Post  %vo,  lor.  6</. 

Contanseau' s  Pocket  Die- 

tionary,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, abridged  from  tlie 
Practical  Dictionary^  by 
the  Author. 

Square  \%mo,  y.  6d, 
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New  Practical  Diction-' 

ary  of  the  German  Lan- 
gtuige  ;  German  -  English 
and  English'German. 

By  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley, 
M.A.  and  Dr.  C.  M. 
Friedlander. 

Past  %vo,  7j.  6</. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 

and  Greek  Antiquities. 
With  2,cxx)  Woodcuts 
from  Ancient  Originals^ 
illustrative  of  the  Arts 
and  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 
By  Anthony  Richy  B.A. 

Third  Edition,    Crown  9iuo,  Ji,  6d, 

The  Mastery    of  Lan- 

guages ;    or,   the    Art   of 

SpeaJdng  Foreign  Tongues 

Idiomatically. 

By  Thomas  Prendergast. 

Second  Edition,     %vo,  dr. 

A  Practical  English  Dic- 
tionary. 

By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  T  C.  Donkin, 
M.A. 

I  ifoL  post  ^0.  uniform  with  Contanseat^s 
Practical  French  Dictionary. 

[In  the  press. 

A    Latin-English  Die- 

tionary. 

By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 

Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle^ 

M.A.  Oxon. 

Third  Edition^  revised.     2  vols.  4/0.  421. 


White's  College  Latin- 
English  Dictionary  ; 
abridged  from  the  Parent 
Work  for  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity Sttidents. 

Medium  $w.  iSf. 

-^   Latin 'English  Die- 

tionary  adapted  for  the  use 
of  Middle-Class  Schools^ 

By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon. 

Square fc^.  Svo.  y. 


White' syunior  Studenf  s 

Complete  Latin  -  English 
and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary. 

Square  i2mo.  12s. 

c^     *  r  /English-Latin,  cj.  6d. 
•^'^^-^Uatin-English,  7x.  ed. 

A  Greek'English  Lexi-- 

con. 

By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christchurch^ 
aftd  R.  Scott,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rocliester. 

Sixth  Edition.     Crown  ^.  36/. 

yi  Lexicon,   Greek  and 

English,  abridged  for 
Schools  from  Ltddell  and 
Scott's  Greek  -  English 
Lexicon. 

F<mriienth  Edition.     Square  iimo.  7/.  6d, 
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An  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con ^  co7itai7iing  all  the  Greek 
Words  usedby  Writers  of 
good  authority. 

By  C.  D.  Yoftge,  B.A. 

New  Edition,     4/^.  21/. 

Mr.  Yonge'  s  New  Lexicon, 

English  and Greek.adridged 
from  kis  larger  Lexicon. 

Square  i2mo.  Ss,  6d, 

M'Ciilloclis  Dictionary, 

Practical^  Theoretical,  and 
Historical,    of    Commerce 
and  Commercial  Naviga- 
tion. 
Edited  by  H.  G.  Reid. 

Svo.  63J'. 

The  Post  Office  Gazetteer 

of  the  United  Kingdom :  a 
Complete  Dictionary  of  all 
Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  and 
of  the  Principal  Gentle- 
metis  Seats,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  referred 
to  the  "nearest  Post  Town, 
Railway  &  Telegraph  Sta- 
tion; with  Natural  Features 
and  Objects  of  Note. 
By  7.  A.  Sharp. 

In  I  vol,  %Z'0,  of  about  l^^oo pages, 

[In  the  press. 


^    General   Dictionary 

of  Geography,  Descriptive, 
Physical,  Statistical,  and 
Historical;  forming  a  com- 
plete Gazetteer  of  the  World. 
By  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.S.E. 

New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

[In  the  press. 

The  PublicSchools  A  tlas 

of  Modern  Geography.  In 
3 1  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly 
the  more  important  Physi- 
cal Features  of  the  Coun- 
tries delineated 
Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

Imperial  quarto,  y.  dd,  sewed  \  5/.  cloth. 

The  Public  Schools  Ma- 

nual  of  Modern  Geography 
Forming  a  Companion  to 
'  The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
of  Modern  Geography.' 
By  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Ptiblic Schools  Atlas 

of  Ancient  Geography. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Study  of  An- 
cient Geography,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

Imperial  Quarto,  [In  the  press. 
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ASTRONOMY  and  METEOROLOGY. 


The   Universe  and   the 

Coming     Transits ;      Re- 
searches   into    and    New 
Views  respecting  t/te  Con- 
stitution of  the  Heavens. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

JVUh  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams,  &vo,  i6s. 

The  Transits  of  Venus ; 

A  Popular  Account  of  Past 
and  Coming  Transits  y  from, 
the  first  observed  by  Hor- 
rocks  A,D.  1639  to  the 
Transit  of  a,d,  2  i  i  2. 
By  R.  A,  Proctor,  B.A. 
Cantab. 

IVUh  20  Plates  and  nutnerous  Woodcuts, 
Crown  %vo,  [Nearly  ready. 

Essays  on   Astronomy. 

A   Series   of  Papers    on 

Planets  and  Meteors^   the 

Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 

Space,     Stars    and    Star 

Cloudlets. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

IVith  10  J^aUs  and  24  Woodcuts.    9(vo,  I2s, 

The  Moon  ;  her  Motions, 

Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Phy- 
sical Condition. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Ijunar 
Photographs,     Crown  ^0,  15J. 

The  Sun  ;  Ruler,  Light, 

Fire,  and  Life  of  the  Pla- 
netary System. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition.   Plata  and  Woodcuts.    Cr, 
9ivo,  141-. 


Saturn  and  its  System. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

%vo,  with  14  Plates,  14^. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us;  a 

Series  of  Familiar  Essays 

on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 

Meteors   and  Comets,   the 

Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of 

Suns. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Crautn  Sr^.  ^s.  (>d. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours; 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds 
Studied  under  the  Light 
of  Recent    Scientific    Re- 
searches. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Third  Edition^  with  14  Illustratiofts,     Cr, 
Zuo.  ios,6d, 

Brinkley's    Astronomy. 

Revised  and  partly  re-writ- 
ten,  with  Additional  Chap- 
ters, and  an  Appendix  of 
Questions  for  Examination. 
By  John  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 

Trin.  Coll.  Dublin  and 

F.     Brunfiow,     Ph.D. 

Astronomer    Royal    of 

Ireland. 

With  49  Diagrams,    Crown  %vo,  6j. 

Outlines  of  Astronomy. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.  M.A. 


Latest  Edition^  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Square  crown  %vo,  I2s, 
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A  New  star  Atlas,  for 

the  Library,  the  ScJtool,  and 

the  Observatory,  in  1 2  OV- 

cular  Maps  {zvith  2  Index 

Plates). 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Crown  divo,  $s. 

Celestial  Objects  for  Com-' 

mon  Telescopes. 
By   T.    W.    Webb,   M.A. 
RR.A.S. 

New  Edition^  with  Map  of  the  Moon  and 
Woodcuts,     Crown  Svo.  Js.  6d, 

LargerStarAtlasforthe 

Library,  in  Twelve  Cir- 
cular Maps,  photolitho- 
graphed  by  A.  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.  With  2  Index 
Plates  and  a  Letterpress 
Introduction. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  BA. 

Second  Edition,    Small  folio^  25^. 

Magnetism  and  Devia-- 

tion  of  the  Compass.  For 
the  use  of  Students  in  Navi- 
gation  and  Science  Schools. 
By  7.  Merrifield,  LL.D. 

\%fno,  IS,  6d, 


Dove's  Law  of  Storms, 

considered  in  connexion  with 
the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere. 
Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott, 
.M.A. 

9vo.  tos.  6d, 

Air  and  Rain;  the  Be-- 

ginnings    of   a    Chemical 

Climatology. 

By  R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S. 

$vo.  24s, 

Nautical  Surveyings  an 

Introduction  to  the  Practi- 
cal and  Theoretical  Study 

of. 

By  y.  K.  Laughton^  M.A. 

Small  2ftw.  dr. 

Schellen' s  Spectrum  A  na- 

lysis,  in  its  Application  to 
Terrestrial  Substances  and 
the  Physical  Constitution  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  yane  and 
C.  Lassell;  edited,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Huggins, 
LLX>.  F.R.S. 

With  llPUUes  and 221  WoodctUs,   8z/9.  2&. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    and    PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE. 


The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  R. 
Grove,  F.R.S.  &c. 

SixtA  Edition,  with  other  Contributions  to 
Science.    %vo,  15/. 


Professor  Helmholtz' 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects. 
Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
F.C.S. 

Wilh  many  Illustrative  Wood  Engravings. 
8tv.  I  a/.  6d. 
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Ganofs  Natural  Philo- 
sophy for  General  Readers 
and  Young  Persons;  a 
Course  of  Physics  divested 
of  Mathematical  Formula 
and  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  daily  life. 

Translated  by  E.  Athi?tson, 
PCS. 

Cr,  9v0,  with  404  fVbodaUs,  "js.  6d, 

Ganofs   Elementary 

Treatise  on  Physics^  Ex- 
perimental  and  Applied^ 
for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 

Schools. 

Translated  and  edited  by  E. 
Atkinson,  F.CS. 

Nieuf  EdUion^  vfith  a  Coloured  Plate  and 
726  IVoodcuts,    Post  ^o,  15J. 

Principles    of   Animal 

Mechanics. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton^ 
F.R.S. 

Second  EdUion,     ^o,  2ix. 

JVeinholcts  Introduction 

to  Experimental  Physics^ 
Theoretical  and  Practical ; 
including  Directions  for 
Constructing  Physical  Ap- 
paratus and  for  Making 
Experiments. 

Translated  by  B.  Loewy^ 
P.R.A.S.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  G.  C.  Foster^ 
F.R.S. 

With  numcroHS  Woodcuts,    %vo. 

[l/earfy  read/. 


Text^Books  of  Science, 

Mec/tanical  and  Physical^ 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Arti- 
sans and  of  Students  in 
Public  and  other  Schools. 
{The  first  Ten  edited  by 
T.  M.  GoodevCy  M.A.  Lec- 
turer on  Applied  Science  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines; 
the  remainder  edited  by 
C.  W.  Merrifield,  P.R.S. 
an  Examiner  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Educa- 
tion.) 

Small  divo.     Woodcuts. 

Edited  by  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

Andenon's  Strength  of  Materials^  3^.  td. 
Bloxam^s  Metals^  y.  6d. 
Goodeve's  Mechanics^  y,  6d, 
" —  Mechanism^  3x.  dd. 
Griffin's  Algebra  6^  Trigonometry^  3/.  6^. 

Notes  on  the  same^  wUh  Solutions^  y.  6d, 
Jenkm*s  Electricity  6^  Magnetism^  3/.  6f/. 
Maxweirs  Theory  of  Heat^  y,  6d, 
Merrifield's  Techmcal  Arithmetic,  y.  6d, 

Key,  y,  dd. 
Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  y,  6d. 
Shelle/s  Worhshop  Appliances,  y.  6d, 
Watson's  Plane  (Sr*  Solid  Geometry,  y,  6d. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  Memfield,  F.R.S. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  y,  6d, 
Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  4/.  6d 
Thorpe  and  Muir's   Qualitative  Analysis, 

y.  dd. 

Address  delivered  before 

the    British     Association 
assembled  at  Belfast;  with 
Additions  and  a  Preface. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
President. 

2fvo,  price  y. 

Fragments  of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Third  Editum,    Svo»  14s. 
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Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

By  yohn  Tyttdally  F.R,S. 

Fourth  Edition,     Cr.  %vo.  iinth  Woodcuts^ 
lOs,  td. 

Sound;  a  Course  of  Eight 

Lectures   delivered  at  tite 

Royal  Institution  of  Great 

Britain. 

By  John  Tyndall^  F.R.S. 

Portrait  and  Woodcuts.     Cr.  %vo.  gs. 

Researches  on  Diamag- 

netism  and  Magne-Crystal- 

lie  Action;   including  the 

Question   of  Diant-agnetic 

Polarity. 

By  yohn  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  6  IHates  and  many  Woodcuts.  %vo.  141. 

Contributions    to   Mole-- 

cular  Physics  in   the  do- 
main of  Radiant  Heat. 
By  John  Tyndall^  F.R.S. 

With  2  Plates  and  l\  Woodcuts.     %vo.  I  dr. 

Lectures  on  Lights  de- 
livered in  t/ie  United  States 
of  America  in  1872  and 

1873. 

By  y.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crown  S/vo.  p,  6d. 

Notes  of  a    Course    of 

Seven  Lectures  on  Electri- 
cal Phenomena  and  Theo- 
ries, delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution. 
By  7.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crown  Sz/0.  ij-.  seTtfcd,  or  is,  6d,  cloth.    ' 


Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine 

Lectures  on  Light,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  7.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crown  ^o.  is.  sewfd^  or  is.  6d.  cloth. 

A   Treatise  on  Magne- 

tism.  General  and  Terres- 
trial. 

By  Humphrey  Lloyd, 
D.D.  D.C.L.  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Svo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 

the  Wave-  Theory  of  Light. 
By  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L. 

Third  Edition.     Svo.  los.  6d. 

Professor  Owen's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  Invertebrate  Animals. 

2nd  Edition^  with  235  Woodcuts,    ^vo.  2ls. 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  t/ie 
Vertebrate  Animals. 
By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S. 

With  1,472  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  ^o.  £^,  iy.6d. 

» 

Light  Science  for  Lei-^ 

sure  Hours ;    a  Series  of 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scien- 
tific  Subjects,  Natural  P/ie- 
nomena,  &c. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

First  and  Second  Series.    2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
Js.  6d.  each. 
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The  Treasury  of  Botany^ 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of 

t/ie    Vegetable    Kingdom ; 

with  which  is  incorporated 

a    Glossary  of  Botanical 

Terms. 

Edited    by    J.    Lindley, 

F.RS.   and   T.  Moore, 

F.L.S. 

IViih  274  Woodcuts  and  20  SUd  Plates. 
Jltfo  Paris,  fcp,  Svo,  I2s, 

Handbook     of    Hardy 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Her- 
baceous Plants;  containing 
Descriptions  &c.  of  the 
Best  Species  in  Cultivation  ; 
with  Cultural  Details, 
Comparative  Hardiness, 
suitability  for  particular 
positions,  &c.  Based  on 
the  French  Work  of  De- 
caisne  and  Naudin,  and 
including  the  720  Original 
Woodcut  Illustrations. 
By  W.  B.  Hems  ley. 

Medium  9vo.  2ls, 


A    General  System   of 

Descriptive  and  Analytical 
Botany. 

Translated  from  theFrench 
of  Le  Maout  and  De- 
caisne,  by  Mrs.  Hooker. 
Edited  and  arranged 
according  to  the  English 
Botanical  System,  by  y. 
D.  Hooker,  M.D.  &c. 
Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

fVitA  S,$oomodcuts.  /mfenaI^o.$2s,6d, 


Forest  Trees  and  Wood- 
land Scenery,  as  described 
in  Ancient  and  Modern 
Poets. 

By  William  Menzies,  De- 
puty Surveyor  of  Wind- 
sor Forest  and  Parks,  &c. 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  ^c.  with  Twenty 
Plates,  Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the 
original  drawings,  P^^£S'  5^- 

[Preparing for  ptiblication. 


CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Miller's     Elements     of 

Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 
Practical. 

Re-edited,  with  Additions, 
by  H.  Macleod,  F.C.S. 

3  vols,  8w.  ;f  3. 

Part     I.  Chemical  Physics,  151. 
Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  2ix. 
Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  24/. 


A  Manual  of  Chemical 

Physiology,  including  its 
Points  of  Contact  with 
Pathology. 

By  y.  L.  W.  Thudichum, 
M.D. 

%vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7/.  6d, 
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^  Dictionary  of  Che^ 

mistry    and    the    Allied 

Branches  of  other  Sciences. 

By  Henry   Watts,  F.CS. 

assisted      by      eminent 

Scientific  and  Practical 

Chemists. 

6  vols,  medium  8x/^.  £^  14;.  6d, 

Second  Supplement  com-- 

pleting  the  Record  of  Dis- 
covery  to  the  end  of  1872. 

\In  the  press, 

A    Course  of  Practical 

Cliemistry,  for  the  use  of 
Medical  Students. 
By  W.  Odling,  F.R.S. 

Crown  Svff.  fVoodcuts,  ys.  td. 


Select  Methods  in  Chemi-- 

cal  Analysis,  chiefly  Inor- 
ganic. 
By  Wm.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

With  22  WaodetOs,     Crpwn  8sv.  I2s.  6d, 

Todd    and     Bowman's 

Physiological  A  natomy,  and 
Physiology  of  Man. 

Vol,  II,  wUh  numerous  Illustrations^  2$s, 

Vol.  I.  Mkv  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  fnibliccUion^ 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  Parts  I,  and 
II,  in  %vo.  price  ^s,  6d.  each. 

Outlines  of  Physiology, 

Human  and  Comparative. 

By  y.  Marshall,  F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon  to  the  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital. 

2  vols,  cr,  %vo,  with  122  Woodcuts,  32J. 


The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 


Albert  Durer,  his  Life 

and  Works;  including  Au- 
tobiographical Papers  and 
Complete  Catalogues. 
By  William  B.  Scott. 

With  6  Etchings  by  the  Author  and  other 
Illustrations,     Hvo,  idr. 

In  Fairyland ;  Picti4res 

from  the  Elf  World.  By 
Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allingham. 

With  16  coloured  Phtes^  containing  36  De- 
signs.     Second  Edition^  fblio^  15^. 


^  Dictionary  of  Artists 

of    the    English    School: 
Painters,  Sculp  tors ,  Archi- 
tects,  Engravers  y  and  Orna- 
mentists;   with  Notices  of 
their  Lives  and  Works. 
By  Samuel  Redgrave. 

%vo.  I  dr. 

The  New  Testament,  il- 
lustrated with  Wood  En- 
gravings after  the  Early 
Masters,  chiefly  of  the 
Italian  School. 

Crown  4/^.  Sjf. 
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Kirby  and  Spence's  In-- 

iroduction  to  Entomology y 
or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects. 

Crown  Stv.  51. 

Strange  Dwellings  ;  aDe- 

scription  of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  from 
*  Homes  without  Hands! 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  Frontispiece  and  60  Woodcuts,  Crown 
$vo,  Js,'6d, 

Homes  without  Hands  ; 

a  Description  of  the  Habi- 
tations of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle 
of  Construction. 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

IVith  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.  ^vo.  2  is. 

Out  of  Doors  ;  a  Selec- 
tion of  Original  Articles 
on  Practiced  Natural  His- 
tory. 

By  Rev.  J.G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  6  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs 
engraved  on  Wood.    Crown  $vo.  ys.  td. 

The    Polar    World:    a 

Popular    Description    of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Re- 
gions of  the  Globe. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  Chromoxyhgraphs,  Maps,  and  Wood- 
cuts.    Stv.  lOr.  ^4 


2is. 


The  Sect  and  its  Living 

Wonders. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,     Svo.  with  many 
/Uustrations,  los.  6d. 

The  Tropical  World ;  a 

Popular  Scientific  Account 
of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Equatorial  Regions. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  about  200  Illustrations.    8w.  lor.  fid. 

The  Subterranean  JVorld. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  Maps  and  many  Woodcuts.     %vo. 

The  Aerial  JVorld. 

By  Dr.  George  Hartwig. 

With  8  Chromoxylographs  and  about  60 
other  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood, 
%vo.  price  2lJ. 

Insects  atHame;  a  Popu- 
lar Account  of  British 
Insects,  their  Structure 
Habits,  and  Transforma- 
tions. 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  upwards  of^QO  Woodcuts,     ^0.  2ls. 

Insects  Abroad ;  being  a 

Popular  Account  of  Foreign 
Injects,  (heirStructure,  Ha- 
bits, and  Transformations. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  upwards  of 'joo  Woodcuts,     ^o.  21s. 

A  Familiar  History  of 

Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late 
Ld.  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Fcp.  9wf.  with  Woodcuts,  y,  6d. 
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Rocks  Classified  and  De- 

scribed. 

By  B.  Von  Cotta. 

Engiish  Edition,  by  P.  H.  Lawrence  {rviih 
English,  Gfr/nan,  and  French  Syno- 
nyntfs),  revised  by  the  Author,     Post 

Prifnceval  IVorldofSwit^ 

zerland. 

By  Professor  Oswald  Heer, 
of  the  University  of 
Zurich.  Translated  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S. 
and  edited  by  y antes 
Hey  wood,  M.A.  F.R.S. 

2  vols,  %vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 

[In  thi  press. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa-' 

tion,    and    the    Primitive 
Condition  of  Man;  Men- 
tal  and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages. 

By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
M.P.  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts,  %afo,  \ts, 

A  Manual  of  Anthro- 
pology, or  Science  of  Man, 
based  on  Modern  Research. 
By  Charles  Bray. 

Crown  $vo,  51. 

A  Phrenologist  amongst 

the  Todas,  or  the  Sttidy  of 
a  Primitive  Tribe  in  South 
India;  History,  Character, 
Customs,  Religion,  Infanti- 
cide, Polyandry,  Language. 
By  W.  E.  Marshall,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 

With  26  Illustrations,     %vo,  21/.        i 


The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons,  and  Or- 
naments of  Great  Britain. 

By  Johi  Evans,  F.R.S. 

With  2  Plates  and  ^1^  Woodcuts,    Ssv.  2&r. 

The  Eletnents  of  Botany 

for  Families  and  Sc/ioois. 
Tenth  Edition,  revised  by 
Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S 

Fcp.  $vo,  with  154  Woodcuts  2s,  6d. 

Bible  Animals ;  a  De^ 

scription  of  every  Living 
Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Ape 
to  the  Coral. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood,  ^o,  2is, 

The    Rose    Amateur's 

Guide. 

By  Thomas  Rivers. 

Tenth  Edition.     Fcp,  8xw«  41; 

A  Dictionary  of  Science^ 

Literature,  and  Art. 

Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Brande 
(the  Author )and  Rev.  G. 
JV.  Cox,  MA. 

3  vols,  medium  Sifo,  6y. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Plants  ;  comprising  the 
Specific  Character,  Descrip* 
tion.  Culture,  History,  &c. 
of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain* 

H ith  upwards of\ 2,oooWoodcuts,  ZtfO,  42^. 
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The  Life  of  Man  Sym- 
bolised by  the  Months  of 
the  Year. 
Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot, 

2$  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Designs  by 
John  LeightoUy  F.S.A,      Quarto,  42J. 

Lyra    Germanica ;    the 

Christian    Year  and  the 
Christian  Life. 
Translated    by    Miss    C. 
Winkworth. 

With  about  325  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  % 
Leightony  F.S.A.  and  other  Artists, 
2  vols,  ^0,  price  42/. 

Lord  Macaulays  Lays 

of  Ancient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf 

Fcp.  ^0,  2 1  J. 

Miniature  Edition,  with 

Scharf  s  90  Illustrations 
redtued  in  Lithography. 

Imp,  i6mo,  lOf.  6d, 


Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art. 

By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

6  vols,  square  crown  Sivo.  price £$.  l$s,  (>d, 
as  follows: — 

Legends   of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs. 

New  Edition^  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts,     2  vols,  3 1  J.  6</. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic 

Orders. 

New  Edition^  with   II   Etchings  and  88. 
Woodcuts,     I  vol,  21^. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna. 

New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.     1  vol,  lis. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord, 

with  t/iat  of  his  Types  and 
Precursors. 

Completed  by  Lady  East- 
lake. 

Revised  Edition,  with  13  Etchings  and  281 
Woodcuts,     2  vols,  42s, 


The    USEFUL    ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,    cScc. 


A  Manual  of  Architec- 
ture :  being  a  Concise  His- 
tory and  Explanation  of  the 
Principal  Styles  of  Euro- 
pean Architecture,  Ancient, 
Mediceval,  and  Renaissance; 
with  a  Glossary. 
By  T/wmas  Mitchell,  Au- 
thor of  'The  Stepping 
Stone  to  Architecture^ 

With  \lo  Woodcuts,     Crown  ^vo,  lox.  6d. 


History    of  the  Gothic 

Revival ;  an  Attempt  to 
sJiew  how  far  the  taste  for 
Mediaeval  Architecture  was 
retained  in  England  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  and 
has  been  re-developed  in  the 
present. 

By  Charles  L.   Eastlake, 
Architect. 

With  48  Illustrations,     Imp,  %vo,  3XX.  6^. 
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Industrial  Chemistry  ;  a 

Manual  for   Manufactu- 
rers and  for  Colleges  or 
Technical  Schools.  Being  a 
Translation  of  Professors 
Stohmann    and   Engler's 
German  Edition  ofPayens 
^  Pr&is  de  Chimie  Indus- 
trielle^  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Barry. 
Edited,  and  supplemented 
with    Chapters    on    the 
Chemistry  of  the  Metals^ 
by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D. 

%vo»  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 

[/« the  press, 

Gwilfs  Encyclopedia  of 

Architecture,    with    above 

1, 600  Woodcuts. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  Altera- 
tions and  Additions^  by 
Wyatt  Papworth. 

ivo,  52/.  6d. 

The   Three    Cathedrals 

dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in 
London ;  their  History 
from  the  Foundation  of 
the  First  Building  in  the 
Sixth  Century  to  the  Pro- 
posals for  the  Adornment 
of  the  Present  Cathedral. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A. 

With  numerous  IHnstraHons,  Square  crown 
Svo,  2is, 


Hin  is    on     Household 

Taste  in  Furniture,  Up- 
holstery,  and  other  Details. 
By  Charles  L.  Eastlake^ 
Architect. 

Sem  Edition^  with  about  90  Ulustrations. 
Square  crown  $zfo,  I4J. 


Geofnetric  Turning;  com-- 

prising  a  Description  of 
Plant's  New  Geometric 
Chuck,  with  Directions  for 
its  use,  and  a  Series  of 
Patterns  cut  by  it^  with 
Explanations. 
By  H.  S.  Savory. 

With  571  Woodcuts.   ^Square  cr.  %vo,  2is. 

Lathes    and    Turning, 

Simple^    Mechanical^    and 

Ornamental. 

By  W.  Henry  Northcott. 

With  240  lUustrations.    $vo.  I&r. 

Handbook  of  Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By  R.  S.  Culley,  Memb. 
Inst.  CE.  Engineer-in- 
Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post-Office. 

Sixth  Edition,  Plates  ^Woodcuts.  8zv.  idr. 

Principles  of  Mechanism^ 

for  the  use  of  Students  in 
the    Universities^  and  for 
Engineering  Students. 
By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

Second  Edition^  with  374  Woodcuts^  Scv.  I&r. 

Perspective  ;  or,  the  Art 

of  Drawing  what  one  Sees : 
for  the  Use  of  those  Sketch- 
ing  from  Nature. 
By  Lieut.  W.  H.  Collins^ 
R.E.  F.R.A.S. 

With  37  Woodcuts.     Croam  8tv.  5/. 
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Encyclopedia    of   Civil 

Engineerings  Historical, 
Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  Cresy,  CM. 

With  above  3,000  Woodcuts,    &vo,  42s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  ap- 
plications to  Mines  J  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,    Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture. 
By  y.  Bourne,  CE. 

With  Portrait,  37  PlaUs,  and  546  Wood- 
cuts,    4/tf.  42J. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  Ap- 
plications. 
By  John  Bourne,  CE. 

New  Edition,  with  89  Woodcuts.  Fcp,  %vo.  df  . 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine. 

By  y.  Bourne,  CE.  form- 
ing a  Key  to  the  Authors 
CcUechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine. 

With  67  Woodcuts,    Fcp,  $vo.  9/. 

Recent  Improvements  in 

the  Steam  Engine. 
By  y.  Bourne,  CE. 

With  124  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  %vo.  ts. 

Lowndes's      Engineer's 

Handbook  ;  explaining  the 
Principles  which  should 
guide  the  Young  Engineer 
in  the  Construction  of  Ma- 
chinery. 

Post^fvo.  5^. 


Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  ^ 

Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Sixth  Edition,  re-written 
and  greaily  enlarged  by 
R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted 
by  numerous  Contributors. 

With  2,000  Woodcuts.    3  vols,  medium  %ioo, 
£4.  14J.  6d. 

Handbook  to  the  Miner  a-- 

logy  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon;  with  Instructions 
for  their  Discrimination, 
and  copious  Tables  of  Lo- 
cality. 
By  7.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S. 

With  10  Plates,  %vo.  6/. 

Guns  and  Steel ;  Miscel- 
laneous Papers  on  Mechani- 
cal Subjects. 

By  Sir  J.  Whitworth, 
CE.  F.R.S. 

With  Illustrations.    Royal  %vo.  7s.  6d. 

Practical    Treatise    on 

Metallurgy, 

Adapted  from  the  last  Ger- 
man Editionof  Professor 
KerVs  Metallurgy  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  and 
E.  RShrig,  Ph.D. 

3  vols.  $vo.  with  625  Woodcuts.  £4.  I^r. 

Treatise  on   Mills  and 

Millwork. 

By  Sir  IV.  Fairbaim^  Bt. 

With  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.     2  vols, 
tk/o.  32f. 
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Useful  Information  for 

Engineers. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt 

WUh  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts,     3  vols, 
crown  Svo.  3IJ.  6d. 

The  Application  of  Cast 

and     Wrought    Iron     to 

Building  Purposes. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbaim^  Bt. 

IVith  6  Plates  and  118  JVoodcuts.  Svo,  i6s. 

The  Strains  in  Trusses 

Computed  by  means  of  Dia- 
grams ;  ofiith  20  Examples. 
By  F.  A.  Ranken^  C.E. 

With  35  Diagrams,  Square  cr,  %vo,  6s,  6d, 

Practical  Handbook   of 

Dyeing  and  Calico-Print- 
ing. 
By  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Specimens 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics.  9ivo,  ^2s. 

MitchelVs    Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying. 

Fourth  Edition^  revised, 
with  tJie  Recent  Disco- 
veries incorporated,  by 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

%vo.  Woodcuts,  311.  6</. 


Occasional    Papers    on 

Subjects    connected     with 
Civil  Engineering,    Gun- 
nery,  and  NavcU  Archi- 
tecture. 

By  MicJmel  Scott,  Memb. 
Inst.  C,E.  &  of  Inst. 

N.A. 

2  I'ols,  %vo,  with  Plates^  421*. 

Loudon's    Encyclopcedia 

of  Gardening :  comprising 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening. 

With  1,000  Woodcuts,     %vo,  %\s, 

Loudon- s    Encyclopcedia 

of  Agriculture :  comprising 
the  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of 
Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture. 

With  1,100  Woodcuts,    %vo,  21  j. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL     WORKS. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,    Historical    and 
Doctrinal. 

By  E.  H.  Browne,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

New  Edition,     $vo,  i&s. 


An  Introduction  to  the 

Theology  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  2,9  Articles.  By  Rev. 
T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 

Fcp,  ^o,  6s, 
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Historical  Lectures   on 

tht  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ. 

By  C.  y.  Ellicott,  D.D. 

Fifth  Edition.     Svo.  I2J. 

Sermons;  including  Two 

Sermofis  on  the  Interpre- 
tatimi  of  Prophecy,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Right  Inter- 
pretation and  Understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures, 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

3  vols,  Svo.  price  24s, 

m 

C/iristian    Life,    its 

Course,  its  Hindrances, 
and  its  Helps;  Sermons 
P^^eacJied  mostly  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev,  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Szo,  ys.  6d, 

Christian    Life,     its 

Hopes,  its  Fears,  and  its 
Close;  Sermons  preached 
mostly  in  the  Chapel  of 
Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

9ivo.  7/.  6d, 

Sermons  Chiefly  on  the 

Interpretation    of   Scrip- 
ture. 

By  the  late  Rev.   Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

%vo,  price  is,  td. 


Sermons  preached  in  the 

Chapel  of  Rugby  ScJiool ; 
with  an  Address  before 
Confirmation. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

JFcp,  Sz'o.  price  y.  6d. 

Three  Essays  on  Reli- 
gion :  Nature  ;  the  Utility 
of  Religion;  Theism. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

2iV0.  price  los.  dd. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, their  Beariitg  on 
Christian  Faith  and 
Practice. 

By  Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone. 

Reasons  of  Faith;   or^ 

the  Order  of  the  Christian 
Argumefit  Developed  and 
Explained. 

By  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    Fcp.  ^o,  dr. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; 

or  a  Visit  to  a  Religious 

Sceptic. 

By  Henry  Rojrers. 

Latest  Edition,     Fcp,  %vo,  5^. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith. 
•  By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition,     Fcp,  ^vo,  y,  6</. 
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Sermons  for  the  Times 

preached    in     St.    PauFs 
Catliedral  and  elsewhere. 
By  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A. 

Crown  B^i/o,  6s. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul. 
By  Rev.  W.  y.  Cony  bear e, 

M.A.  and  Very  Rev.  J. 

S.  Howson,  D.D. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustratiotis^  Maps^  Landscapes  on  Stedy 
Woodcuts^  6f*c.     2  vols,  ^0.  48J. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Mapsy  PlateSf  and  Woodcuts,  2  vols, 
square  crown  ^fvo.  2  if. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed^ 
with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps,  I  vol. 
crown  Sz/o.  gs. 

A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles. 
By  C.  7.  Ellicott,  D.D. 

Svo.  Galatians,  Ss.  6d.  Ephesians,  Ss.  6d. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  lor.  6</.  Philippi- 
ans,  Colossians,  &  Philemon,  lOr.  6d. 
Thessalonians,  7^.  6d. 

The  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul ;  with 
Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients. 
By  yames  Smith,  F.R.S. 

Crown  Svo,  Charts,  los.  6d. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth 

of  the  Christian  Religion 
derived  from   the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy. 
By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D. 

iipth  Edition^  with  numerous  Plates. 
Square  Svo.  12s.  bd.  or  in  post  ^o. 
with  5  Plates,  dr. 


Historical  and  Critical 

Commentary    on  the  Old 

Testament;   with  a  New 

Translation. 

By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis,  ^0.  i&r.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader^  I2f.  Vol.  II.  Exodus, 
15X.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader, 
I2J.  Vol.  Ill,  Leviticus,  Part  I.  ijj. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader ^  %s. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  l^s.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  %s. 

The  History  and  Litera-- 

ture  of  the  Israelites,  ac- 
cording to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocrypha. 
By  C  De  Rothschild  and 
A.  De  RotJischild. 

Second  Edition.    2  vols,  crown  ^o.  I2s.  6d. 
Abridged  Edition,  in  I  vol.  fip.  divo.  y.  6d. 

Ewald' s   History   of 

Israel. 

Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  y.  E.  Carpenter, 
M.A.  with  Preface  by 
R.  Martineau,  M.A. 

5  vols.  Svo.  6y. 

Commentary  on  Epistle 

to  the  Romans. 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Conor. 

Crown  S/vo.  $s.  6d. 

A   Commentary  on  the 

Gospel  of  St.  John. 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  OConor. 

Crown  %vo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Epistle  to  the  He-- 

brews;     with    Analytical 
.   Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Rev.   W.  A.  O'Conor. 

Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 
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Thoughts  for  the  Age. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 

Nao  Edition,     Fcp,  ^o,  Jj.  (>d. 

Passing     Thoughts    on 

Religion. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 

Self-Examination   before 

Confirmation. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 

^mo,  is,  6d, 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion  ;  the  Devotions 
chiefly  from  the  works  of 
yeremy  Taylor. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 

Readi7tgs  for  a  Month 

Preparatory  to  Co7ifirma' 
tion,  from  Writers  of  the 
Early  and  English  Church. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 

Readings  for  Every  Day 

in  Lent,  compiled  from  the 
Writings  of  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 

Fcp,  %vo,  5J'. 

Bishop  yeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works ;  with  Life 
by  Bishop  Heber. 
Revised  and  corrected  by 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden. 

lO  vols,  ^5.  5j. 


Hy7nns   of  Praise   and 

Prayer. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Rev. 
y.  Martineau,  LL.D. 

Crown  $vo,  4/.  6ii. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy 

Weeky  for  Young  Persons. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 

New  Edition,     Fcp,  %vo,  2s, 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Sundays     and     Holidays 
throughout  the  Year. 

ByJ.  S.  B.  MonselL  LL.D. 

Fourth  Edition,     Fcp,  Svo,  41,  6d, 

Lyra  Germanica;  Hymns 

translatedfrom  the  German 
by  Miss  C.  Winkworth. 

2  series^  fcp,  Sz/o,  y.  6d.  each. 

Endeavours    after    the 

Christian  Life;  Discourses. 

By  Rev,    J.    Martineau, 
LL.D. 

Fifth  Edition,     Crown  Bvo,  Js,  6d, 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Critical,  Exegetical, 
and  Theological. 

By  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D. 

2  vols,  Snfo,  3Qr. 

Supernatural  Religion; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality 
of  Divine  Revelation. 

New  Edition,     2  vols,  8zv.  24J. 
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The  Life  of  Christ. 

For  the  7ls€  of  Young  Per- 
sons ^selected  from  the  Gos- 
pels and  Chronologically 
arranged;  with  Supple- 
mefitary  Notices  from 
parallel  Passages. 
By  t/te  Rev.  R.  B.  Gar- 
diner, M.A. 

Crown  %vo,  2s, 

Lectures  on   the  Penta- 
teuch &  the  Moabite  Stone; 
with  Appendices. 
By  7.   W.  Cole?iso,  D.D. 
BisJiop  of  Natal. 

8z'0.  izr. 


The  Pentateuch  and  Book 

of  yoshua  Critically  Ex- 
amined. 

By  7:   W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bis/top  of  Natal. 

Crown  8zv.  6r. 

The   New    Bible   Com-- 

mentary,  by  Bishops  and 
other  Clergy  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  critically 
examined  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
y.  W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

8f^.  25J. 


TRAVELS,     VOYAQ-ES,    &c. 


The    Valleys  of  Tirol ; 

their  Traditions  and  Cus- 
toms, and  How  to  Visit 
them. 

By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk, 
Author  of  *  The  Folk- 
Lore  of  Rome*  &c. 

With  Frontispiece  and  3  Maps,  Crown 
%vo,  lis,  6d. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition^  with  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G,  Pearson.  Crown  Zvo, 
Price  is.  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition^  with  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  Crown  S/uo. 
Priee  7/.  6d. 


Meeting    the    Sun ;    a 

Journey    all    round   the 
World     through     Egypty 
ChinUy  Japan,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

By      William      Simpson^ 
F.R.G.S. 

With  Heliotypes  and  Woodcuts.     Svo.  2 

The  Rural  Life  of  Eng- 
land. 

By  William  Howitt. 

Woodcuts^  %vo.  \2J.  6d. 

The    Dolofftite     Moun^ 

tains.  Excursions  through 
Tyrol^  Carinthiay  Camibla^ 
and  Friuli.  • 

By  y.  Gilbert  and  G.  C 
Churchill,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Illustrations.       Sq.  cr.  %vo.  2ts. 
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The  Alpine  Club  Map 

of  the    Chain    of    Mont 
Blanc,  from  an  actual  Sur- 
vey in  1 863- 1 864. 
By      A.      Adams- Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 

In  ChromolUhography^  on  extra  stout  draW' 
ing  paper  lot.  or  mounted  on  canvas 
in  a  folding  case^  I2J.  6</. 

The  Alpine   Club  Map 

of  the  ValpellinCy  the^  Val 
Tournanche,  and  the  South- 
ern Valleys  of  the  Chain  of 
Monte  Rosa,  from  actual 
Survey. 

By  A.   Adams-Reilly, 
KR.G.S.  M.A.C. 

Price  6s.  on  extra  Stout  Drawing  Paper,  or 
*js.  6d.  mounted  in  a  Folding  Case, 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the 
Alps. 

By  John  Tyndall,  KR.S. 

Third  Edition,  with  ^  Woodcuts  by  E. 
Whymper.     Crown  8zv.  I2s,  6d. 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for 

the  use  of  Mou7ttaineers. 
By  Charles  Packe. 

Second  Edition^  with  Maps  &*c.  and  Ap- 
pendix,    Crown  ^o,  "js,  6d, 

How  to  See  Norway. 

By  J.  R.  Campbell 

With  Map  and  5  Woodcuts^  fcp,  Svo,  $s. 

Untrodden     Peaks    and 

Unfrequented   Valleys;    a 
Midsummer  Ramble  among 
tJie  Dolomites. 
By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.      8z/^.  21J. 


The  Alpine   Club  Map 

of  Switzerland^  with  parts 
of  the  Neighbouring  Coun- 
tries^ on  the  scale  of  four 
miles  to  an  Inch. 
Edited  by  R.  C  Nichols^ 
F.S.A.  F.R.G.S. 

In  Four  Sheets,  in  Fort/olio^  ^^2s.  or 
mounted  in  a  Case,  52/.  dd.  Each 
Sheet  may  be  had  separately^  priee  12s. 
or  mounted  in  a  Case,  1 51. 

T/ie  Alpine  Guide. 

By  John  Ball,  M.R.I. A. 
late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club. 

Post  %vo,  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations, 

Eastern  Alps. 

Price  lOf.  td. 

Central  Alps ^  including 

all  the  Oberland  District. 

Price  *is,  6d. 

Western  Alps^  including 

Mont  BlanCf  Monte  Rosa^ 
Zermatt,  &c. 

Price  6f .  6i/. 

Introduction  on  Alpine 

Travelling  in  general^  and 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps. 

Price  Is.  Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts 
of  the  ^Alpine  Guide*  may  be  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed^  is,  extra. 

Visits    to     Remarkable 

Places,    and  Sccfies  illus- 

trative  of  striking  Passages 

in  English    History   and 

Poetry. 

By  William  Howitt. 

2  vols.  Zvo.  Woodcuts^  25/. 
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Whispers  from  Fairy- 
land. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull  -  Hugessen, 
M.P.  Author  of'  Stories 
for  my  Children'  *  Moon- 
shine', '  Queer  Folkl  &c. 

With  9  lllustrdHons  from    Original  De- 
signs engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pear- 
Crown  %vo.  price  6s, 


son. 


Elena,  an  Italian  Tale. 

By  L.  N.  Corny n. 

2  vols,  post  Svo.  14s. 

Lady     Willoughby'  s 

Diary  during  the  Reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and  tJie  Restora- 
tion. 

Crown  %vo.  *ls.  6d. 

Centulle,  a  Tale  of  Pan. 

By  Denys  Shyne  Lawlor, 
Author  of  *  Pilgrimages  in 
tlie  Pyrenees  a7id  Landes.' 

Crown  Sivo.  I  or.  6d. 

The  Folk-Lore  of  Rome, 

collected  dy  Word  of  Mouth 

from  the  People. 

By  R.  H.  Busk,  Aiithor  of 

*  The  Valleys  of  Tirol ' 

&c. 

Crown  Szv.  I2s.  6d. 

Cyllene ;  or,  The  Fall  of 

Paganism. 

By  Henry  Sneyd,  M.A. 

2  vols.  POS    Sfl'O.   14J. 


Tales    of  the    Teutonic 

Lands. 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
and  E.  H.  Jones. 

Crown  Svo.  I  or.  6d. 

Becker's  Gallus;  or  Ro^ 

man  Scenes  of  the  Time  of 
Augustus. 

Post  %vo.  *js.  6d. 

Becker's  Charicles :  Il- 
lustrative of  Private  Life 
of  tlie  Ancient  Greeks. 

PostSvo.  7/.  6d, 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 

By  tJie  Rev.   G.  W.  Cox, 
M.A. 

Crown  %vo.  6s.  6d. 

The  Modern  Novelist's 

Library. 

Atherstone  Priory,  2s.  boards ;  2J.  6^.  cloth. 

The   Burgomaster's  Family,   2s.    boards; 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Melville's  Digby  Grand,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

I  Gladiators,  2s.  and  2s.6d. 

Good  for  Nothing^2s,  <V2J.  6d. 

Holmby  IfousCy  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

Interpreter,  2s.  and  2s.  6d, 

_ ^— .  ICate  Coventry,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

Queen's  Maries,  2s.  and  2s.  6  J. 

General  Bounce,  2s.  and2s.  (>d. 

Trollope's  Warden,  is.  dd.  and  2S. 

■  Barchester   Towers,    2s.    and 

2s.  6d. 

Bramley-Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  the  Vai^ 
leys,  2s,  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
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Novels  and  Tales. 

Cabinet  Edition,  in  crown 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Benja- 
min Disraeli,  M.P. 

Svo.  of  Stories  and  Tales 
by  Miss  Sewell : — 

Cabinet  Editians,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes, 
crown  9fvo.  dr.  each,  as  follows  : — 

Lothair,  &s,                t   Venetia,  dr. 
Coningsby,  6s.               Alroy,  Ixion,  &*c.  &s, 
Sybil,  6s.                        Young  Duke,  ^c.  6s. 
Tancred,  6s,                   Vivian  Grey,  dr. 

Henrietta  Temple,  dr. 

Contarini  Fleming,  ^c,  6s. 

Amy  Herbert,  2s,  6d, 
Gertrude,  is.  6d. 
EarPs     Daughter, 

2s.  6d. 
Experience  of  Life, 

2s.  6d. 
Cleve  Hall,  2s.  6d. 

Ursula^ 

* 

Ivors,  2s.  6d. 
Katharine    Ashton, 

2s.  6d. 
Margaret    Percival, 

V.  6d. 
Latteton    Parsonage, 

y.6d. 
y.6d. 

POETRY    and    THE    DRAMA. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics  of 

Old  France;    with   other 

Poems. 

By  A.  Lang. 

Square  fcp.  Svo,  $s. 

Moore's    Lalla     Rookh, 

TennieVs  Edition,  with  68 
Wood  Engravings. 

Fcp.  4/<7.  2 1  J. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies^ 

Maclises  Edition,  with  1 6 1 
Steel  Plates. 

Super-royal  %vo,  31J.  6d. 

Miniature    Edition    of 

Moore  s  Irish  Melodies, 
with  Maclises  i6i  Illus- 
trations reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy. 

Imp.  i6mo,  lor.  6d. 

Milton's     Lycidas    and 

Epitaphium  Damonis. 
Edited,    with    Notes   and 

Introduction,    by   C.   S. 

J  errant,  M.A. 

Crown  2fvo.  y.  6  J. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ; 

with  Ivry  and  the  Ar- 
fnada. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay. 

i6mo,  y.  6a. 

Lord  Macaulay' s  Lays 

of  Ancient  Rome.     With 
90   Illustrations  on  Wood 
•  front    Drawings     by     G. 
Scharf 

Fcp,  4to.  2is. 

Miniature    Edition    of 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  with 
Scharf  s  90  Illustrations 
reduced  in  Lithography. 

Imp.  i6mo,  los.  6d. 

Sout key's  Poetical  Works 

with  the  Authors  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions. 

Medium  %vo.  with  Portrait,  14J. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 

speare,  cheaper  Genuine 
Edition. 

Complete  in  I  vol.  medium  Svo.  large  type, 
with  36  IVoodcut  Illustrations,  14/.  or 
in  6  vols.  fcp.  2(vo.  price  21s. 
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Horatii  Opera,  Library 

Edition^      with     English 
Notes,  Marginal  References 
and  various  Readings. 
Edited  by  Rev.y.  E.  Yonge. 

$V0,  2 1  J. 

T/^e    yEneid  of  Virgil 

Translated   into    English 

Verse. 

By  y.  Conington,  M.A. 

Crown  Bivo,  gs. 


• 

Poems  by  yean  Ingelow. 

2  vols.  Fcp,  SiZ/0.  I  or. 

First  Series,  containing  ^  Drvided^^  *  The 
Star's  Monument^  Cs*c,  i6tA  Thousand. 
Fcp,  Svo,  5/. 

Second  Series,  *A  Story  of  Doom^^  ^Gla- 
dys and  her  Island^*  <&*r.  $/*  Thousand. 
Fcp,  %vo,  ^s. 

Poems  by  yean  Ingelow. 

First  Series,  with   nearly 
100  Woodcut  Illustrations. 

Fcp,  4/59.  2 1  J. 


RURAL    SPORTS,    HORSE    and    CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT,    &c. 


Down    the    Road;    or, 

Reminiscences  of  a  Gentle- 
man Coachman. 
By  C.    T.  S.  Birch  Rey- 
nardson. 

IVi/h  Twelve  Chromolithographic  Illustra- 
tions  from  Original  Paintings  by  H, 
Aiken.     Medium  Sfi/o.     [Nearly  ready. 

Blaine  s  Encyclopcedia  of 

Rural  Sports;  Complete 
Accounts,  Historical^  Prac- 
ticaly  and  Descriptive,  of 
Hunting,  Shooting,  Fish- 
ing, Racing,  &c. 

IViih  above  600  IVoodcuts  {20  from  Designs 
/^  John  Leech).    ^0,  21s. 

A   Book    on    Angling: 

a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Angling  in  every  branch, 
including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flics. 
By  Francis  Francis. 

PostZvo,  Portrait  and  Plates,  i^s. 


IVilcocks's  Sea-Fisher- 
man :  comprising  the  Chief 
Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing,  a  glance  at  Nets, 
and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating. 

New  Edition^  with  80    Woodcuts. 
Post  8w.  I2J.  dd. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and 

their  Treatment ;  with  an 
Essay  07i  Parturition  in  the 
Cow. 

By  y.  R.  Dobson,  Memb. 
R.CV.S. 

Crown  Zvo.  with  Illustrations,  Is,  6d. 

A    Treatise   07t  Horse- 

Shoei7tg  and  Lameness. 
By  J.  Gamgee,  Vet.  Surg. 

Suo.  with  55  Woodcuts^  \os,  6d. 

Yotiatt    071    the  Horse. 

Revised  aTid  enlarged  by  W. 
Watso7i,  M.R.C.  V.S. 

Svo.  IVoodcuts f  12s.  6 J. 
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Youatfs    IVork  on  the 

Dogy  revised  and  enlarged. 

%vo.  Woodcuts^  6/. 

Horses  and  Stables. 

By  Colonel  F.  Fitzwygravty 
X  V.  t/ie  King  s  Hussars. 

With  2^  Plates  of  lUmtratiofts,  %vo,  ios,6J, 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease. 

By  Sione/ienge. 

IViih  73  Wood  Engravings,    Square  craum 
Svo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Greyhound. 

By  Sto7ie/ienge. 

Revised  Edition^  7vith  24  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds.    Square  crown  Svo.  los,  6d, 

Stables  and  Stable  Fit-- 

tings. 

By  W.  Miles y  Esq. 

Imp.  Svo.  with  13  P/ates,  15/. 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and 

how  to  keep  it  Sound. 
By  IV.  Miles,  Esq. 

Ninth  Edition.  Imp.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 


A    Plain    Treatise    on 

Horse-shoeing. 
By  IV.  Miles,  Esq. 

Sixth  Edition.    Post  Svo.  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

Rem  a  rks    on    Horses' 

Teeth,   addressed  to  Pur- 
chasers. 

By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Post  Sevo.  IS.  6d. 

m 

The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds. 
With  coloured  Representa- 
tions of  the  Natural  and 
Artificial  Insect. 

With  20  coloured  Plates.     ^0.  141. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sports- 
mans  Complete  Guide;  a 
Treatise  on  tlie  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon- 
sftooting,  &c. 

By  Marksman. 

Fcp.  8tv.  with  Plates,  5J. 
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WrORKS    of    UTILITY    and    GENERAL 

INFORMATION. 


Maunder' s   Treasury  of 

Knowledge  and  Library  of 
Reference;  comprising  an 
English  Dictionary  •  and 
Grammar,  Universal  Ga- 
zetteer, Classical  Diction- 
ary, Chronology,  Law  Dic- 
tionary, Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  Useful  Tables,&c. 

Fcp,  Svo,  6s, 

Maunder' s  Biographical 

Treasury, 

Latest  Edition,  recon- 
structed and  partly  re- 
written, with  dbout  1 ,000 
additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  L.  R.  Gates. 

Fcp,  2ivo,  6f . 

Maunder' s  Scientific  and 

Literary  Treasury;  a 
Popular  Encyclopedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

New  Edition,  in  part  re- 
written, with  above  i  ,000 
new  articles,  by  J.  Y. 
yohnson. 

Fcp.  %vo.  6s, 

Maunders  Treasury  of 

Geography,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and 
Political. 

Edited  by  W.  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. 

With  7  Maps  and  i6  Plata.     Fcp,  9vo.  6s. 


Maunder' s      Historical 

Treasury  ;  General  Intro- 
ductory  Outlines  of  Uni- 
versal History,  and  a 
Series  of  Separate  His- 
tories. 

Revised  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Cox,  M.A. 

Fcp,  8p<?.  dr. 

Maunders  Treasury  of 

l\l  atural  History  ;  or  Popu- 
lar Dictionary  of  Zoology. 

Revised  and  corrected  Edition,     Fcp,  %uo. 
with  900  IVoodcMts,  dr. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible 

Knowledge ;  being  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Books,  Per- 
sons.  Places,  Events,  and 
other  Matters  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Holy 
Scripture. 
By  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A. 

With  Mapsy  15  Plates^  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts»     Fcp,  8z/<7.  6s, 

Collieries  and  Colliers: 

a  Handbook  of  the  Law 
and  Leading  Cases  relat- 
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